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Hewes's  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene $1.00 

For  High  Schools  —  By  Henry  F.  Hewes 

With  experimental  work  this  book  gives  a  connected  outline  of  the  processes  which  accom- 
plish the  maintenance  of  life  in  the  body  and  of  the  rules  of  hygiene  which  it  is  necessary  to 
follow  in  order  to  facilitate  their  harmonious  action.  Chapters  are  included  upon  the  nature 
and  action  of  bacteria  in  connection  with  infectious  diseases,  and  also  upon  physical  culture  and 
gymnasium  exercises. 
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physiology  and  leading  by  comparison  up  to  human  physiology  and  hygiene.  Simple  illustra- 
tions and  experiments,  but  no  dissections,  are  presented  in  connection  with  the  physiological 
facts.  A  particular  feature  of  the  book  is  the  lessons  on  domestic  economy  which  form  a  note- 
worthy contribution  to  one  of  the  most  important  problems  of  sociology. 
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nature  and  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  on  the  human  system : 
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For  Introduction,  30  Cents. 

HOW  TO  KEEP  WELL 

For  Introduction,  45  Cents. 

OUR  BODIES,  AND  HOW  WE  LIVE 

For  Introduction,  65  Cents. 

PRACTICAL   PHYSIOLOGY 

For  Introduction,  $1.10. 

They  fill  the  bill  better  than  any  other  books  published.  Teachers  like  to  teach  them  and 
scholars  like  to  study  them.  They  are  written  in  an  original  and  attractive  style,  giving  the 
simplest  and  most  practical  points  about  every-day  health. 
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Tobacco  Habit 

By  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith  Angstman, 

Is  a  timely  book  on  an  important  topic.  Have 
you  informed  yourself  on  this  topic?  Do  you 
know  what  can  be  said  against  the  tobacco 
habit?  You  will  find  in  this  book  a  strong 
presentation  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  use 
of  tobacco. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Stowell,  M.D.,  editor 
of  Trained  Motherhood,  formerly  of 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, says  :  "  Such  a  book  should  have 
a  wide  circulation.  You  have  presented 
the  whole  subject  in  a  very  strong 
light." 
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GOLDEN    DAYS 

Sunshine  falling  down  in  showers, 
Golden  skies  and  golden  flowers — 
Asters  in  the  garden  bowers — 
That's  September. 

Gold  dust  on  the  mignonette, 
Golden  pansies  blooming  yet, 
Goldenrod  with  dewdrops  wet — 
That's  September. 

Golden  fields  of  grain  and  corn, 
Golden  dusk  and  golden  morn, 
Golden  stars  at  twilight  born — 
That's  September. 

Golden  apples  hanging  high, 
Golden  bees  a-buzzing  by, 
Thirty  golden  days  that  fly — 
That's  September. 

—A.  E.  A. 


TEMPERANCE     PHYSIOLOGY    AT    THE 
PAN-AMERICAN    EXPOSITION 

A  STUDY  of  the  curriculum  of  the  free  pub- 
lic schools  which  are  educating  the  chil- 
dren of  a  country  will  enable  the  thoughtful 
student  to  arrive  at  a  fairly  just  estimate  of  the 
standards  of  that  people  and  of  the  future 
character  and  consequent  future  history  of  that 
nation. 

Any  forecast  of  the  history  of  this  nation 
would  fail  in  a  just  estimate  of  the  outcome  of 
an  important  factor  if  it  should  leave  out  of  its 
calculations  the  results  seen  to  follow  what  has 
been  justly  termed  "  The  American  Educational 
Method  for  the  Prevention  of  Intemperance  ;  " 
in  other  words,  the  fact  that  sixteen  million 
children  of  school  age  in  this  country  are  under 
temperance  education  laws.  The  enforcement 
of  these  laws  is  the  solemn  duty  of  the  sponsors 
of  this  legislation,  the  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union,  as  well  as  that  of  every  other  good 
citizen.  To  this  end  it  is  of  importance  to  the 
future  of  our  country  that  its  people  and  espe- 
cially its  teachers  and  school  boards  should 
realize  that,  except  in  Georgia,  temperance  phy- 
siology is  not  an  optional  matter,  but  is  a  study 
engrafted  by  law  on  the  public  school  system. 
It  is  a  more  mandatory  branch  even  than  the 
three  "  R's,"  because  the  laws  demanding  it  are 
more  specific,  with,  in  many  cases,  penalties  for 
failure  in  compliance  with  the  same.  Therefore, 
it  is  self-evident  that  in  any  exhibit  of  the  public 
school  studies  of  the  United  States  temperance 
physiology  should  have  an   equal  place  and  in 


the  same  connection  with  that  assigned  to  other 
branches.  Hence  the  wisdom  of  having  an  ex- 
hibit of  temperance  physiology  side  by  side  with 
displays  of  other  public  school  studies  at  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  has  led  to  the  install- 
ing of  such  an  exhibit  which  will  be  found  in 
the  Educational  Department  in  the  Building  of 
Liberal  Arts.  The  space  it  occupies  is  not  one 
twentieth  of  that  which  this  exhibit  filled  to  re- 
pletion in  the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago, 
in  1893,  but  all  educational  exhibits  are  cut 
down.  Indeed,  the  entire  space  given  to  educa- 
tion for  the  whole  United  States  in  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  is  less  than  that  given  in 
Chicago  to  the  schools  of  two  states,  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania. 

Over  the  wall  space  of  this  exhibit  of  Scien- 
tific Temperance  is  a  gilt  eagle  with  wings 
spread  under  silken  flags  of  the  United  States. 
The  feet  of  the  eagle  rest  upon  an  inscription 
in  gold  letters  on  black  which  reads  : 

ONE   FACTOR   IN   THE    TRADE    SUPREMACY    OF   THE 

UNITED    STATES SCIENTIFIC    TEMPERANCE 

INSTRUCTION  IN  ITS  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

By  way  of  explanation  of  the  above  inscrip- 
tion we  would  remind  the  reader  that  for  six- 
teen years  our  public  schools  have  been  teach- 
ing all  pupils  that  alcohol  hurts  both  brain  and 
muscle  and  therefore  injures  working  ability.  In 
harmony  with  this  instruction  total  abstinence 
is  now  largely  demanded  by  employers,  and 
thereby  the  output  of  labor  is  increased  which 
increases  profits  and  helps  to  give  our  country 
its  present  leadership  in  the  commerce  of  the 
world. 

Under  the  above  exhibit  are  pictures  of  the 
National  and  International  Scientific  Temper- 
ance Instruction  headquarters  at  23  Trull 
Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  with  interior 
views  of  the  study,  the  scientific  temperance 
museum,  and  other  rooms. 

There  is  wall  space  for  but  two  of  the  pens 
with  which  scientific  temperance  instruction  laws 
have  been  signed,  the  pen  used  by  President 
Cleveland  in  signing  the  national  law,  and  that 
used  by  the  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  in  signing 
the  first  compulsory  temperance  education  law 
enacted  by  a  parliament  of  the  British  Empire. 
In  the  door  of  the  cabinet  is  a  map  of  the 
United  States  with  only  one  state  —  Georgia  — 
in  black,  because  it  alone  has  no  temperance 
education  law.  Within,  on  the  leaves  of  the 
cabinet,  is  the  story  of  the  progress  and 
results  of  this  study  in  our  public  schools, 
with    samples  of    its    literature.      Underneath 
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the  cabinet  on  the  table  is  a  goodly  array 
of  the  indorsed  temperance  physiology  text- 
books for  all  grades  of  schools,  published  by 
nearly  every  school  book  publishing  house  in 
this  land.  If  incorporating  the  total  abstinence 
teachings  of  modern  science  into  this  large  col- 
lection of  school  physiologies  had  been  the  only 
work  accomplished  for  this  cause  during  the 
last  sixteen  years  in  this  country,  that  alone 
would  be  enough  to  make  one's  heart  glad  and 
thankful,  but  add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  laws 
of  almost  the  entire  land  require  the  study  by 
coming  generations  of  the  truths  these  books 
teach  and  we  get  some  idea  of  the  forces  at 
work  wherever  the  temperance  people  are  push- 
ing enforcement,  forces  which  are  destined  to 
make  this  an  enlightened  nation  of  total  ab- 
stainers. 

The  Pan-American  Exposition  is  a  practical 
exhibit  of  the  industrial  situation  of  our  country 
at  the  close  of  the  decade. 

Evidences  of  the  growth  in  wealth  of  our  re- 
public are  everywhere  manifest  and  are  empha- 
sized by  comparison  to  one  who  has  studied  the 
American  exhibits  in  the  Columbian  Exposition 
in  Chicago,  in  1893,  and  that  of  the  Centennial 
in  Philadelphia,  in  1876. 

Commissioner  Carroll  D.  Wright,  in  the 
August  number  of  "  The  World's  Work  "  says  : 
"  Four  or  five  years  ago  pessimists  told  us 
that  this  country  had  reached  its  highest  point 
and  that  henceforth  we  might  look  not  for  great 
growth  but  for  a  period  of  stagnation."  He 
then  goes  on  to  show  from  advanced  sheets  of 
the  twelfth  census  that  a  conservative  estimate 
of  the  net  gain  in  the  wealth  of  this  nation, 
during  the  ten  years  closing  in  1900,  was  over 
twenty-five  billions  of  dollars  with  a  continued 
upward  tendency,  a  record  before  unknown  to 
any  nation  in  the  world.  This  vast  gain  is  not 
all  in  the  hands  of  our  great  Napoleons  of  in- 
dustry. That  fact  is  shown  by  an  increase  of 
savings  deposits  unprecedented  in  any  other 
period. 

In  1900,  there  were  over  $766,000,000  more 
money  deposited  in  the  savings  banks  of  this 
country  than  there  were  ten  years  before.  Ac- 
tual investigation  has  demonstrated  that  about 
one-half  of  these  deposits  belongs  to  the  wage- 
earning  class,  showing  that  so  much  of  the  gain 
in  wealth  of  this  country  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
many,  the  people. 

A  writer  in  "The  World's  Work"  says  con- 
cerning the  Pan-American  :  '"'There  was  never 
such  a  sight  under  heaven  as  the  people  them- 
selves. They  gaze  at  the  crowds,  never  finding 
a  monotonous  hour.  And  they  seriously  study 
new  inventions,  new  processes,  strange  pro- 
ducts. Given  a  splendid  spectacle,  with  an  in- 
structive background,  and  given  a  cheap  rail- 
road fare,  and  such  intelligent,  wholesome  mil- 
lions of  people  flock  from   our  great  populous 


areas  as  were  never  seen  before,  nor  in  any 
other  land.  And  they  are  themselves  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  the  spectacle." 

"  Never  before  has  there  been  an  exposition 
where  the  supply  of  electricity  -was  practically 
unlimited,"  because  there  is  but  one  Niagara 
Falls,  and  it  is  one  of  the  gains  of  the  last  dec- 
ade that  man  has  learned  to  harness  this 
before  untamable  force  to  do  his  bidding.  Go 
where  you  will  on  every  side  in  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can you  see  and  feel  the  marvelous  energy  of 
the  roaring  Niagara,  and  you  realize,  as  the 
agency  of  electricity  in  producing  what  you  see 
is  pointed  out,  that  as  brute  force  in  the  muscles 
of  man  and  the  horse  fifty  years  ago  gave  place 
to  the  energy  of  steam,  so  steam  as  a  force  in 
transportation  and  production  is  now  being  re- 
tired by  the  subtle,  awful  energy,  not  yet  fully 
tamed,  of  electricity. 

At  the  time  of  the  Centennial  Exposition, 
twenty-five  years  ago,  Great  Britain  stood  first 
in  commercial  rank  among  the  nations,  Ger- 
many second,  France  third,  and  the  United 
States  fourth.  With  amazing  suddenness  we 
have  leaped  from  industrial  obscurity  in  foreign 
trade  to  the  foremost  place. 

Nevertheless,  one  misses  at  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can the  beautiful  silks,  velvets,  brocades  and 
tapestries  that  France  sent  to  the  Centennial 
and  Columbian  Expositions,  the  exquisite  de- 
signs and  effects  in  china  and  other  works  of 
art  from  Germany  and  Austria,  the  wood-carv- 
ing from  Switzerland,  and  other  like  productions 
of  beauty.  But  this  is  Pan-America.  Produc- 
tions of  the  western  hemisphere  alone  can  be 
shown  here,  and  the  absence  of  beautiful  things 
from  the  older  countries  of  Europe  reminds  us 
that  we  have  not  as  yet  produced  them. 

"When  the  productions  of  the  world  were 
placed  on  exhibition  at  the  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion in  Philadelphia,  in  1876,  the  producing 
countries  learned  a  great  lesson.  Bismarck 
asked  the  German  representative  at  Philadelphia 
how  the  products  of  Germany  ranked  relative  to 
those  of  other  countries.  '  They  are  cheap  and 
wretched,'  he  replied.  Germany  had  not  then 
taken  kindly  to  the  French  method  of  technical 
training  by  which  France  was  surpassing  other 
nations  in  artistic  productions,  but  the  revela- 
tions at  Philadelphia  taught  her  a  lesson  and 
she  immediately  began  the  work  of  training 
men  who  should  be  competent  to  design  artistic 
goods  that  would  meet  a  market." 

Somebody  has  said  that  given  a  Yankee  and 
a  waterfall  all  else  will  follow.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  conspicuous  absence  of  beautiful, 
artistic  productions  in  the  Buffalo  exhibition  will 
so  incite  our  people  that  our  great  wealth  will 
yet  manifest  itself  in  articles  of  beauty  as  well 
as  in  those  of  utility. 

"  Expositions  are  the  timekeepers  of  pro- 
gress," said  President  McKinley  this  morning 
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in  his  Buffalo  speech.  As  one  who  is  ever 
on  the  outlook  for  the  swing  of  the  pendulum 
that  ticks  out  the  story  of  human  prog- 
ress, I  made  it  a  point  on  the  warmest, 
most  thirst-provoking  days  in  Buffalo,  and 
oftenest  at  the  lunch  hour,  to  enter  the 
great  restaurants  and  other  buildings  where 
beer  is  the  prominent  beverage  offered  for 
sale. 

I  wanted  to  contrast  the  popularity  of  beer  at 
the  Pan-American  with  its  use  in  the  Columbian 
Exposition  eight  years  ago.  The  beer  custom- 
ers were  comparatively  few,  while  the  patrons 
of  water,  orangeade,  soda,  tea,  coffee,  and  other 
like  non-alcoholic  drinks  were  a  vast  multitude. 
The  contrast,  as  far  as  I  saw  it,  shows  plainly 
that  the  habit  of  beer- 
drinking  is  not  gaining 
with  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Here, 
faithful,  painstaking 
teachers  of  temperance 
physiology  in  our  pub- 
lic schools,  I  saw  the 
fruit  of  your  work.  In 
imagination  I  was  with 
you  in  the  schoolrooms 
of  the  country.  I  saw 
your  pupils  bending 
over  their  physiology 
lessons;  I  heard  their 
recitations.  Keep  right 
on,  teachers.  Each 
successive  generation 
among  the  builders  of 
the  future  in  our  re- 
public must  be  taught 
the  same  truths,  and 
coming  ages  will  thank 
God  for  you  and  your 
work. 

The  illumination  of 
darkness  was  never  il- 
lustrated as  at  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition. 
Light,  its  beauty  and 
power,  has  here  a  new 
setting.  As  night  begins  to  wrap  its  mantle  of 
darkness  about  the  noble  buildings,  fountains, 
plazas,  courts,  colonnades  and  countless  archi- 
tectural effects,  the  great  fountain  in  front  of 
the  Electricity  Building,  pouring  its  water  from 
under  the  medallion  that  represents  the  two 
Americas,  begins  to  take  on  a  yellow  hue  that 
grows  brighter  and  brighter  until  it  seems  like 
liquid  glory,  and  all  the  many  fountains  in  every 
direction  take  on  the  same  hue.  Then  the 
Electric  Tower  itself  slowly  breaks  into  a 
blaze  of  light,  ineffable,  beautiful,  but  not  too 
bright  to  dazzle  the  eyes,  and  every  building, 
every  lamp  post,  everything  there  which  a 
moment  before  was  veiled  in  darkness  is  out- 


lined and  illumined  in  light.  The  great  crowds 
are  hushed  and  wrapped  in  silent  wonder  and 
delight  at  the  spectacle.  I  heard  some  one 
near  say  under  his  breath,  as  though  he  feared 
the  sound  of  his  own  voice  might  dispel  the 
scene  of  beauty,  "  We  shall  never  see  the  like 
of  this  again,  wife,  until  we  get  inside  the  Celes- 
tial City."  But  I  remembered  the  divine  dec- 
laration, "  God  is  light,"  and  the  whole  glorious 
picture  seemed  symbolic  of  the  future  of  his 
truth  which  is  destined  to  dispel  the  moral 
darkness  that  blights  our  times,  and  to  make 
this  old  world  more  and  more  like  the  Celes- 
tial City. 

Meantime,  as  we  thank  God  for  our  goodly 
heritage  we  need  as  never  before  to  offer  Kip- 
ling's prayer : 

"  If,  drunk  with  sight  of 
power,  we  loose 

Wild  tongues  that  have 
not  thee  in  awe, 

Such  boastings  as  the 
Gentiles  use, 

Or  lesser  breeds  with- 
out the  law  — 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be 
with  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we 
forget ! " 

Mary  H.  Hunt. 


The  Electric  Tower  at  the  Pan-American 
Exposition 


TEMPERANCE     IN- 
STRUCTION   IN 
FRANCE 

The  French  minister 
*  of  public  instruction 
has  recently  addressed 
to  the  rectors  of  all 
classes  of  schools 
throughout  the  country 
a  circular  in  which  he 
urges  them  to  renew 
with  all  possible  energy 
their  efforts  to  spread 
the  anti-alcoholic  faith. 
"  I  wish,"  he  says, 
"  that  it  should  take  an  official  place  on  our 
programs  on  the  same  footing  as  grammar  or 
arithmetic.  Short  lessons  and  lectures  well 
supported  by  facts  and  figures  should  be  or- 
ganized in  addition  to  the  regular  work  in  all 
our  public  educational  establishments."  Ex- 
aminations in  temperance  are  to  be  in  primary 
and  secondary  schools.  The  misinformed  per- 
sons who  are  constantly  telling  us  that  the  free 
use  of  liquors  is  conducive  to  temperance 
"  should  read,  mark,  learn  and  inwardly  di- 
gest "  the  words  of  the  French  minister. 


From  the  lowest  depth  there  is  a  path  to  the 
Carlyle. 


loftiest  height. 
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Primary  Lessons 


FIRST   YEAR 


APPLES    OR   CIDER 

"  HPHERE  is  nothing  in  all  the  world  so  im- 
portant as  children/'  said  a  father  who 
had  traveled  in  many  lands  and  among  many 
peoples. 

"There  is  nothing  so  interesting.  If  you 
ever  wish  to  be  of  any  real  use  in  the  world,  do 
something  for  children.  If  you  ever  yearn  to 
be  truly  wise,  study  children.  We  can  dress 
the  sore,  bandage  the  wounded,  imprison  the 
criminal,  heal  the  sick,  and  bury  the  dead;  but 
there  is  always  a  chance  that  we  can  save  a 
child.  If  the  great  army  of  philanthropists 
ever  exterminate  sin  and  pestilence,  ever  work 
out  our  race's  salvation,  it  will  be  because  a  lit- 
tle child  has  led  them." 

We  are  face  to  face  these  September  days 
with  a  multitude  of  little  ones  just  entering 
school  life.  Except  in  so  far  as  home  influ- 
ences may  have  been  pernicious  they  come  to 
us  unsullied,  but  this  time  of  innocence  does 
not  last  long.  If  we  would  save  by  formation 
rather  than  by  reformation  we  must  act  speed- 
ily. 

No  more  subtle  temptation  comes  to  the 
child  than  that  of  cider-drinking.  The  glowing 
fruit  appeals  to  every  sense  and  he  does  not 
understand  why  he  may  eat  the  one  and  not 
drink  the  other.  It  lies  with  us  to  make  the 
distinction  so  plain  to  him  that  he  will  never  err 
through  ignorance,  and  then  to  help  him  gain 
that  self-control  which  is  the  best  safeguard 
against  evil. 

CD 

WHERE   APPLES    COME    FROM 

The  best  time  for  lessons  on  the  apple  is  dur- 
ing the  opening  weeks  of  autumn  when  the  sea- 
son is  at  its  height  and  there  is  plenty  of 
material. 

Find  whether  all  the  children  know  where 
apples  come  from.  Perhaps  some  will  think 
they  come  from  the  grocery  or  fruit  stand.  So 
they  do,  but  before  that  they  lived  in  a  home  of 
their  own.  Would  you  like  to  see  an  apple's 
home  ? 

Take  the  class  into  an  apple  orchard  for  this 
fruit   lesson  wherever  practicable.      If  that  is 


out  of  the  question,  bring  a  dish  of  fine  apples- 
into  class,  and  draw  on  the  board  in  colored 
chalk  an  apple  tree  loaded  with  fruit. 

It  takes  the  apple  tree  a  long  time  to  get 
these  beautiful  apples  ready  for  us.  Months- 
ago  it  hung  little  pink  and  white  cradles  up  in 
the  branches  for  the  baby  apples  to  swing  in,, 
and  put  out  soft  green  leaves  all  about  them. 
Do  you  remember  how  they  looked?  (Show 
pictures  of  apple  blossoms  or  draw  them  on  the 
board.) 

The  apples  were  only  tiny,  hard  balls  at  first,, 
and  each  one  was  fastened  in  its  cradle  so 
tightly  that  it  could  not  fall  out.  Every  day 
the  mother  tree  brought  food  for  her  babies- 
from  the  earth  and  air,  and  the  rain  and  sun- 
shine helped  also  to  make  them  grow.  At  last 
they  were  big  and  ripe  as  you  see  them  now. 

(2) 
WHAT   THE   APPLE    LOOKS   LIKE 

How  can  we  tell  the  different  kinds  of  apples 
apart  ?  When  they  first  began  to  grow  they  were 
all  of  the  same  color  (green).  What  are  the 
colors  of  these  ripe  apples?  How  many  differ- 
ent colors  can  you  find?  Point  out  to  the  chil- 
dren the  variations  in  color  and  markings  of 
apples  growing  on  the  same  tree. 

Call  attention  to  the  shape  of  the  apples. 
How  is  it  different  from  that  of  a  ball?  When 
the  children  have  found  the  two  hollows  in  an 
apple,  show  how  the  stem  in  the  upper  hollow 
held  the  apple  fast  to  the  tree.  Show  the  re- 
mains of  the  blossom,  or  apple  cradle,  in  the 
other  hollow. 

Let  each  discovery  be  made  by  the  children 
themselves  as  far  as  possible.  Even  if  they  da 
not  see  so  much  as  you  can  tell  them  they  will 
remember  far  more.  Modeling  the  apple  in 
clay  will  be  a  good  test  of  what  they  have  really- 
seen  and  remembered.  Give  each  child  moist 
clay  and  tell  him  to  make  an  apple  from  this  as- 
nearly  like  the  real  fruit  as  he  can. 

When  we  have  something  very  precious  to 
take  care  of  we  keep  it  in  a  very  safe  place. 
The  apple  does  the  same  thing  with  its  treasures. 
Would  you  like  to  know  where  it  keeps  them? 

Divide  an  apple  half-way  between  the  stem 
and  blossom  ends,  holding  it  so  that  every  child 
can  see  the  star- shaped  core.  How  many  points 
has  it?  These  are  the  little  rooms  where  the 
apple  keeps  its  treasures.  See  how  smooth  and 
shining  they  are,  and  what  a  cozy  nest  they 
make  for  the  brown  seeds  tucked  away  inside  I 
How  many  of  the  little  seeds  room  together?' 
Find  how  many  there  are  in  all  the  rooms. 

(3) 
WHAT    APPLES    ARE    FOR 

We  all  know  one  good  use  for  apples,  what  is> 
it  ?  Everybody  likes  them  to  eat.     How  good 
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they  are  when  they  are  ripe  and  juicy,  but  no 
one  should  eat  them  when  they  are  green. 
Sometimes  we  make  them  into  apple  pies  or 
apple  sauce.  Who  has  eaten  them  cooked  in 
other  ways?    Tell  about  it. 

Mother  Nature  meant  to  have  us  enjoy  apples 
or  she  would  not  have  taken  so  much  pains  to 
make  them  taste  good.  But  she  has  another 
use  for  them.     They  are  to  hold  the  seeds. 

The  apple  tree  lives  a  great  many  years,  but 
at  last  it  grows  old  and  dies.  Then  there  would 
be  no  more  apples  unless  there  was  a  new  tree 
planted  to  take  its  place.  Where  do  all  the  new 
trees  come  from  ? 

I  thought  you  could 
guess.  From  the  little 
seeds  in  the  apple.  We 
will  plant  some  here  in 
the  schoolroom  where  we 
can  watch  them  grow  into 
baby  trees.  How  do  you 
suppose  they  got  inside 
the  apple?  They  grew 
there  in  the  very  center 
where  they  would  be  safe 
from  harm.  Mother  Na- 
ture takes  good  care  of 
her  apple  babies,  just  as 
our  mothers  do  of  the 
babies  at  home.  Just  see 
how  many  coverings  she 
wraps  around  them  ! 
Point  to  each.  Tell 
something  about  it. 

When  the  children 
have  found  the  smooth 
skin,  the  fleshy  part  of 
the  apple,  and  the  tough 
walls  of  the  seed  cells, 
explain  why  each  is  need- 
ed. The  skin  keeps  the 
apple  from  being  injured 
by  sun  or  rain,  and  from 
rotting.  The  pulp  is 
good  for  food,  while  the 
core  is  hard  and  tough 
to  keep  people  from  eat- 
ing the  seeds. 


Find  a  wormy  apple  and  show  the  children 
the  home  some  little  creature  has  made  in  it. 
One  day  last  spring  a  mother  moth  thought  this 
apple  cradle  would  make  a  nice  nest  for  her  lit- 
tle egg,  so  she  wrapped  it  up  in  these  brown 
blankets  at  the  bottom  of  the  apple  and  went 
off  and  left  it. 

After  awhile  her  egg  hatched  into  a  tiny 
caterpillar  that  liked  the  apple  as  much  as 
you  do  and  ate  her  way  right  through  it.  Then 
perhaps  she  spun  a  cocoon  for  herself  and  went 
to  sleep  for  the  winter.  When  she  wakes  up 
next  spring  she  will  have  wings,  and  another 
moth  will  be  flying  about  hunting  for  apples  on 

which  to  lay  her  eggs. 
But  she  will  have  to  be 
pretty  careful  not  to  let 
the  farmer  see  her,  for  he 
does  not  want  his  nice 
apples  spoiled  in  that  way. 


(4) 


HOW    CIDER    IS   MADE 


"  '  Come,  right  about  face,'  Septembei  says, 
'  And  return  to  school  with  me.'  " 


There  was  once  a  fine 
apple  orchard.  The  trees 
stood  up  straight  and  tall 
and  every  one  was  loaded 
with  fruit.  The  warm  sun 
shone  down  and  painted 
the  apples  in  the  brightest 
colors  it  could  think  of, 
and  they  grew  riper  and 
sweeter  every  day. 

Three  children  lived  in 
the  house  in  front  of  the 
orchard.  Very  often  they 
came  to  play  under  the 
trees  with  their  dolls,  or 
picked  the  daisies  and 
buttercups  growing  in  the 
grass. 

But  the  best  fun  of  all 
was  when  the  apples  were 
gathered  and  sorted,  each 
kind  by  itself  in  a  great 
rosy  pile  for  the  market. 
The  children  always  help- 


If  the  seeds  tasted  as  good  as  the  pulp  does,      ed  to  pick  them  up,  then  afterward  they  had  a 


people  would  eat  them  and  there  would  be  none 
to  plant.  But  we  throw  them  away  and  so 
help  to  plant  new  trees  wherever  we  are. 

Tell  how  apples  are  sent  to  many  countries, 
so  that  other  people  can  enjoy  this  good  fruit 
with  us  and  by  and  by  have  apple  trees  of  their 
own. 

Now  we  have  found  two  uses  for  apples,  let 
us  say  them  over  together  : 

Ripe  apples  are  good  for  boys  and  girls  to  eat. 

The  apples  hold  the  seeds  and  take  care  of 
them  until  they  are  ripe  and  ready  to  grow. 


ride  back  to  the  barn  in  the  big  wagon. 

"  The  apples  look  as  if  they  knew  they  were 
going  to  make  people  happy  and  do  some  good 
in  the  world,"  said  mamma  who  had  come  out 
to  watch  the  fun.  "You  can  almost  see  these 
big  fellows  chuckling  to  themselves.  They 
don't  look  much  like  Mr.  Jackson's  gnarly 
apples  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence." 

"  What  is  Mr.  Jackson  going  to  do  with  his 
apples  ?  "  asked  Ruth.  "  I  shouldn't  think  any- 
body would  want  to  eat  them." 

"  They  are  not  good  to  eat,"  said  mamma,  "  so 
I  am  afraid  he  means  to  make  cider  of  them. 
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"  He  will  not  pick  them  carefully  and  sort 
them  as  he  would  if  they  were  going  to  market. 
Cider  apples  are  all  dumped  in  together,  even 
those  that  are  wormy  or  that  have  begun  to  de- 
cay. 

"When  they  get  to  the  cider  mill  they  will 
be  shoveled  out  of  the  wagon  into  the  cider 
presses,  and  squeezed  and  mashed  until  all  the 
juice  runs  out  into  bad- smelling  tanks  called 
vats. 

"At  first  this  juice  looks  and  tastes  just  like 
that  in  the  apple,  but  in  a  few  hours  it  begins 
to  grow  darker  colored  and  to  lose  some  of  its 
sweet  taste.  This  is  because  a  part  of  the 
sugar  in  the  juice  has  been  changed  into  two 
new  things. 

"  One  of  these  passes  off  in  bubbles,  the 
other  stays  in  the  juice.  It  is  alcohol,  a  bad 
poison. 

"When  this  change  takes  place  the  apple 
juice  is  called  cider.  It  is  no  longer  good  to 
eat  as  it  was  when  it  was  in  the  apple.  The 
alcohol  has  poisoned  it." 

"  Isn't  sweet  cider  good  ?  "  asked  Ella.  "  Mr. 
Jackson  gave  me  some  once,  and  I  thought  it 
was  fine." 

"  So  did  I,"  said  Ruth  and  May  in  chorus ; 
"I  like  it  better  than  lemonade." 

"  I  used  to  like  it  too,"  said  mamma,  "  but 
I  never  drink  it.  I  don't  think  you  will  want 
to  when  I  tell  you 

(5) 
WHY   CIDER   IS   HARMFUL 

even  when  it  is  sweet.  It  is  because  one  can 
hardly  drink  it  at  all  without  wanting  more. 
The  more  he  drinks  the  more  he  wants  until  it 
is  almost  impossible  for  him  to  let  it  alone. 

"  He  soon  gets  tired  of  sweet  cider  and  likes 
it  better  when  it  is  several  weeks  old.  After  a 
while,  perhaps,  very  hard  cider  is  not  strong 
enough  for  him,  so  he  begins  to  take  other 
liquors.  Perhaps  now  he  wants  to  stop  drink- 
ing, but  more  than  likely  he  finds  that  the 
appetite  for  it  has  grown  too  powerful  for  him 
to  resist." 

"  Mr.  Jackson  says  cider  has  never  hurt  him 
and  he  has  drunk  it  all  his  life,"  said  Ruth ; 
"  so  it  can't  be  bad  for  everybody." 

"  When  I  was  crossing  the  street  the  other 
day,  I  heard  some  one  shout,  '  Mad  dog  !  ' 
said  mamma.  "  Everybody  stopped  what  he 
was  doing  and  ran  at  once  to  the  nearest  place 
of  shelter  till  a  policeman  could  get  to  the  spot 
and  put  the  poor  dog  out  of  his  pain. 

"  Instead  of  getting  out  of  danger  at  once, 
suppose  these  people  had  said  to  themselves, 
'  I  think  I'll  stay  right  here.  It  isn't  at  all 
likely  that  the  dog  will  bite  us  all,  and  perhaps 
I  shall  be  one  of  the  lucky  ones.'  Don't  you 
think  they  would  have  been  very  foolish  ? 

"  Cider  has  done  a  great  deal  more  harm  in 


the  world  than  any  mad  dog.  It  may  not  make 
every  one  a  drunkard  who  takes  it,  but  there  is 
always  danger  in  its  use  and  nobody  can  be 
sure  beforehand  that  it  will  not  hurt  him.  The 
only  safe  plan  is  never  to  taste  it  at  all." 

"  Mr.  Jackson  said  he  would  send  his  apples 
to  market,  and  not  make  them  into  cider  any 
more  if  he  had  such  nice  trees  as  we  have," 
said  Ella. 

Mamma  thought  a  minute. 

"  Perhaps  papa  will  let  him  have  some  grafts 
from  our  orchard,"  she  said.  "  You  can  ask 
him.  But  what  are  you  going  to  say  if  Mr. 
Jackson  offers  you  sweet  cider  again?" 

"  I  shall  tell  him  I  would  rather  get  my  apple 
juice  out  of  a  big  pippin  apple,"  said  Ruth. 
"  Then  I  know  it  won't  hurt  me." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  the  others.  "  Let's  get  a 
little  now."   And  off  they  ran  to  the  pippin  tree. 


AUTHORITATIVE  QUOTATIONS 

HEALTHFULNESS    OF   THE   APPLE 

No  variety  of  fruit  raised  on  our  soil  exceeds 
the  apple  in  healthfulness.  The  fruit  contains 
an  exceedingly  grateful  acid  (malic)  aiding 
digestion,  cooling  the  circulation,  and  influenc- 
ing the  nerve-centers.  Cooking  breaks  down 
the  cells  of  the  pulp,  diffusing  the  acid  and 
sugar  more  uniformly  through  the  mass,  and 
rendering  the  whole  more  easy  of  digestion.  — 
Journal  of  Chemistry. 

DANGER   IN   CIDER- DRINKING 

Many  people  are  under  the  impression  that 
cider  is  a  harmless  beverage,  but  it  is  not.  It 
contains  alcohol  like  all  fermented  liquors,  and 
from  taking  this  in  small  amounts  the  formation 
of  a  permanent  craving  and  an  alcohol  habit 
has  often  been  developed. —  Henry  F.  Hewes, 
M.D.,  Harvard  University. 

In  the  report  of  Burghill  Asylum  (England) 
the  medical  superintendent  states  that  more 
people  were  in  the  asylum  through  cider-drink- 
ing than  through  any  other  cause. —  British 
Medical  Journal. 

ALCOHOL   IN   CIDER 

In  cider,  alcohol  is  present  in  amounts  vary- 
ing from  three  to  six  per  cent. —  M.  Joffroy,. 
in  Revue  Scientifique. 

All  beers,  ales,  porters,  ciders,  and  wines- 
(home-made  or  not)  contain  alcohol  in  vary- 
ing quantity,  but  the  character  of  the  alcohol  is 
in  every  case  the  same. —  H.  Newell  Martin,. 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  late  Professor  of  Biology,  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

alcohol  specially  injurious  to  children 
Alcohol  has  a  greater  effect  on  young,  grow- 
ing cell-protoplasm  than  on  old  cells  and  formed 
tissue ;    it  is,   therefore,    specially  injurious    tc* 
children.— J.  J.  Ridge,  M.D. 
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THE  BODY  AS  A  WHOLE 
"  '"PHIS  is  the  eleventh  time  you  have  brought 
forward  that  same  statement,"   said   a 
judge  to  a  lawyer  who  was  arguing  an  import- 
ant case. 

"  Yes,  your  honor,  but  there  are  twelve  men 
in  the  jury  box,"  was  the  reply. 

The  physiology  teacher  has  few  absolutely 
new  facts  to  set  before  her  pupils.  Every  year 
brings  successive  classes,  and  each  must  learn 
the  same  story  of  right  living  and  be  taught  to 
form  habits  which  will  insure  sound  manhood 
and  womanhood. 

This  does  not  mean  monotous  work.  For 
thousands  of  years  Nature  has  given  us  the 
same  unending  round  of  seasons,  spring  grow- 
ing out  of  winter  and  summer  deepening  into 
fall,  yet  with  never  a  trace  of  tediousness  in 
the  process.  So  it  must  be  in  our  teaching. 
The  facts  so  familiar  to  us  are  unexplored  ter- 
ritory to  each  incoming  class  and  full  of  delight- 
ful mystery.  If  we  will  but  look  at  the  human 
body  through  the  fresh  young  eyes  of  child- 
hood, as  well  as  through  our  own  wise  spec- 
tacles, the  commonest  facts  will  be  glorified 
and  each  day's  lessons  will  be  an  inspiration  to 
better  things. 

Every  boy  and  girl  can  be  held  spellbound 
by  the  mechanical  marvels  which  are  every- 
where doing  away  with  hand  work.  But  al- 
though one  has  only  to  press  a  button  or  turn  a 
lever  to  accomplish  more  stupendous  under- 
takings than  Aladdin  ever  dreamed  of,  no 
machine  has  yet  been  made  which  can  com- 
pare with  the  human  body.  It  stands  alone  as 
the  one  piece  of  mechanism  which  builds  itself, 
repairs  itself,  and  regulates  its  own  movements. 

The  most  thrilling  tale  from  the  Arabian 
Nights  is  not  so  fascinating  as  that  which  tells 
how  this  marvellous  machine  is  made  up,  how 
its  thousands  of  parts  work  together  in  perfect 
harmony,  how  it  is  controlled,  and  above  all 
how  it  can  be  brought  to  the  highest  state  of 
efficiency.  No  physiology  lesson  which  deals 
with  such  a  subject  has  the  slightest  excuse  for 
being  dull,  though  it  be  repeated  to  a  thousand 
classes. 


Suppose  we  begin  the  year's  work  for  fourth 
grade  pupils  by  studying  the  body  as  a  whole. 
The  first  lesson  should  help  them  to  find 

HOW    THE    BODY    IS    MADE    UP 

If  any  of  the  class  have  visited  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  ask  them  to  tell  what 
they  saw  in  the  Machinery  and  Transportation 
Buildings,  and  then  to  describe  any  modern 
machine  which  they  know  about.  If  no  one 
can  do  this  offhand  have  them  look  up  the  sub- 
ject until  they  can,  keeping  the  following  points 
in  mind  : 

Is  it  made  in  few  or  many  parts?     Why? 

Are  all  the  different  parts  made  of  the  same 
kind  of  material  ?     Why  ? 

Is  it  a  success;  i.e.,  does  it  do  the  work  it 
is  made  for  better  than  any  other  machine 
can  do  it  ? 

Think  of  the  human  body  and  apply  the  same 
questions  to  it.  Of  what  parts  is  it  made  up? 
Are  they  alike  or  different?  Why  is  each 
needed?  Name  animals  whose  bodies  have  the 
same  number  of  parts  as  a  person's.  Find  how 
a  monkey's  body  differs  from  that  of  a  boy. 
Name  some  of  the  things  a  boy  can  do  which 
no  animal  can.  In  what  ways  are  animals  su- 
perior to  people  ? 

We  find  that  the  body  is  made  up  of  parts 
which  are  very  unlike,  how  is  it  about  the  ma- 
terial of  which  it  is  made?  Suppose  we  could 
see  the  inside  of  our  arms  or  of  any  part  of  our 
bodies  as  plainly  as  we  can  the  outside,  what 
would  we  find?  The  class  will  know  by  feeling 
of  their  arms  that  there  is  a  hard  part  within 
and  also  a  soft  part,  both  unlike  the  skin  which 
covers  the  outside.  They  have  seen  bones, 
blood,  and  muscle.  Let  them  experiment  fur- 
ther, getting  all  they  can  from  text-books  and 
other  sources  of  information  as  well,  until  they 
know  what  joints,  cords  and  tendons  are,  and 
how  and  why  they  differ. 

Bring  a  piece  of  beef  or  other  meat  from  the 
butcher's  shop  into  class,  and  let  each  pupil  ex- 
amine it  for  himself  to  see  what  other  kinds  of 
material  he  can  find.  Do  we  find  the  same  in 
the  human  body? 

Show  the  internal  organs  of  a  fowl,  the  lungs, 
heart,  crop,  gizzard,  kidneys,  and  intestines, 
after  first  washing  them  carefully  to  remove  all 
traces  of  blood  and  other  objectionable  matter. 
Have  the  class  find  and  show  by  blackboard 
diagram  the  relative  position  of  each  of  these 
organs.  How  do  they  differ  in  size,  appear- 
ance, materia],  and  location  from  similar  organs 
in  the  body? 

WHAT   THE    BODY    HAS    TO    DO 

Most  machines  are  made  to  do  only  one 
kind  of  work,  is  this  true  of  the  body?     In  the 
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first  place,  it  has  to  be  able  to  stand  upright. 
How  can  it  do  this?  If  we  build  a  house  the 
framework  is  the  first  part  which  goes  up. 
What  is  the  framework  of  the  body? 
!  Show  a  skeleton  if  one  is  to  be  had,  other- 
wise use  pictures  and  blackboard  drawings. 
Have  the  class  point  to  bones  which  are  alike. 
Why  are  they  not  all  of  the  same  shape  and 
size?  Compare  with  the  beams,  studs,  and 
rafters  of  a  house,  and  show  in  each  case  how 
the  size  or  shape  of  a  part  is  determined  by  the 
use  to  which  it  is  put. 

Find  a  part  of  the  skeleton  which  resembles 
.&  box;  another  which  is  like  a  cage.  What 
does  each  contain?  Point  out  various  bones 
and  let  the  class  decide  what  each  is  for. 

Why  are  there  more  bones  in  the  fingers  than 
in  the  arm?  Give  a  reason  for  the  many  small 
bones  of  the  spine.  Compare  the  human  skele- 
ton with  that  of  a  dog.  Notice  the  differences 
in  the  skeletons  of  a  grayhound  and  a  pig. 
How  do  these  differences  affect  their  habits? 
Why  is  it  a  good  thing  for  the  turtle  to  have 
his  skeleton  on  the  outside  of  his  body?  Why 
would  it  be  a  hindrance  to  us?  Find  and 
classify  the  joints  in  the  body. 

Besides  standing  upright  the  body  has  to 
move  about  from  place  to  place,  and  its  parts 
must  also  be  moveable.  How  is  this  freedom 
of  motion  secured  ?  Put  on  the  board  drawings 
of  the  upper  arm  muscles,  and  explain  how 
they  are  fastened  at  each  end.  Show  by  a 
piece  of  elastic  how  muscle  can  grow  shorter 
or  longer  and  thus  move  itself  and  whatever  it 
is  fastened  to. 

A  piece  of  boiled  beef  will  show  the  tiny 
fibers  of  which  muscle  is  made.  Find  the  little 
tissue  case  which  surrounds  each  fiber. 

Have  the  class  point  out  from  a  good  sized 
chart,  and  then  on  their  own  bodies,  the  largest 
muscles.  What  different  shaped  muscles  can 
be  found  ?  Why  are  they  not  all  alike  ?  Notice 
the  muscles  of  the  wrist  and  ankle.  Where  are 
cords  and  tendons  needed  instead  of  muscles? 

A  locomotive  can  not  run  a  train  without 
coal  and  water.  We  need  food  for  much  the 
same  reason,  to  give  us  strength  for  everything 
we  have  to  do,  and  to  keep  our  bodies  in  re- 
pair. What  are  the  parts  of  the  body  which 
hold  the  food  we  eat  and  get  it  ready  to  do 
this  work?  Point  them  out  on  the  chart.  No- 
tice how  they  are  placed  in  relation  to  one  an- 
other. Why  would  not  some  other  order  do 
just  as  well?  Find  how  each  of  the  digestive 
organs  is  adapted  to  its  part  of  this  work.  Why 
is  the  gullet  a  tube,  for  instance,  and  the 
stomach  a  bag  ?  Why  are  the  intestines  arranged 
in  coils  and  folds?  Why  is  the  outside  of  the 
intestines  smooth  and  the  inside  rough? 

The  body  needs  air  as  well  as  food  and  there 
must  be  special  organs  to  admit  it  and  let  it  out 
again.     Tell   what   parts  of  the  body  have  this 


work  to  do  and  how  they  do  it.  Ask  somebody 
to  breathe  through  a  tube  into  lime  water  to 
show  what  happens  to  the  air  while  passing 
through  the  body.  How  does  this  show  the 
need  of  good  ventilation  in  our  houses  ? 

Ask  the  class  to  think  how  the  body  protects 
its  more  delicate  parts  from  harm  by  means  of 
its  outer  covering,  the  skin.  Compare  the  skin 
in  man  with  that  of  different  animals,  birds, 
and  fish.  Does  each  have  the  same  work  to 
do  ?     How  is  each  adapted  to  its  work. 

There  is  much  waste 'matter  in  the  body 
which  must  be  constantly  got  rid  of.  How  is 
this  work  done  ?  Point  out  the  different  organs 
which  have  it  in  charge,  the  lungs,  skin,  kid- 
neys, and  bowels,  and  explain  the  importance 
of  each  in  helping  to  keep  the  body  healthy  and 
in  good  condition. 

HOW   THE    BODY    IS    CONTROLLED 

People  have  been  trying  for  hundreds  of  years 
to  make  a  machine  which  would  run  itself,  but 
the  human  body  is  the  only  one  that  can  do 
this  successfully.  How  does  it  manage?  What 
makes  our  eyes  shut  when  any  danger  threatens 
them  ?     What  tells  our  feet  to  move  ? 

Perhaps  it  was  the  nervous  system  which 
first  led  people  to  think  of  telegraphs.  At  any 
rate  they  are  something  alike,  only  no  country 
is  so  well  equipped  with  telegraph  lines  as  the 
body  is  with  nerves.  Try  pricking  the  body 
gently  with  a  pin  and  see  how  many  places  you 
can  find  without  one. 

Show  the  central  office  from  a  chart,  and  the 
more  important  stations  (ganglia).  Find  some 
of  the  largest  nerves  in  the  body  and  what  they 
connect.     Do  they  all  carry  the  same  messages  ? 

Think  again  of  all  the  many  kinds  of  work 
the  body  does  every  day,  walking,  running,  mak- 
ing the  food  we  eat  into  blood,  purifying  the 
blood,  and  sending  it  all  over  the  body.  Show 
that  every  one  of  these  movements  is  controlled 
by  the  brain  and  nervous  system. 


AUTHORITATIVE    QUOTATIONS 
ALCOHOL   DOES   NOT   FEED   THE    BODY 

Alcohol  is  not  a  food,  is  not  an  innocent 
beverage  for  the  human  race,  is  not  conducive 
to  the  health  and  well  being  of  normal  man ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  it  belongs  among  the 
drugs,  and  Ihe  active  poisonous  drugs  at  that. 
— R.  T.  Trimble,  M.D. 

ALCOHOL   TEARS    DOWN   THE    BODY 

Indeed,  before  the  manifestation  of  clearly 
marked  symptoms,  the  so-called  small  doses  of 
alcohol,  subtly  insinuating  themselves  little  by 
little,  too  slowly  and  invisibly  for  immediate 
observation,  attack  organ  after  organ,  system 
after  system,  causing  the  most  extensive,  but  up 
to  a  certain  time  undiscoverable  degeneration 
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of  the  tissues  of  all  parts  of  the  organism. 
In  time  the  functions  of  all  the  organs  are 
more  and  more  vitiated,  and  the  vital  energy 
of  the  organism  is  found  to  be  disordered 
throughout.— R.  K.  Koppe,  M.D. 

ALCOHOL   DOES   NOT   HELP   PEOPLE   TO    DO 
MORE    WORK 

Contrary  to  the  popular  opinion,  heavy  work 
is  not  made  easier  by  alcohol.  When  alcohol 
is  added  to  the  fatigue  products  of  the  muscles 
the  depressing  effect  is  very  marked.  The 
laborer  who  earns  his  livelihood  by  the  exertion 
of  his  muscles  destroys  the  source  of  his 
strength  most  effectually  by  the  use  of  alcohol. 
— Munchene  Medicinische 
Wochenschrift. 

In  a  six  day  bicycle 
race  at  New  York  there 
were  thirty-three  entries. 
Twelve  men  stayed  in 
the  race,  —  all  who  used 
alcohol  dropped  out. 
The  one  who  had  never 
touched  it  won  the 
race,  as  he  did  the  pre- 
vious year;  the  second 
used  none ;  the  third 
drank  sparingly,  had  one- 
half  teaspoon  brandy 
in  training;  the  fourth 
takes  a  drink  occasionally 
when  he  feels  like  it, 
— in  training  had  a  little 
beer.  Here  is  an  in- 
verse ratio  between 
drink  and  victory.  The 
latest  English  -  American 
boat  race  gave  similar 
results. — G.  D.  Haggard, 
M.  D.,  in  the  Medical 
Dial. 

ALCOHOL    RETARDS 
DIGESTION 


It  is  claimed  that  alco- 
hol aids  digestion.  On  L 
the  contrary  it  coagu- 
lates albuminous  matter, 
and  thus  renders  it  more  difficult  of  absorption. 
Ry  its  action  the  sugary  materials  become  with 
difficulty  soluble.  It  retards  or  embarrasses  di- 
gestive fermentation.  It  provokes  nausea,  in- 
digestion, and  causes  the  gastric  catarrh  that 
troubles  all  drinkers. — Dr.  de  Vaucleroy,  Pro- 
fessor of  Hygiene  in  the  Relgium  Military 
School. 

The  effect  of  alcohol  is  to  weaken,  or  at  any 
rate  to  retard,  the  process  of  digestion.  A  day 
in  bed  is  a  far  more  sure  alleviator  of  dyspepsia 
than  any  amount  of  alcohol,  and  a  few  days  of 
such  treatment,  followed  by  a  course  of  regular 
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dieting,  rest  and  fresh  air,  will  put  any  patient 
in  a  fair  way  of  recovery  where  alcoholic  treat- 
ment has  utterly  failed  to  produce  any  good 
results. —  G.  Sims  Woodhead,  M.D.,   London. 

ALCOHOL   IS   A    BRAIN    POISON 

Science  has  established  that  alcohol  destroys 
first  and  most  those  parts  which  are  most  deli- 
cate and  most  recently  developed.  These  are 
those  wonderfully  delicate  brain  cells  upon 
whose  proper  formation  the  difference  between 
men  and  beasts  chiefly  depends. 

Whoever  gives  wine  and  beer  to  a  child 
injures  these  delicate  structures  in  their  forma- 
tion, and  thoughtlessness,    flightiness,   passion, 

coarse  sensuality  and  all 
base  characteristics  attain 
d  o  m  i  n  a  t  i  o  n. — Franz 

SCHONENBERGER,     M.D. 

ALCOHOL    LESSENS     POWER 
OF  RESISTING  DISEASE 

The  white  blood  corpus- 
cles are  not,  like  the  red 
corpuscles,  confined  with- 
in the  veins,  but  can  wan- 
der throughout  the  system 
to  any  point  where  they  are 
needed  as  "germ-killers." 
The  fact  that  alcohol  in- 
jures these  little  soldiers, 
who  are  always  on  guard 
for  our  defence,  shows  why 
and  how  alcohol  lowers 
the  power  of  resisting  dis- 
ease.—W.  S.  Hall,  M.D., 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physi- 
ology, Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Medical  School. 

THE  SO-CALLED  VIRTUES  OF 
ALCOHOL  ONLY  AN  EXCUSE 

All  this  talk  about  the  nu- 
tritive value,  the  strength- 
ening and  curative  proper- 
ties of  alcohol,  is  nothing 
but  a  cloak  the  drinker 
employs  for  concealing  his 
appetite.  If  people  did 
not  wish  to  drink,  nobody  would  concern  himself 
about  the  trifling  nutriment  claimed  for  alcohol. 
— P.  J.  Mobius,  M.D.,  Leipsic. 

QUALITY    OF    ALCOHOL   NOT   AFFECTED    BY 
ITS    QUANTITY 

Alcohol  in  small  doses  does  not  differ  in 
quality  from  alcohol  in  large  doses.  One  drop 
of  it  has  the  same  characteristics  as  a  thousand 
drops.  The  large  quantity  produces  a  more 
powerful  effect  than  the  small  quantity,  but  in 
kind  the  effect  is  the  same. — J.  W.  Grosvenor, 
M.D. 
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High  School 


FERMENTATION 

NO  one  can  understand  why  alcoholic  drinks 
have  the  power  to  harm  and  destroy  the 
body  until  he  knows  something  of  the  nature 
of  alcohol,  and  how  it  is  formed.  This  he  gets 
from  the  study  of  fermentation,  a  subject  in- 
cluded in  all  modern  physiologies.  For  high 
school  pupils  we  suggest  one  or  more  lessons 
on  the  following  topics  : 

Purpose  of  the  ferment  (to  keep  the  earth  inhabi- 
table). 

Nature  of  fermentation  (a  process  of  decomposi- 
tion). 

The  yeast  plant,  its 

Method  of  reproduction. 

Growth. 

Size. 

Products  (alcohol  an  excrement). 

Fermentation  of  fruit  juices  (a  chemical  change 
which  degrades). 

Nature  of  alcohol  (always  a  poison,  quality  not 
affected  by  quantity). 


AUTHORITATIVE    QUOTATIONS 
THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  FERMENT  IN  NATURE. 

There  seems  to  be  on  the  one  hand  a 
gradual  building  up  of  dead  matter,  first  into 
vegetable  and  then  into  animal  living  organ- 
isms, and  on  the  other,  by  means  of  the  pro- 
cess of  decay,  putrefaction  due  to  the  growth 
of  minute  plants,  a  breaking  down  of  the  bodies 
of  animals  into  their  chemical  constituents. 

In  both  cases  plants  seem  to  be  the  middle 
stage  in  the  transformation  both  from  dead 
matter  to  the  living  animal,  and  in  the  reverse 
process.  But  for  the  latter,  indeed,  the  surface 
of  the  globe  would  long  since  have  been  thickly 
covered  over  with  the  innumerable  dead  bodies 
of  the  various  species  of  animals  and  would 
have  been  rendered  entirely  uninhabitable. — 
D.  McDonnell,  M.D.,  in  the  Medical  Pioneer, 

NATURE    OF    FERMENTATION 

Fermentation  is  merely  one  form  of  decom- 
position, but  unlike  many  other  forms  it  does 
not  disengage  offensive  gases.  —  Dietetic  and 
Hygienic  Gazette. 


THE    YEAST    PLAN1 

It  will  be  worth  while  to  rehearse  the  most 
important  facts  known  with  regard  to  the  class 
of  fungi  to  which  the  common  yeast  forms  be- 
long. These  fungi  reproduce  themselves,  not 
by  division  into  halves,  as  do  the  common 
bacteria,  but  by  the  process  of  budding ;  the 
cells,  when  undergoing  this  process,  appearing 
under  the  lens  much  like  common  cacti. 

Each  bud  provides  itself  with  a  membrane 
when  separating  from  the  parent  cell,  and  thus 
becomes  complete  in  itself.  The  parent  cell 
does  not  die  in  this  process  but  gives  rise  to 
other  buds,  the  entire  process  consuming  about 
two  hours  in  those  forms  where  the  life  history 
can  be  easily  watched. 

The  new  cells  thus  produced  are  often  bound 
together  in  clusters  or  irregular  chains.  Each 
cell  has  its  proper  membrane,  which  is  filled 
with  protoplasm,  and  contains  a  nucleus.  It 
will  average  eight  to  ten  millimeters  in  size. — 
Journal  American  Medical  Association. 

ALCOHOL  AN  EXCREMENT  OF  THE  YEAST  PLANT 

Yeast,  like  every  living  organism,  shows  phe- 
nomena of  two  kinds,  first  those  of  nutrition 
and  assimilation  which  are  subordinate  to  the 
presence  of  its  nutritious  principles  (sugar,, 
nitrogenous  compounds,  mineral  salts).  Side 
by  side  with  these  phenomena  of  nutrition 
other  inverse  reactions,  those  of  disassimilation,. 
take  place  by  which  the  tissues  are  changed 
into  excrementitious  products,  unsuited  to  the 
life  of  the  cell,  and  these  are  eliminated.  Car- 
bon dioxide  and  alcohol  are  the  consequences 
of  this  process  and  belong  to  disassimilating^ 
reactions. — London  Lancet. 

FERMENTATION    CHANGES   THE   NATURE   OF 
FRUIT   JUICES 

Between  the  sweet  juice  of  the  grape  which 
does  not  intoxicate  and  the  intoxicating  wine 
which  the  drinker  loves,  a  foreign  element  has 
entered  —  fermentation ;  that  is,  the  life  of  a 
little  fungus  —  yeast  —  which  feeds  upon  the 
juice  of  the  grape  and  rejects  the  wine.  That 
which  we  drink  as  wine  has  no  more  to  do 
with  grape-juice  than  the  arrow-root  (starch) 
of  the  plant,  for  instance,  has  with  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  air  on  which  it  lives.  The  one  as 
well  as  the  other  is  a  product  of  a  chem- 
ical change  which  is  brought  about  by  the 
life  process  of  an  organism,  though  in  quite 
the  opposite  sense,  for  the  plant  cell  glorifies 
that  which  it  consumes,  in  that  it  forms  frorn 
dead  substances,  carbon  dioxide  and  water,, 
a  great  source  of  power  (sugar),  while  the 
yeast  cell  does  exactly  the  opposite,  consuming 
sugar  and  robbing  it  of  most  of  its  power,  and 
casting  out  as  waste  substances  carbon  dioxide 
and  alcohol.  —  J.  Gaule,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Physiology  in  University  of  Zurich. 
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Why  fret  thee,  soul, 
For  things  beyond  thy  small  control? 
But  do  thy  part  and  thou  shalt  see 
Heaven  will  have  charge  of  these  and  thee. 
Sow  thou  the  seed,  and  wait  in  peace 

The  Lord's  increase. 

Kate  Putnam  Osgood. 


THE  awful  tragedy  of  the  recent  attempt 
upon  the  life  of  President  McKinley  leads 
us  to  conclude  that  the  abstract  from  the  Bos- 
ton address  on  the  editorial  page  will  be  timely, 
and  that  it  justifies  crowding  out  the  September 
salutation  to  the  teacher. 


In  the  October  Journal  we  hope  to  present 
to  our  readers  some  glimpse  of  the  great  loss 
Scientific  Temperance  Instruction  has  met  in 
the  going  to  the  better  land  of  one  of  the  most 
honored  members  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  this 
Department,  the  great  thinker,  scholar,  writer 
and  orator,  Joseph  Cook. 


AN  ATTEMPT  TO  ASSASSINATE  LIBERTY 

THE  would-be  assassin's  shots  aimed  at  our 
President  last  Friday  afternoon  in  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  at  Buffalo  have 
reached  and  hurt  nearly  every  heart  in  this  na- 
tion of  seventy-five  millions  of  people.  While 
those  shots  wounded,  with  the  intent  to  kill  our 
honored  and  beloved  chief  magistrate,  they 
were,  in  reality,  aimed  at  every  one  of  this  sov- 
ereign people  who  believes  in  and  would  defend 
our  popular  government.  The  bullets  that 
entered  the  body  of  the  man  whom  we  have 
clothed  with  power  as  the  chief  executive  of 
this  great  nation  were  a  wild,  fanatical,  murder- 
ous attempt  toward  substituting  anarchy  for 
what  we  hold  dearer  than  life  itself,  our  cher- 
ished institutions  of  popular  government  and 
the  social  order  that  includes  our  religion  and 
our  homes. 

Of  one  thing  in  this  dark  hour  we  may  be 
thankful.  The  ideas  which  that  dastardly  act 
represents  are  not  American  products.  They 
are  instead  an  importation  of  an  unreasoning 


form  of  opposition  to  all  government,  aroused 
by  old  world  tyrannies. 

Opposition  to  the  unlimited  monarchy  of 
Russia,  where  the  people  for  centuries  were 
serfs,  and  are  now  a  peasantry  so  stolid  as 
scarcely  to  be  able  to  realize  their  limitations, 
has  given  the  world  Nihilism.  Advocates  of 
Nihilistic  theories  in  England,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  and  other  continental  countries  are 
called  Anarchists.  Through  the  wide  open 
doors,  swung  on  golden  hinges,  which  invite  all 
peoples  of  all  lands  to  come  to  our  hospitable 
shores,  some  of  these  anarchists  have  come  to 
us.  They  seem  unable  to  understand  that  their 
theories  are  uncalled  for  in  this  land  of  liberty. 
But  their  ideas  of  liberty  are  very  different  from 
ours.  Here  is  a  statement  of  their  belief  as 
given  by  an  authority  in  the  New  Century  Dic- 
tionary : 

An  anarchist  is  "  One  who  seeks  to  overturn 
by  violence  all  constituted  forms  and  institu- 
tions of  society  and  government,  all  law  and 
order,  and  all  rights  of  property  with  no  pur- 
pose of  establishing  any  other  system  of  order 
in  the  place  of  that  destroyed." 

Imagine  if  you  can  the  conditions  that  would 
exist  where  such  ideas  should  be  carried  out  I 
Their  theory  is  that  "the  individual  is  supreme," 
that  "  government  in  any  form  is  an  excrescence 
on  nature."  They  would  "  abrogate  all  laws 
touching  the  marriage  relation,"  and  thus  would 
destroy  that  unit  in  society,  the  home.  Those 
feeders,  mainstays  of  the  social  order  that  we 
call  civilization,  our  institutions  of  religion,  and 
our  schools  these  anarchists  would  demolish. 
Our  courts  of  justice,  trial  by  jury,  our  laws 
enacted  by  the  people,  and  our  regularly  con- 
stituted legislative  bodies  for  enacting  these 
laws,  above  all  the  executive  departments  of 
our  government  that  are  enforcing  the  enact- 
ments which  hold  society  together,  and  all  pro- 
perty rights  they  would  destroy  by  violence,, 
and  for  the  chaos  that  would  follow  they  offer 
nothing.  They  are  destructionists  only.  They 
seem  to  have  no  idea  of  construction  or  of  its 
necessity.  In  trying  to  kill  all  rulers  they  are 
aiming  to  destroy  everything  that  prevents  a  man 
from  being  a  law  unto  himself  alone  concerning 
his  neighbor's  property  and  everything  else. 
Their  arguments  are  dynamite,  bombs,  daggers 
and  bullets  ;  their  rendezvous  the  saloons. 

A  long  black  catalogue  of  murders  attempted 
and  committed  on  czars,  kings,  queens,  em- 
perors, empresses  and  presidents  in  many  lands 
witness  to  the  horrid  purposes  of  this  class  of 
misguided  seekers  after  freedom  to  do  what 
they  individually  choose. 

Truly  did  Madam  Roland  exclaim,  kneeling 
before  the  clay  statue  of  liberty  erected  near 
the  guillotine  with  which  she  was  beheaded  in 
the  French  Revolution,  "  O,  Liberty,  liberty, 
what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name  !  " 
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Note  for  a  moment  the  contrast  between  the 
anarchist  idea  of  liberty  and  ours. 

The  preamble  to  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence says  : 

"All  men  are  born  with  an  equal  right  to 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

The  legal  definition  of  this  liberty  which  is 
our  heritage  is  this  : 

"Liberty  is  freedom  from  all  restraint  ex- 
cept such  as  the  rights  of  others  prescribe." 

I  believe  in  definitions.  They  help  to  clear 
thinking,  but  I  would  amend  this  otherwise 
good  one  to  make  it  include  the  obligation  of 
the  creature  to  his  Creator.  I  would  make  it 
read  : 

"  Liberty  is  freedom  from  all  restraint  except 
such  as  duty  to  God  and  the  rights  of  others 
prescribe." 

You  or  I  have  no  liberty  to  ignore  the  com- 
mand of  our  Maker,  "  My  son,  my  daughter, 
give  me  thine  heart,"  any  more  than  we  have 
to  take  from  our  neighbors  what  is  their  right- 
ful due.  I  am  sure  you  will  accept  this  amend- 
ment, for  this  is  a  Christian  nation.  We  ac- 
knowledge God  as  our  chief  lawgiver.  It 
would  be  of  interest  to  note,  if  time  permitted, 
how  this  government  of  the  people  in  the 
details  of  its  legislative  and  executive  depart- 
ments fits  and  harmonizes  with  our  definition 
of  liberty.  Every  individual  as  far  as  the 
government  is  concerned  is  allowed  to  decide 
for  himself  as  to  his  duties  to  his  Maker.  And 
every  man  and  woman  in  all  our  broad  land  are 
free  from  all  restraint  that  is  not  imposed  by  the 
rights  of  others,  but  these  they  must  not  invade. 

Strange  that  anarchists  should  wish  to  over- 
throw such  freedom,  and  stranger  still  that  they 
should  think  they  could  do  it  by  murdering  our 
beloved  President !  To  destroy  the  reigning 
family  and  its  successors  in  an  unlimited  per- 
sonal monarchy  like  Russia  would  be  to  destroy 
that  government,  and  would  bring  temporary 
chaos  in  affairs.  Something  like  that  might 
follow  if  the  royal  successors  were  all  killed  in 
a  limited  monarchy  like  England,  but  in  the 
United  States  not  a  royal  family  but  the  people 
are  the  source  of  power.  If  the  anarchists 
were  able  to  kill  our  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  every  one  eligible  in  such  an  emer- 
gency to  that  office,  if  they  could  kill  every 
member  of  Congress  and  of  our  state  legisla- 
tures in  both  House  and  Senate,  and  all  in  any 
executive  office,  this  government  of  the  people 
would  still  stand,  for  their  places  would  quickly 
be  filled.  We  are  used  to  power  reverting  back 
to  its  source.  That  is  a  part  of  our  system. 
Not  until  they  had  accomplished  the  impos- 
sible, namely,  had  killed  the.  seventy-five  mil- 
lions of  people  could  the  source  of  power  for 
the  perpetuity  of  this  government  be  destroyed 
by  the  violence  of  anarchists.  They  may  fill 
the   nation's  heart  with  sorrow  by  taking  pre 


cious  lives  as  they  have  attempted  to  do  in  this 
case.  This  we  must  prevent.  But  let  us  be 
wise  as  well  as  just,  and  realize  that  our  danger 
is  not  so  much  from  violence  as  from  disin- 
tegration of  the  capacity  of  any  portion  of  our 
people  for  self-government.  What  shall  we  do 
to  prevent  such  an  emergency  ?  Many  of  these 
anarchists  are  sincere,  but  their  theories  and 
conclusions  are  wrong.  We  must  take  care 
that  the  virus  of  this  wrong  thinking  does  not 
spread. 

We  have  had  much  teaching  of  patriotism  in 
our  public  schools  and  elsewhere.  Now  we 
need  to  teach  with  great  thoroughness  what 
real  liberty  is  and  what  it  is  not.  Let  us  have 
such  a  strict  surveillance  of  every  man  who 
would  land  on  our  shores  as  will  show  whether 
he  is  an  anarchist.  Let  it  include  every  wo- 
man too,  for  the  wrong  teaching  of  a  woman,  a 
Russian  high  priestess  of  anarchy,  has  been  one 
incitement  to  this  foul  deed  against  our  Presi- 
dent. All  individuals  tainted  in  the  least  with 
anarchy  should  be  sent  back  to  the  lands  from 
which  they  come.  All  unnaturalized  persons 
now  here  who  hold  such  ideas  should  be  de- 
ported. Let  us  have  a  law  that  will  define 
treason  and  describe  its  penalty,  and  then  let 
us  enforce  it.  If  there  is  no  law  now  that 
would  punish  the  would-be  assassin  of  our 
President  beyond  ten  years'  imprisonment, 
then  let  us  have  one  that  will.  Let  us  have 
special  legislation  for  such  a  criminal.  All 
foreign  born  who  have  become  citizens  should 
be  led  to  know  that  this  country  will  not  toler- 
ate the  presence  of  anarchy. 

Yes,  this  is  a  land  of  free  speech  and  of  a 
free  press,  but  not  of  freedom  for  those  who 
would  destroy  the  institutions  born  of  the  liberty 
for  which  our  fathers  died.  This  beloved  coun- 
try of  ours  has  been  baptized  in  blood.  Have 
you  asked  as  I  have  with  a  bleeding  heart,  why 
must  every  step  for  liberty  be  gained  at  such  a 
cost?  History  answers  only  by  pointing  to  the 
long  line  of  martyrs  who  blazed  the  way  for  our 
liberties  as  they  reddened  the  soil  of  this  land 
with  their  life  blood.  Our  fathers,  the  pioneers, 
often  returned  from  their  labors  of  the  day  to 
find  wife  and  children  dead,  scalped  by  the 
hawk-eyed,  wolf-hearted  Indian,  and  the  home 
in  ashes.  Why  did  they  not  go  back  to  Europe  ? 
There  was  nowhere  for  them  to  go.  To  return 
to  England  would  have  been  to  meet  again  the 
persecutions  they  had  fled  from.  Catholic  Spain 
was  not  to  be  thought  of;  France  with  soldiers, 
shotguns  and  swords  was  terrorizing  whole  town- 
ships of  people  in  a  single  day  into  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross  to  prevent  being  shot.  To 
have  gone  to  Germany  would  have  meant  im- 
mediate conscription  to  fight  Frederick  the 
Great's  battles.  Going  to  Italy  was  facing  the 
power  they  characterized  as  the  "  Mother  of 
harlots." 
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Frontier  life  in  America  meant  dangers,  but 
also  liberty  and  boundless  hope  for  the  future. 
Return  to  the  old  world  meant  danger  without 
liberty  or  hope  for  the  future,  and  so  our  fathers 
stayed  and  "  we  have  entered  into  the  fruits  of 
their  labors." 


as  to  what  constitutes  real  liberty  there  may  be 
danger.  Let  us  be  true  to  our  duty  here  and 
shut  up  the  saloons  as  well.  It  is  in  them  that 
anarchy  is  brewed  and  the  drink  sold  that 
makes  the  mental  degenerate,  the  unbalanced 
mind  which  furnishes  a  fertile  soil  for  the  un- 


Lexington,  Bunker  Hill,  Dorchester  Heights,      reasoning  errors  of  anarchy— Czolgosz  is  a  pro 
Bennington,  Valley  Forge,  Saratoga,   Trenton      duct  of  the  saloon. 


and  Yorktown  all  tell  of  seven  years  of  blood 
shed,  carnage  and  suffering  that  gave  national 
independence   to   the    white  race   in   this   re- 
public.     Then    in   due  time   a  President  was 
given  us,  Abraham  Lincoln,  with  a  soul  so  true 
that  over  and  above  the  roar  of  drums,  and  the 
din  of  battle  he  could  hear  the  divine  command, 
"  Let  my  colored  people  go."     It  is  an  illustra- 
tion not  of  the  vengeance  but  of  the  rewards  of 
history  that  the   arm    of   a  herculean   son   of 
Ethiopia  who  was  liberated  from  slavery  when 
he  was  four 
years  old,  by 
the  Eman- 
cipation 
Proclama- 
tion, should 
last    Friday 
have  hurled 
the  assassin 
away     from 
his  murder- 
ous     intent 
to  send  still 
another  bul- 
let into  the 
body  of  our 
President. 
There    is 
never  gath- 
ered  in   all 
our  land  an 
au  die  nee 
the   size   of 
this,  without 
some  being 
present  who 

were  a  part  of  that  awful  sacrifice  for  liberty 
that  we  call  our  Civil  War. 

And  the  Spanish  War,  can  I  trust  myself  to 
speak  of  it?  You  know  its  priceless  cost  to  me. 
We  are  perhaps  too  near  it  to  understand  its 
real  import.  When  the  dews  of  death  were  on 
the  brow  of  my  noble  son  who  gave  his  life  for 
that  cause,  he  said,  "The  Spanish  War  was  for 
the  extension  of  the  principles  of  liberty  for 
which  our  nation  stands.  For  that  cause  every 
true  American  should  be  ready  to  sacrifice,  if 
need  be,  life  itself." 

Our  liberties  have  been  bought  at  a  great 
cost.  I  have  no  fear  that  we  shall  surrender 
them  to  the  violence  of  the  anarchist,  but  that 
we  may,  when  the  horror  of  this  deed  is  past, 
become  careless  about  the  inculcation  of  error 


For  the  restoration  to  health  of  the  clean, 
pure  man,  the  Christian  patriot,  the  wise  and 
experienced  statesman  whom  we  have  clothed 
with  the  power  of  a  great  sovereign  people, 
who  was  shot  because  he  represents  our  ideas 
of  freedom,  all  praying  souls  the  world  around 
will  continue  to  pray  till  God,  if  it  be  his  will, 
shall  give  him  back  to  us  again. 

Mary  H.  Hunt, 

From  an  Address  made  by  request  to  the  Pilgrim  Con- 
gregdtiomal  Church,  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept   8,  1901. 


The  Rus- 
sianGovern- 
ment  Com- 
mission o  n 
Alcoholism 
re  c  o  m  - 
mends  that 
spirits  no 
longer  b  e 
served  as  a 
to 
in 
or 
be 


"  The  springs  run  low,  and  on  the  brooks,  in  idle  golden  freighting. 
Bright  leaves  sink  noiseless  in  the  hush  of  woods,  for  winter  waiting.' 


ration 

soldiers, 
peace 
war,  nor 
given  by  the 
officers;  and 
that  there 
be  eli m i  - 
nated  from 
the  second- 
ary school 
books  the 
teaching 


that  spirits 
are  good  in  moderation.  Of  fifty-eight  school 
children  of  the  superior  class,  it  was  found  that 
ten  had  already  been  drinking  spirits  and  five 
had  been  drunk  ;  while  among  twenty-seven  of 
the  lower  class  nineteen  had  already  drunk 
spirits  and  seventeen  had  already  been  drunk. 


There  shall  never  be  one  lost  good ;  what  was 
shall  live  as  before  ; 
The  evil  is  null,  is  nought,  is  silence  implying 
sound ; 
What  was  good  shall  be  good,  with,  for  evil,  so 
much  good  more  ; 
On  the  earth  the  broken  arcs  ;  in  the  heaven 
a  perfect  round. 

— Browning. 
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CHILDREN    OF   MANY  COUNTRIES 

I.      ITALY. 

To  our  American  Cousins  : 

Do  we  need  to  introduce  ourselves  ?  Let  us 
tell  you  where  we  live  and  you  will  quickly 
guess  who  we  are.  We  live  in  a  boot-shaped 
peninsula  which  you  will  find  on  your  maps  of 
Europe.  Now  you  know  us.  Yes,  we  are 
Italians.  Perhaps  some  of  our  brothers  and 
sisters  who  have  gone  to  America  are  in  your 
schools.  But  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about 
those  of  us  who  stay  in  beautiful,  sunny  Italy. 

Shut  your  eyes  and  try  to  picture  our  land. 
Here  are  dark  forests  of  oak  and  chestnut, 
fields  gay  with  flowers ;  there  are  vineyards, 
olive  orchards,  rows  of  lemon,  citron,  rose  and 
oleander  trees,  and  over  all  a  wonderful  blue 
sky.  In  our  cities  and  towns  are  grand 
churches,  some  of  them  built  hundreds  of  years 
ago,  and  beautiful  paintings  and  fine  marble 
sculpture. 

Do  you  wonder  that  we  are  happy  in  this 
land  and  nearly  always  want  to  come  back  to 
it  when  sometimes  we  have  gone  away  to  other 
countries  to  earn  more  money? 

The  people  in  Italy  are  very  fond  of  children. 
They  call  us  bambinos.  Indeed,  sometimes  it 
is  said  we  are  spoiled  because  we  are  allowed 
to  do  so  much  as  we  please.  But  whether  that 
is  true  or  not,  there  is  always  great  rejoicing 
when  a  little  baby  comes  into  one  of  our  homes. 
He  is  christened  when  he  is  very  small,  usually 
before  he  is  two  days  old,  and  this  is  a  great 
occasion.  The  godparents  make  him  gifts,  and 
his  parents  give  a  feast  to  their  friends.  Even 
the  brigands  in  the  mountains  who  live  a  wild 
life,  and  rob  and  steal  and  sometimes  kill  other 
people,  see  to  it  that  their  babies  are  chris- 
tened. A  priest  was  once  seized  by  the 
brigands  and  carried  off  to  their  stronghold 
among  the  mountains.  Here  he  was  given  a 
fine  supper  and  a  very  comfortable  bed  for  the 
night,  although  I  suspect  he  did  not  sleep  very 
well,  wondering  what  the  brigands  would  do  to 
him  the  next  day.  In  the  morning,  after  break- 
fast, the  chief  brigand  said  to  him  :  "  Christen 
my  bambino.  Christen  him  '  Giuseppe.'  Re- 
ceive him  into  the  Holy  Church,  or  I  will  have 
you  hanged."  Of  course  the  priest  obeyed  as 
quickly  as  he  could,  and  when  the  ceremony 
was  over  he  was  given  a  purse  of  gold  and 
taken  back  unharmed  to  the  spot  where  he  had 
been  captured  the  day  before.  And  for  many 
years  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  a  gift  was 
quietly  left  at  his  door. 

While  we  are  little  babies  we  are  done  up 
very  snugly,  almost  like  mummies,  in  several 
yards  of  bandage  which  is  sometimes  white  or 
sometimes  red  and  white  or  blue  and  white. 
Then  we  are  often  placed  on  a  large  pillow 
stuffed  with  wool  and  made  on  purpose  for  us. 


This  is  fastened  around  us  with  three  strings,  a 
little  cap  is  placed  on  our  heads  and  we  are 
ready  to  be  taken  for  an  airing. 

When  we  are  older  we  like  to  wear  bright 
colors,  and  the  girls  and  women  often  have  a 
gay  colored  handkerchief  upon  their  heads. 

"  As  soon  as  the  Italian  baby  begins  to  show 
strength  in  his  limbs,  he  is  put  in  the  '  Cercle,' 
a  sort  of  hen-coop,  large  at  the  bottom,  and  nar- 
row enough  at  the  top  to  hold  baby  in  it ;  it  is 
made  of  wicker  and  weaved  very  open  ;  outside 
there  is  a  small  rail  large  enough  to  hold  play- 
things for  him. 

"  When  baby  gets  tired  he  makes  himself  small 
and  sometimes  he  almost  disappears  under  the 
Cercle ;  then  he  is  taken  up  and  put  to  bed  or 
to  crawl  on  the  floor. 

"  But  when  he  gets  stronger  he  not  only  pushes 
the  Cercle.  but  you  may  see  him  in  the  streets 
taking  hold  of  it  and  running ;  to  see  him  re- 
minds one  of  a  rooster  when  he  gets  ready  to 
fight ;  and  sometimes  the  babies  will  fight,  par- 
ticularly when  there  are  several  of  them  in  one 
street,  for  each  wants  some  other  baby's  toys. 
At  first  they  put  out  their  tiny  hands,  and  beg 
for  the  other  fellow's  playthings ;  then  as  the 
baby  sees  that  this  is  in  vain,  he  raises  his  Cer- 
cle and  starts  for  his  enemy  who,  seeing  him 
coming,  grabs  hold  of  his  own  Cercle  and  off  he 
goes  toward  his  own  mother.  Sometimes  three 
or  four  babies  get  together ;  then  as  they  tip 
toward  each  other,  it  is  really  fun  to  watch 
them." 

When  Bambino  is  still  quite  small,  perhaps 
even  before  he  learns  to  walk,  he  begins  to  eat 
black  bread  and  garlic  with  a  bit  of  strong 
cheese.  As  he  grows  older  he  eats  a  kind  of 
bread  which  we  call  polenta.  Our  mothers 
make  it  by  stirring  yellow  meal  and  a  little  salt 
into  a  pan  of  boiling  water  until  quite  a  thick 
mush  is  formed.  Then  the  mush  is  spread  out 
in  a  shallow  pan  or  on  a  slab  to  cool.  Soon  it 
becomes  quite  hard  and  the  father  or  mother 
draws  a  string  through  it,  cutting  it  into  as 
many  pieces  as  there  are  people  to  eat  it.  Do 
you  think  it  rather  dry?  Perhaps  it  would  not 
agree  with  us  if  we  had  not  been  taught  to  eat 
slowly. 

Besides  polenta  we  have  many  other  things 
to  eat.  Some  of  you  quite  likely  have  eaten 
the  macaroni  of  which  we  are  so  fond.  We 
have  vegetables  and  fruits,  especially  melons  if 
we  live  near  Naples.  In  Lent  we  have  buns 
made  of  the  kernels  of  the  pine-cone  mixed 
with  oil  and  sugar.  At  Christmas  we  eat  torone 
and  pan  giallo.  Torone  is  a  hard  candy  made 
of  honey  and  almonds  and  covered  wkh  sugar. 
Pan  giallo  is  made  of  plums,  citron,  almonds, 
sugar,  pine-seeds  and  pistachio  all  mixed  up  to- 
gether into  a  hard  mass. 

Our  chestnut  trees  give  us  quantities  of  great 
brown  nuts  from  which  chestnut  flour  is  made. 
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If  we  eat  too  much  of  this  flour  our  mothers 
give  us  a  tea  made  from  acorns  and  we  are  very 
soon  well. 

You  may  guess  that  we  have  fun  picking  up 
acorns  and  chestnuts,  although  the  chestnut 
burrs  prick  us  just  as  I  imagine  they  do  you  in 
your  country,  and  if  one  slips  on  these  burrs  he 
remembers  it  for  a  good  while. 

Do  the  children  in  your  country  like  games? 
We  do.  We  have  a  number  in  which  balls  are 
used.  Best  of  all  we  like  pa/lone,  a  kind  of 
hand- ball,  and  bocce  which  is  played  with  one 
small  ball  and  any  number  of  large  ones,  the 
game  being  to  plant  the  big  balls  close  to  the 
small  one. 

We  have  games  too 
in  which  we  count  out 
to  see  who  will  be  "  it." 
Would  you  like  to  hear 
one  of  our  counting-out 
rhymes?    Here  is  one  : 

u  Stana,  balana, 
Che  batte  la  lana. 
Stin  balin, 
Che  batte  lolin. 
Salta  fuora  pellegrin." 

The  gayest  time  of 
all  the  year  is  the  Car- 
nival just  before  Lent. 
Everybody  is  out  wear- 
ing masks  and  strangely 
dressed  so  that  the 
streets  seem  full  of 
clowns  and  dwarfs  and 
giants  and  beings  with 
donkey  heads  and  bear 
heads  and  heads  of 
dogs  and  wolves.  We 
boys  and  girls  may  be 
as  mischievous  as  we 
please,  and  the  men 
and  women  are  chil- 
dren with  us.  We  throw 
flowers  and  candy  and 
paper  cut  to  bits  upon 
each   other,'  and    even 


flour     and 


eggs, 


or 


sprinkle  water   on    the 

heads  of  the  passers-by.     Every  one  is  merry 

and  no  one  gets  cross. 

But  life  is  not  all  fun  even  in  Italy.  Many 
of  us  go  to  school.  The  law  of  our  country 
says  that  all  children  must  go  from  the  time 
they  are  six  years  old  until  they  are  twelve. 
But  many  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  are  not 
careful  about  sending  their  children  all  those 
years  and  so  some  of  us  go  to  school  very  little. 
When  we  do  go,  we  learn  to  read  and  write,  in 
Italian  of  course,  and  study  geography  and  the 
history  of  our  country.  Some  of  the  rich  chil- 
dren go  to  school  a  long  while  and  learn  a  great 


many  things.     It  is    said   that   when   we    have 
a  chance  we  learn  very  quickly. 

Our  young  King  when  he  was  a  boy  did  not 
escape  school  so  easily  as  do  many  of  his 
people.  He  had  a  very  strict  governor  who 
never  allowed  the  Prince  to  slight  the  smallest 
duty  or  study.  Besides  his  regular  lessons  he 
had  to  study  English  and  French,  had  riding, 
military  exercises,  fencing,  music  and  painting. 
He  even  had  to  write  out  accounts  of  what  he 
saw  on  his  holidays. 

His  governor  never  used  to  overlook  any 
carelessness  and  often  scolded  the  Prince  even 
before  other  people.  One  day  the  Prince  did 
something  that  specially  displeased  his  governor 

who  said,  "  If  I  were 
the  King,  I  would  cut 
off  your  head."  The 
Prince,  who  usually  took 
his  reproofs  without 
answering  back,  this 
time  could  not  restrain 
himself  and  replied, 
"  When  I  am  King  I 
will  cut  off  yours." 

But  the  Prince  is  now 
our  King,  a  strong  well- 
educated  man  who 
knows  better  how  to 
govern  his  people  be- 
cause he  was  taught 
when  a  boy  to  govern 
himself  and  never  to 
neglect  his  duties. 

Besides  the  schools 
in  which  we  read  and 
write,  there  are  others 
where  the  boys  learn 
trades  and  the  girls  how 
to  embroider,  sew,  iron, 
mend,  and  other  useful 
things.  In  this  way 
they  learn  something  to 
do  by  which  they  can 
support  themselves. 

So  very  very  many  of 
our  people  are  poor 
that  their  children  do 
not  go  to  school  at  all, 
or  very  little,  but  must  begin  early  to  earn 
money  to  help  their  fathers  and  mothers.  Many 
of  them  used  to  do  this  by  begging,  crying 
constantly  in  our  language  to  the  passers-by, 
"  Give  me  something  !  "  but  this  is  forbidden 
now.  Wee  children,  almost  babies,  help  in  the 
work  in  the  field,  and  when  the  summer  work 
is  done  children  of  all  ages  come  into  the  towns 
to  earn  money  by  singing,  selling  flowers  and 
fruits,  or  by  serving  as  models  for  artists. 
Sometimes  they  help  to  care  for  the  silk-worms 
which,  you  know,  are  very  dainty   as   well    as 

(Continued  on  third  page  of  cover). 


It  makes  me  no  hungrier  to  sing  and  it  makes 
me  warmer." 
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very  greedy  creatures,  for  they  will  eat  nothing 
but  fresh  tender  mulberry  leaves  and  a  great 
many  of  them.  Sometimes  we  find  a  few  silk- 
worms which  have  been  thrown  out,  and  keep 
them  until  the  cocoons  are  formed.  These  are 
sold  and  a  few  pennies  are  earned  in  this  way. 

So  every  day  is  not  a  carnival  for  the  little 
people  in  Italy.  But  if  we  can  work  or  play 
with  others,  for  we  do  not  like  to  be  alone,  we 
are  brave  and  enjoy  what  we  do  have  and  try 
not  to  think  of  what  we  do  not  have,  and  cheer- 
fully sing  and  play,  for,  as  one  little  boy  said, 
•"  It  makes  me  no  hungrier  to  sing  and  it  makes 
me  warmer." 

Some  day  perhaps  you  will  come  to  Italy  to 
see  our  beautiful  country,  our  grand  churches 
and  wonderful  paintings  and  marble,  but  when 
you  come,  we  hope  you  will  not  forget  us,  the 
children  of  Italy,  and  will  try  to  get  acquainted 
with  us  and  with  our  fathers  and  mothers.  In 
this  way  we  may  understand  each  other  better, 
although  the  languages  we  speak  and  the  things 
we  do  and  the  pleasures  we  enjoy  are  all  very 
different. — Your  cousins  in  Italy, 

Giovanni  and  Teresina. 
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A  VAGABOND  SONG 

THERE  is  something  in  the  autumn  that  is 
native  to  my  blood- 
Touch  of  manner,  hint  of  mood  : 
And  my  heart  is  like  a  rhyme, 
With  the  yellow  and  the  purple  and  the  crimson 
keeping  time. 

The  scarlet  of  the  maples  can  shake  me  like  a  cry 

Of  bugles  going  by, 

And  my  lonely  spirit  thrills 
To  see  the  frosty  asters  like  smoke  upon  the  hills. 

There  is  something  in  October  sets  the  gypsy 
blood  astir ; 
We  must  rise  and  follow  her 
When  from  every  hill  of  flame 
She  calls  and  calls  each  vagabond  by  name. 

— Bliss  Carman. 


THE 


FIRST     AMERICAN     PUBLIC 
SCHOOL 


WE  have  many  American  institutions  pecu- 
liar to  our  country  and  our  govern- 
ment. Perhaps,  however,  no  one  of 
them  is  so  marked,  so  distinctively  American, 
as  the  system  of  public  schools.  Where  did 
this  institution  originate?  Which  was  the  first 
public  school  in  America? 

The  term  American  system  of  public  schools 
has  acquired  a  fixed  and  definite  meaning.  It 
is  a  public,  or  a  free  school.  Free,  not  neces- 
sarily in  the  sense  that  the  recipient  of  its  bene- 
fits has  nothing  whatever  to  pay,  for  sometimes 
rate  bills  have  been  charged,  or  the  parents  of 
the  pupils  have  furnished  board  for  the  teacher, 
or  they  have  provided  wood  for  the  schoolhouse 
stove.  Free  in  this  sense  means  open  to  all, 
that  is,  public.  The  school  is  for  the  entire 
public. 

But  this  term  means  more  than  public.  An 
endowed  academy  is  a  public  school  in  one 
sense ;  it  is  free  or  open  to  the  entire  public  of 
the  place  where  it  is  established.  But  it  is 
made  so  by  an  endowment.  Such  a  school 
would  not  be  a  representative  of  the  American 
public  school  system.  In  addition  to  being 
open  to  the  whole  public  a  representative  school 
of  this  system  must  be  supported  at  public  ex- 
pense. This  support  may  come  largely  from 
the  state,  or  the  county,  or  the  city  or  township, 
or  the  funds  may  be  appropriated  by  all  three. 
The  essential  features  of  this  system  are  that 
the  schools  are  for  the  children  of  all  the  peo- 


ple, and  that  they  are  supported  either  wholly 
or  principally  by  taxation.  A  private  school 
established  by  individuals  or  a  collection  of  in- 
dividuals— by  a  church,  society  or  guild,  or 
endowed  by  individuals,  churches  or  guilds, 
whether  with  or  without  tuition — is  not  a  repre- 
sentative of  our  public  school  system.  The 
principle  of  taxation  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
American  public  school. 

The  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  Bay  from  the 
beginning  of  their  colony  felt  that  the  church 
and  the  school  were  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
the  state.  The  church  they  supported  by  a  tax 
from  the  first.  For  this  they  had  abundant 
precedent  in  the  mother  country.  'To  support 
a  school  by  taxation  they  had  no  precedent. 
They,  however,  very  soon  established  one. 
Learning  and  virtue  must  go  side  by  side  in  the 
new  world. 

We  are  looking  for  the  first  school  which  was 
established  by  the  public  for  the  education  of 
the  youth  of  the  locality,  and  was  supported  by 
taxation.  Let  us,  then,  examine  the  claims  of 
the  school  established  by  the  voters  of  Dorches- 
ter, Massachusetts,  to  which  the  Hon.  Joseph 
White,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education,  refers  as  the  "  first  school  in  the- 
world  supported  by  direct  taxation  or  assess- 
ment on  the  inhabitants  of  the  town." 

Near  the  coast  of  the  town  of  Dorchester  was 
an  island  called  Thompson's  Island.  This 
island  on  the  4th  of  March,  1635,  was  given 
by  an  act  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Dor- 
chester, on  condition  that  they  pay  to  the 
treasury  twelve  pence  yearly  as  rent. 

A  town  meeting  was  held  in  May,  1639,  and 
the  following  provision  was  made  for  maintain- 
ing a  school  on  the  plantation  : 

"  It  is  ordered,  the  20th  of  May,  1639,  that 
there  shall  be  a  rent  of  twenty  pounds  a  year 
forever  imposed  on  Thompson's  Island,  to  be 
paid  by  every  person  that  hath  property  in  the 
said  island,  according  to  the  proportion  that 
any  such  person  shall  from  time  to  time  enjoy 
and  possess  there,  and  this  toward  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  school  in  Dorchester.  This  rent  of 
twenty  pounds  yearly  to  be  paid  to  such  a 
school  master  as  shall  undertake  to  teach  Eng- 
lish, Latin  and  other  tongues,  and  also  writing. 
The  said  schoolmaster  to  be  chosen  from  time 
to  time  by  the  freemen,  and  it  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  elders  and  the  seven  men  for 
the  time  being  whether  maids  shall  be  taught 
with  the  boys  or  not." 
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The  next  step  taken  by  the  town  was  to  se- 
cure a  teacher.  Rev.  Thomas  Waterhouse  was 
the  first  teacher  of  this  school.  In  what  month 
or  upon  what  day  of  the  month  the  school  was 
first  opened  we  can  not  now  tell,  but  it  is  clear 
that  it  was  opened  some  time  during  the  sum- 
mer or  early  autumn  of  that  year,  1639.  In 
the  town  records  is  this  entry,  made  of  a  vote 
in  town  meeting  on  the  31st  of  October,  1639  : 
"It  is  ordered  that  Mr.  Waterhouse  shall  be 
left  to  his  liberty  in  point  of  teaching  to  write, 
only  to  do  what  he  can  conveniently  therein." 

The  school  was  now  established.  It  became 
permanent  and  was  never  abandoned.  This 
identical  school  has  had  a  continuous  existence 
to  the  present  day.  The  tradition  has  been 
handed  down  that  a  log  schoolhouse  was  built, 
located  near  the  corner  of  Pleasant  and  Cottage 
streets,  just  at  the  western  foot  of  Meeting 
House  Hill.  A  succession  of  eminent  teachers 
followed.  A  succession  of  eminent  men  here 
received  the  rudiments  of  their  education. 
Here  Rev.  James  Blake  Howe  taught  young 
Edward  Everett  to  read,  to  write  and  to  spell. 
Mr.  Howe  was  the  first  teacher  in  the  new 
brick  schoolhouse,  built  on  Meeting  House 
Hill,  in  1798.  Here  Edward  Everett,  when  a 
small  boy,  practised  declamation. 

The  plan  of  taxing  this  island  instead  of  the 
entire  property  of  the  town  was  a  device  which, 
doubtless,  when  it  was  adopted,  seemed  to  the 
voters  a  better  plan  than  to  tax  the  entire  prop- 
erty of  the  town  for  this  special  purpose.  After 
a  few  years,  however,  it  was  found  in  practice 
that  the  collection  of  these  rents  or  taxes  on 
the  small  bits  of  land  which  had  been  appor- 
tioned among  the  taxpayers  or  freeman  of  the 
town  was  attended  with  much  difficulty.  It 
was  found  also  that  the  tax  which  could  be  col- 
lected was  not  sufficient  in  amount  to  carry 
forward  the  school  successfully.  Moreover,  the 
people  found  that  the  income  from  their  sev- 
eral portions  on  the  island  was  not  sufficient  to 
make  it  profitable.  For  these  and  other  reasons 
on  the  "  Seaventh  day  of  the  Twelfth  moneth, 
in  the  yeare  1641  "  (N.  S.,  Feb.,  1642),  the 
proprietors  of  the  island  made  a  direct  convey- 
ance of  the  island  to  the  town  for  the  special 
support  of  the  school.  By  this  conveyance  they 
expected  that  the  school  would  be  more  effect- 
ually and  better  maintained. 

To  this  deed  of  conveyance  seventy-one  per- 
sons, "  present  inhabitants,"  subscribed  their 
names,  and  the  following  memorandum  was  ap- 
pended to  the  document :  "  That  before  the 
subscribing  of  these  presents  the  donors  afore- 
said did  further  agree  and  declare  that  it  was 
and  is  their  mind  and  true  intention  that  if  at 
any  time  there  shall  happen  and  fall  out  a  va- 
cancy of  a  schoolmaster  by  means  of  death  or 


otherwise,  yet  the  rents  and  profits  issuing  and 
arising  of  the  said  island  shall  be  converted  and 
applied  only  to  and  for  the  maintenance  and 
use  of  the  school,  either  by  augmenting  the 
stipend  for  a  schoolmaster  or  otherwise,  but  not 
for  any  other  use." 

A  new  question  now  presented  itself  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town.  Who  shall  be  charged 
with  the  management  of  this  school?  At  first 
it  was  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  town  meeting. 
Then  the  details  would  naturally  be  directed  by 
the  "  seven  men  "  ;  that  is,  the  select  men. 

At  the  March  meeting,  in  the  year  1645,  the 
freemen  in  Dorchester  voted  to  adopt  "  rules 
and  orders  concerning  the  school  "  ;  and  these 
rules  were  confirmed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  present  at  the  meeting. 

About  seven  years  ago  Judge  Draper,  then 
of  New  York  State,  published  some  articles  in 
the  Educational  Review,  in  which,  with  great 
boldness,  he  claimed  that  this  American  school 
system  originated  among  the  Dutch  at  Man- 
hattan, now  New  York  City. 

At  Manhattan,  in  1633,  among  the  officials 
of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  was  Adam 
Roelandsen,  "  the  schoolmaster,"  and  Mr.  Bar- 
nard in  his  American  Journal  of  Education, 
1862,  says,  "And  the  school  which  he  taught, 
it  is  claimed,  is  still  in  existence  in  connection 
with  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church."  But  this 
was  a  private  school  and  was  not  supported  by 
taxation.  Indeed,  all  the  schools  established  in 
these  English  colonies  in  America,  prior  to  1 639, 
were  private  schools.  Taxation  is  essential  to 
the  geneiic  idea  of  the  American  system  of 
public  schools. 

Prior  to  this  Manhattan  school  was  one  es- 
tablished at  Charles  City,  Virginia,  as  early  as 
162 1,  by  Rev.  Patrick  Copeland,  who  raised  by 
subscription  a  large  sum  of  money  to  found  "  a 
free  school."  The  school  was  entirely  a  private 
school,  not  managed  by  the  plantation  nor  sup- 
ported by  public  money. 

The  Boston  Latin  School  appears  to  have 
been  begun  in  1635,  but  there  seems  to  be  a 
lack  of  evidence  that  it  received  the  support  of 
the  town  till  1641.  The  first  step,  however, 
was  taken  in  behalf  of  this  school  by  the  town, 
in  that  it  elected  the  teacher  in  a  legally  warned 
town  meeting.  But,  like  many  other  cases,  it  is 
clear  that  the  effort  at  .first  was  to  support  the 
school  on  "  a  foundation  "  like  the  schools  of 
old  England  at  Eton,  Westminster,  Rugby. 

The  records  of  Charlestown  have  the  follow- 
ing :  "  1636,  June  3,  Mr.  Witherell  was  agreed 
with  to  keep  a  school  for  a  twelvemonth,  to  be- 
gin the  eighth  of  August  and  to  have  forty 
pounds  this  year."  The  record  fails  to  give  us 
the  needed  evidence  that  the  school  was  sup- 
ported by  taxation  till  after  the  Dorchester  peo- 
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pie  had  set  the  example.  This  one  vote  is  all 
the  record  we  find  in  the  case.  If  this  vote,  in 
1636,  by  which  "Mr.  William  Witherell  was 
agreed  with  to  keep  a  school  for  a  twelve- 
month, to  begin  the  eighth  of  August  and  to 
have  forty  pounds  this  year,"  was  passed  in 
town  meeting  and  not  in  a  meeting  of  the 
proprietors  simple, — if  the  same  can  be  consid- 
ered as  conclusive  evidence  that  the  school  was 
kept  at  that  time,  and  that  the  forty  pounds  to 
be  paid  to  Master  Witherell  was  raised  by  tax- 
ation, then  Charlestown  has  the  priority.  But 
there  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  evidence  that  the 
town  supported  the  school  by  taxation  till  long 
after  1640. 

It  has  been  claimed 
that  the  first  public 
school  in  America  was 
at  Dedham.  The  proof 
is  clear  that  "  the  found- 
ers of  Dedham  at  a  town 
meeting  held  on  January 
1,  1644,  old  style  (1645 
N.  S.),  forty-two  persons 
being  present  whose 
names  are  given  in  the 
record,  passed  the  fol- 
lowing vote  : 

"  The  said  inhabi- 
tants taking  into  consid- 
eration the  great  neces- 
sity of  providing  some 
means  for  the  education 
of  the  youth  in  our  said 
town  do  with  a  unani- 
mous consent  declare  by 
vote  their  willingness  to 
promote  that  work,  pro- 
mising to  put  to  their 
hands  to  provide  main- 
tenance for  a  free  school 
in  our  said  town.  And 
further  do  resolve  and 
consent,  testifying  it  by 
vote,  to  raise  the  sum 
of  twenty  pounds  per 
annum  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  school- 
master to  keep  a  free  school  in  our  said  town." 

The  school  was  without  doubt  established 
and  some  years  later  a  schoolhouse  was  built. 
Schoolmasters  were  from  time  to  time  employed, 
and  thus  Dedham  takes  her  place  with  these 
other  sister  towns  in  the  establishment  of  the 
American  public  school.  It  is  clear  that  this 
school  thus  early  established  in  Dedham  was  a 
free  school,  a  public  school  in  the  proper  sense 
of  these  terms,  being  supported  by  a  distinct 
tax 

These  first  schools  were  inaugurated  by  the 
several  towns,  each  acting  for  itself.     In   1647, 


The  shrunken  brook 
And  leaps  in  a  laugh 


the  system  was  legalized  and  made  obligatory 
by  a  school  law  passed  by  the  General  Court. 
This  law  made  it  compulsory  upon  the  town  to 
support  a  public  school  and  to  make  education 
universal  and  free.  Of  this  school  the  late 
Hon.  John  Dickinson  says  :  "  As  this  was  the 
first  law  of  the  kind  ever  passed  by  any  com- 
munity of  persons  or  by  any  state,  Massachu- 
setts may  claim  the  honor  of  having  originated 
the  free  public  school."  This  law,  however, 
only  made  compulsory  upon  all  the  towns  that 
which  had  been  voluntarily  undertaken  by  a 
number  of  them. 

In  this  law  we  find    the    following :   "  It    is 
therefore  ordered  that  every   township  in   this 

jurisdiction  after  the 
Lord  hath  increased 
them  to  the  number  of 
fifty  householders  shall 
forthwith  appoint  one 
within  their  town  to 
teach  all  such  children  as 
shall  resort  to  him  to 
write  and  read,  whose 
wages  shall  be  paid  either 
by  the  parents  or  mas- 
ters of  such  children,  or 
by  the  inhabitants  in 
general,  as  the  major 
part  of  those  that  order 
the  prudentials  of  the 
town  shall  appoint ;  pro- 
vided those  that  send 
their  children  be  not 
oppressed  by  paying 
much  more  than  they 
can  have  them  taught  for 
in  other  towns ;  and  it 
is  further  ordered  that 
where  any  town  shall  in- 
crease to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  families  or 
householders  they  shall 
set  up  a  grammar  school, 
the  master  thereof  being 
able  to  instruct  youth  so 
far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  university, 
provided  that  if  any  town  neglect  the  perform- 
ance thereof  above  one  year  that  every  such 
town  shall  pay  five  shillings  to  the  next  school 
till  they  shall  perform  this  order." 

Such  were  the  beginnings  of  our  New  Eng- 
land public  school  system.  From  time  to  time 
appropriate  legislation  was  enacted,  for  the 
General  Court  of  this  Commonwealth  has  always 
jealously  guarded  the  interests  of  education. 
The  institution  which  was  thus  early  planted 
here  upon  the  west  coast  of  the  Atlantic  has 
from  time  to  time  extended  westward.  The 
English    settlers    here    were   pioneers.      The 


Aber  Falls,  Wales. 


grows  broad  again, 
ing  waterfall." 
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pioneers  pushed  westward  until  they  had  occu- 
pied the  territory  of  New  Hampshire,  subdued 
the  land  beyond  the  Green  Mountains  in  Ver- 
mont, made  settlements  upon  the  hills  and  in 
the    valleys   of   the   Berkshire    region,   dotted 
everywhere  with  farmhouses  western   Connec- 
ticut, leaped  over   the   Dutch   settlements   in 
New  York,  planted  freedom  and  education  in 
the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  covered  the 
plains  of  the  two  great  valleys  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Missouri  with   cornfields   and  wheat- 
fields,  and  finally,  passing  over  the  summit  of 
the  continent,  they  spread  New  England  peo- 
ple and  New  England  principles  "  where  rolls 
the  Oregon,"  and  even  to  the  Pacific    Coast. 
And  everywhere  that  these  pioneers  from  New 
England  went  they  planted  the  church  and  the 
schoolhouse.     The  American  public  school  sys- 
tem was  thus  extended  over  the  whole  North- 
west on  this  side  of  the  mountains  and  beyond 
them  in  Oregon  and  Washington. 

But  there  were  two  civilizations  from  the  very 
start  in  the  English  colonies  of  North  America. 
Plymouth  and  the  Bay  Colony  represent  the 
Roundheads ;  Virginia  the  Cavaliers.  In  an 
educational  address  at  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  in  1881, 
Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  in  speaking  upon  the  topic 
"  Education  in  the  South  before  the  Civil  War," 
said  :  "  In  proportion  to  the  population,  taking 
man  for  man,  negroes  excluded  from  the  popu- 
lation, the  South  sustained  a  larger  number  of 
colleges,  with  more  professors  and  more  stu- 
dents, and  at  a  greater  annual  cost,  than  was  done 
in  any  other  section  of  the  Union.  The  same 
was  true  of  the  academies  and  private  schools. 

"  In  the  matter  of  public  schools  sustained 
by  taxation  and  free  to  all  who  choose  to  at- 
tend, the  South  was  far  behind  the  North  in  the 
provision  made  for  universal  education.  No 
plans  adequate  for  universal  education  existed. 

"  When  the  Confederate  soldier  furled  his 
flag  at  Appomattox  there  was  not  a  southern 
state  that  had  a  system  of  public  schools ;  but 
now,  in  organic  law  and  in  statutes,  universal 
education  is  recognized  as  a  paramount  duty. 
The  newspaper  press  gives  intelligent  and  effec- 
tive support ;  party  platforms  incorporate  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  political  creeds,  state  revenues 
are  appropriated  ;  local  communities  levy  taxes, 
and  scarcely  a  murmur  of  dissent  is  heard  in 
opposition  to  the  doctrine  that  "  free  govern- 
ment must  stand  or  fall  with  free  schools." 

This  was  said  in  1881,  twenty  years  ago.  To- 
day it  is  true  that  every  state  in  this  Union  and 
every  organized  territory  has,  established  by  law 
and  in  good  working  condition,  a  system  of 
universal  education  based  upon  the  American 
plan  of  public  schools  supported  by  taxation. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  contemplate 
this  gigantic  result.  A  small  plantation)  situated 


on  the  eastern  shore  of  North  America,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  mankind,  taxes  itself 
to  support  a  school  where  all  the  children,  rich 
and  poor,  high  and  low,  plebeian  and  patrician, 
shall  receive  at  public  expense  the  rudiments  of 
an  education.     That  was  the  beginning.     As  a 
result  today  we  have  a  nation  holding  sway  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  with  its  southern 
borders  upon  the  torrid  zone  and  its  northern 
extremity  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  embracing  sev- 
enty-five million  people  with  one  single  system 
of  education,  supported  not  by  a  central  gov- 
ernment but  by  the  people  themselves,  through 
taxation   upon    their   own  property,   in    every 
state,  in  every  county,  in  every  municipality. . 
This  is  something  never  before  witnessed  in  the 
history  of  the  world  ;  an  achievement  in  a  quar- 
ter of  a  single  millennium  greater  than  any  the 
sun  hitherto  ever  shone  upon.     To  quote  once 
more  from  the  address  already  referred  to  from 
Dr.    Curry.     He  said:   "Let  me  affirm   with 
emphasis,  as  an  educator,  as  a  patriot,    as   an 
American,  that  on  universal  education,  on  free 
schools,  depend  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
and  the  safety  and  perpetuity  of  the  Republic." 

The  progress  of  the  race  is  steadily  and  con- 
stantly upward  and  onward.  No  one  need  to 
lie  awake  at  night  for  fear  that  our  national 
bark  is  going  to  founder  in  the  deep  sea,  or 
break  to  pieces  upon  the  rocks  of  some  inhos- 
pitable coast.  Doubtless  there  are  dangers 
ahead.  We  are  today  confronted  with  many 
serious  problems,  but  there  have  been  pessi- 
mists always,  and  serious  problems  are  always 
confronting  a  brave  and  prcspeious  people. 
Our  fathers  had  them  and  overcame  them.  Like 
the  poor  we  shall  have  them  with  us  always. 

From  the  beginning,  however,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  has  been  equal  to  any  emergency, 
It  has  again  and  again  overcome  obstacles, 
dangers  and  difficulties  which  to  many  minds 
have  seemed  to  threaten  prosperity,  and  even 
existence  itself.  From  the  beginning  of  these 
early  settlements  nearly  three  centuries  ago, 
dangers,  difficulties,  adverse  circumstances  have 
always  threatened.  It  is  equally  true  that  the 
dangers  have  always  been  averted  and  the 
problems  successfully  solved.  The  same  will  be 
found  true  now.  This  hardy  race  shall  triumph. 
American  civilization  is  the  hope  of  the  world. 
The  public  school  is  the  corner  stone  of  our  na- 
tional superstructure.  We  shall  find  means 
adequate  to  the  ends.  Let  us  not  forget,  how- 
ever, that  the  means  must  be  used  to  accom- 
plish the  ends  desired.  It  is  highly  necessary, 
that  all  the  people  recognize  the  value  and  the 
importance  not  only  of  education  in  general, 
but  especially  of  the  institution  known  as  "  The 
American  system  of  public  schools." — William 
A.  Mowry,  Ph.D.  in  Education. 
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Primary  Lessons 


SECOND    YEAR 


THE  VOICE 

IN  one  of  Browning's  poems  a  withered  old 
crone  is  able  to  influence  the  whole  life  his- 
tory of  a  noble  lady  by  her  matchless  voice 
which,  he  tells  us, 

"  Changed  like  a  bird's; 
There  grew  more  of  the  music,  and  less  of  the  words." 

We  want  such  voices  in  the  schoolroom. 
Fewer  of  the  commands  and  exhortations  which 
repel,  and  more  of  the  gracious  winsomeness 
which  as  surely  attracts.  It  is  the  fitly  spoken 
word  which  reaches  hearts  and  influences  lives. 

Fortunately,  voice  culture  is  possible  to  all. 
The  same  natural  advantages  are  not  given  to 
everybody,  but  there  is  always  some  foundation 
to  build  on,  and  the  harshest  natural  voice 
trained  and  softened  by  practice  is  more  pleas- 
ing than  one  with  much  greater  possibilities 
which  has  been  warped  by  misuse. 

Sweet,  low  voices  are  as  contagious  as  high- 
pitched,  excited  tones,  and  the  teacher  who 
controls  her  own  voice  finds  discipline  easier, 
and  gains  quicker  response  from  her  pupils. 

A  nasal  twang  is  peculiar  to  some  parts  of 
our  country.  Atmospheric  conditions  may  be 
partially  responsible  for  this  fault,  but  a  more 
common  cause  lies  in  the  habit  of  mouth- breath- 
ing. In  children  this  is  often  due  to  obstruc- 
tion in  the  nasal  or  vocal  passages. 

The  nose  and  throat  should  be  frequently 
examined  by  a  physician  when  such  trouble  is 
suspected,  and  any  abnormal  growth  removed. 
Often  a  slight  and  almost  painless  operation 
will  render  a  disagreeable  voice  most  pleasing. 

The  remedy  for  the  much  criticised  American 
voice  lies  in  the  teacher's  hands  as  well  as  the 
parent's.  Let  her  be  herself  a  model  in  gra- 
cious speech  and  teach  her  pupils  the  proper 
care  of  their  vocal  organs,  and  there  will  be 
radical  improvement  in  the  national  voice. 


(0 


A   MUSIC    BOX   WE   ALL    HAVE 

Place  a  small  music  box  in  sight  of  the  chil- 
dren and  set  it  going.     Every  little  face  will 


kindle  with  interest  and  watch  eagerly  for  what 
comes  next. 

Teacher  :  "  This  music  box  will  play  only 
three  tunes,  but  I  know  one  that  will  play  any 
tune  you  like.     Shall  I  tell  you  about  it? 

"  Though  it  can  play  so  many  tunes,  and  can 
laugh  and  cry  just  as  you  can,  it  is  much  smaller 
than  this  one  on  the  desk,  and  does  not  look 
like  it  at  all. 

"  In  the  first  place  it  is  larger  at  one  end 
than  it  is  at  the  other,  and  always  stands  up- 
right on  the  small  end. 

"  Another  queer  thing  about  this  wonderful 
music  box  is  that  there  is  a  hole  right  through 
it.  This  is  to  let  plenty  of  air  through  to  make 
the  music.  A  little  trap  door  is  fastened  on  the 
top  by  a  hinge  and  this  shuts  down  when  there 
is  danger  of  anything  but  air  getting  into  the 
music  box. 

"  Strangest  of  all,  it  is  always  ready  to  play 
for  people  and  never  has  to  be  wound  up.  How 
your  eyes  would  sparkle  if  some  one  were  to 
give  you  such  a  music  b~>x  for  your  very  own  ! 
But  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  still  more  wonder- 
ful thing,  you  have  one  already,  and  so  have  I. 

"  I  am  using  mine  now  when  I  talk  to  you. 
You  all  used  yours  when  you  sang  this  morning. 
What  do  we  call  it?" 

Where  do  we  keep  these  music  boxes  of  ours? 
Point  to  yours.  Find  the  large  part  at  the  top. 
This  has  a  queer  name.  It  is  called  the  Adam's 
Apple. 

Show  the  children  a  chicken's  windpipe. 
Explain  why  it  is  made  of  cartilage  instead  of 
soft  flesh,  in  order  to  make  it  stiff  enough  to  stay 
open  so  that  air  can  always  pass  in  and  out 
for  the  chicken  to  breathe.  Why  would  not 
bone  be  a  better  material  than  cartilage? 

Put  your  hands  on  your  throats  in  front. 
What  do  you  feel?  Our  windpipes  are  made 
of  cartilage  also,  because  we  have  to  breathe 
through  them  all  the  time  just  as  the  chicken 
does,  but  ours  are  much  larger  and  not  at  all 
the  same  shape. 

(») 

WHAT    WE    CAN    DO    WITH    THIS    MUSIC    BOX 

What  can  we  do  with  these  strange  little 
music  boxes  of  ours?  Give  every  child  a 
chance  to  talk  on  this  point,  and  to  tell  some  of 
the  ways  in  which  he  uses  the  voice  he  has  been 
led  to  think  of  as  a  new  and  wonderful  possession. 

What  do  we  call  the  tune  which  our  music 
boxes  play  when  we  feel  very  glad  and  happy? 
When  we  feel  sad  or  cross?  Which  do  people 
like  best  to  hear? 

Sometimes  we  want  to  make  our  friends  hear 
us  when  we  are  some  distance  away.  How  do 
we  use  our  voices  then  ?     If  they  are  too  far  off 
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to  hear  when  we  call  loudly,  perhaps  we  speak  to 
them  over  the  telephone.  That  cariies  the  voice 
so  far  that  it  can  be  heard  more  than  a  thousand 
miles,  farther  than  most  of  us  have  ever  been, 
perhaps. 

Suppose  you  did  not  have  one  of  these  little 
music  boxes  and  could  not  speak  at  all,  how 
could  you  tell  your  mothers  when  you  were  hun- 
gry and  wanted  your  supper? 

Yes,  you  could  point  to  your  mouth  and  to 
the  empty  table,  and  probably  she  would  know 
what  you  meant.  Your  big  brothers  and  sisters 
could  write  her  a  letter  telling  her  what  they 
wanted,  or  draw  a  picture  of  it.  Deaf  and  dumb 
people  do  talk  in  these  ways,  but  it  is  not  like 
having  a  good  voice  and  being  able  to  use  it. 

People  are  not  the  only  ones  who  have  this 
kind  of  music  box,  although  theirs  are  much  the 
best  in  the  world.  Phis  morning  I  heard  a  very 
tiny  one  up  in  a  tree.  It  couldn't  talk  as  your 
music  box  can,  but  it  sang  a  lovely  song.  Whom 
do  you  think  it  belonged  to  ?  What  other  kinds 
of  live  music  boxes  do  you  know  about?  Where 
have  you  heard  them?  What  did  they  sound 
like?     Tell  something  about  their  owners. 

Tell  again  some  of  the  things  we  can  all  do  with 
the  voice,  and  I  will  write  them  on  the  board  : 

We  can  talk,  laugh,  shout  and  sing  because 
we  have  voices. 

We  can  let  people  know  what  we  want  better 
by  talking  than  in  any  other  way. 

We  can  make  people  hear  when  they  are  at 
a  distance. 

The  voice  helps  to  makes  the  world  pleasant 
and  cheerful  to  live  in. 

(3) 

HOW    TO    TAKE    CARE    OF    OUR    MUSIC    BOXES 

How  many  have  seen  a  blue  jay  ?  Here  is  a 
picture  of  one.  What  a  beautiful  bird  he  is 
with  his  bright  blue  and  white  and  black  feath- 
ers !  But  wait  till  you  hear  him  try  to  sing. 
His  voice  is  rough  and  harsh  and  does  not 
match  his  fine  feathers  at  all.  Perhaps  nobody 
taught  him  how  to  use  it  when  he  was  )Oung. 

Some  of  our  sweetest-voiced  canaries  come 
from  Germany.  How  do  you  suppose  they 
learn  to  sing  so  well?  It  is  by  always  listening 
to  good  music.  Just  as  soon  as  one  of  these 
birds  utters  a  harsh  note  in  his  song  he  is  taken 
away  where  the  others  can  not  hear  him,  and 
only  the  best  singers  are  kept  as  models  for  the 
young  bird?.  Which  kind  of  a  voice  would  you 
rather  have,  a  canary's  or  a  blue  jay's?  How 
can  one  get  such  a  voice? 

We  can  train  our  voices,  just  as  the  birds  do, 
by  listening  to  people  who  speak  in  sweet,  gentle 
tones,  and  then  trying  to  speak  like  them.  What 
shall  we  do  when  we  hear  any  one  speaking  in 
loud,  cross  tones? 


WHAT    A    SWEET    VOICE    CAN    DO 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning  and  the  sun  was 
shining  just  as  brightly  as  it  knew  how.  Some 
of  its  golden  beams  found  their  way  through 
the  trees  on  a  fine  lawn. 

What  do  you  think  they  saw  there?  A  love- 
ly little  boy.  At  least  they  thought  he  was 
lovely  at  first,  for  he  had  curly  yellow  hair  and 
pretty  clothes.  But  when  he  turned  round  the 
little  sunbeams  saw  a  very  cross  face. 

What  was  the  matter?  Why  he  wanted  a 
great  big  horse  to  ride  like  his  father's.  He 
had  a  little  pony  cart  all  his  own,  and  the  dear- 
est little  Shetland  pony  to  take  him  everywhere 
he  wanted  to  go,  besides  dozens  of  other  pets 
and  toys,  but  none  of  them  pleased  him  today. 

He  fretted  and  stormed  about  the  house  until 
his  mama  could  not  bear  it  any  longer,  and  sent 
him  out  on  the  lawn  to  stay  by  himself  till  he 
could  speak  pleasantly  again. 

Just  about  the  time  the  sunbeams  caught 
sight  of  him  a  little  colored  girl  saw  him  too. 
He  looked  so  cross  she  felt  sorry  for  him. 

"P'raps  he  hasn't  anyfing  to  play  wiv,"  she 
thought.  So  she  toddled  off  home  and  present- 
ly came  back  with  a  big  rag  doll  which  her 
mama  had  made  her. 

"  Oo  can  play  wiv  my  dolly,"  she  said,  hold- 
ing it  up.     "  She's  a  lubly  chile." 

Somehow  the  little  boy  didn't  feel  so  cross 
when  he  heard  that  sweet  little  voice.  The 
frown  went  off  his  face  and  pretty  soon  both 
children  were  playing  with  the  rag  dolly  as 
happily  as  you  please. 

Perhaps  it  made  him  ashamed  to  be  discon- 
tented when  he  had  so  many  playthings  and  the 
little  girl  had  only  her  rag  dolly.  At  any  rate, 
he  stopped  fretting,  and  when  his  mama  came 
to  call  her  boy  to  supper,  he  was  talking  just  as 
gently  and  politely  as  his  little  friend. 

What  kind  of  a  voice  did  this  little  boy  have  ? 
How  did  he  abuse  it?  How  did  he  feel  when 
the  doll  was  offered  him  ?  Why  was  he 
ashamed  of  the  way  he  had  fretted?  What  do 
you  think  would  have  happened  if  the  little  girl 
had  been  cross  too  ?  What  good  does  it  do  to 
speak  kindly  to  other  people?  How  many 
times  have  we  spoken  gently  today? 

Proper  breathing  is  essential  to  a  good  voice. 
Notice  whether  any  child  breathes  through  the 
mouth  habitually,  and  if  so  find  the  reason  and 
try  to  have  it  remedied. 

These  little  music  boxes  of  ours  are  very  del- 
icate and  need  good  care  to  keep  them  in  sweet 
tone  all  through  our  lives.  One  way  to  take 
care  of  them  is  not  to  try  to  sing  when  we  have 
colds. 

HOW    CLARA    HURT    HER    VOICE 

Clara  Lane  was  the  best  singer  in  her  school. 
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Everybody  told  her  what  a  sweet  voice  she  had 
and  it  made  her  very  proud. 

One  day  there  was  to  be  a  school  concert  and 
she  was  asked  to  sing  a  solo.  When  she  got  up 
that  morning  she  was  a  little  hoarse  and  her 
throat  smarted  and  ached. 

If  mamahad  been  there  she  would  have  kept 
her  little  girl  at  home,  but  she  was  at  grandma's, 
so  Clara  went  to  school  as  usual  and  rehearsed 
her  song  two  or  three  times. 

When  she  tried  to  sing  that  night  she  broke 
down  for  the  first  time  in  her  life.  The  doctor 
examined  her  throat  and  said  she  had  strained 
it  badly. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  it  stopped  hurting 
her,  and  months  before 
she  could  sing  again,  but 
by  the  time  it  was  quite 
well  she  had  learned 
how  precious  the  voice 
is  and  how  to  take  good 
care  of  it. 

Here  are  some  things 
for  us  to  remember  : 

If  we  want  to  have 
good  voices  we  must 
take  care  of  them. 

We  must  not  strain 
our  throats  by  singing  or 
talking  much  when  we 
have  colds. 

We  must  speak  low 
and  gently,and  not  strain 
our  voices  by  screaming 
or  singing  too  loud  or 
high. 

We  must  let  tobacco 
alone  because  it  hurts 
the  delicate  lining  of  our 
throats. 

We  must  breathe  sweet 
pure  air  and  keep  away 
from  places  where  others 
are  smoking. 


"  Oo  can  play  wiv  my  dolly." 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  GOLDENROD 

HAVE  set  my  lights  on  a  thousand  hills, 

I've  illumined  field  and  lane, 
To  guide  you  out  of  the  Summerland, 
Into  Autumn's  great  domain  ; 

For  the  days  are  sweet,  in  this  sunny  realm, 

They  shine  with  a  glory,  all ; 
So,  come,  I  will  show  you,  oh,  weary  ones, 

The  way  to  this  kingdom  of  Fall  ! 

There  are  asters  waiting  beside  the  brooks, 
There  are  grapes  in  the  sunny  dells, 

And  a  crimson  light  in  the  apple  trees 
Where  the  wren's  soft  choral  swells; 

There   are    nuts    grown 
tawny    with    many 
suns, 
In  this  kingdom  grand 
and  free, 
And  they  shall  be  yours, 
my  weary  friend, 
If    you'll     seek    this 
realm  with  me. 

Ah,  ye  who  have  borne 
the  Summer's  heat 
Through     its     weary 
hours — oh  !  see — 
I  have  set  my  lights  on 
a  thousand  hills, 
To  guide  you,  by  lane 
or  by  lea, 


Safe  into  the  wonderful 
kingdom  of  Fall, 
All  aglow  with   color 
and  light ; 
Where    the    haivester's 
song  lulls  the  weary 
to  rest, 
And      an     Edenland 
bursts  on  the  sight  ! 

—  Helen  Chase. 


"  Children,"  said  the  teacher,  while  instruct- 
ing the  class  in  composition,  "  you  should  not 
attempt  any  flights  of  fancy,  but  simply  be 
yourselves,  and  write  what  is  in  you.  Do  not 
imitate  any  other  person's  writings  or  draw  in- 
spiration from  outside  sources." 

As  a  result  of  this  advice  Sammy  Wise  handed 
in  the  following  composition  : 

u  We  should  not  attempt  any  flites  of  fancy, 
but  rite  what  is  in  us.  In  me  thare  is  my 
stummick,  lungs,  hart,  liver,  two  apples,  one 
piece  of  pie,  one  stick  lemon  candy  and  my 
dinner." — Baltimore  American. 


A  New  England  school  teacher  received  the 
following  note  from  an  anxious  mother  : 

"  Dear  Miss,  plese  do  not  push  Johnny  too 
hard  for  so  much  of  his  brains  is  intelleck  that 
he  ought  to  be  held  back  a  good  deal  or  he  will 
run  to  intelleck  entirely  an  I  do  not  dezire  this. 
So  plese  hold  him  back  so  as  to  keep  his  intel- 
leck from  getting  bigger  than  his  boddy  an 
injooring  him  for  life." — Harper's  Bazar. 


The  etiquette  that  makes  us  do  an  insincere 

act  is  an  etiquette  to  be  avoided.     Honesty  of 

action  is  the  foundation  of  the  finest  manners. 

—  October  Ladies  Home    TournaL 
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Fifth  or  Sixth 
Year 


BODILY   CONTROL 

THE  most  important  bit  of  mechanism  in  a 
ship  is  the  rudder  which  directs  her  course. 
If  this  fails  to  work  properly,  the  ship 
drifts  helplessly  at  the  mercy  of  wind  and  wave, 
no  matter  how  powerful  the  engines  are  which 
send  her  on  her  way,  or  how  strong  the  oak  and 
steel  of  which  her  frame  is  made. 

So  the  most  vital  factor  in  the  human  being 
is  the  nervous  system.  Its  efficiency  determines 
man's  success  in  every  undertaking,  from  the 
digestion  of  his  dinner  to  the  consideration  of 
the  weightiest  problem  of  state.  Anything,  then, 
that  impairs  the  woiking  value  of  this  control- 
ling agency  aims  a  paralyzing  blow  at  the  man 
himself. 

In  time  of  war  the  sentry  who  sleeps  on  duty 
is  shot,  but  in  peace  many  a  wage -earner  who  is 
the  author  as  well  as  the  guardian  of  our  prosperity 
dulls  his  brain  with  narcotics  until  his  usefulness 
is  seriously  impaired  if  not  altogether  lost.  This 
is  a  thought  not  to  be  omitted  when  we  teach  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  Ene- 
mies who  threaten  our  country  from  without  call 
for  vigilant  defenders,  but  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  most  insidious  foes  are  those  within  her 
borders  which  destroy  the  vigor  and  working 
power  of  her  citizens. 

Education  must  be  our  chief  weapon  in  this 
battle.  Teach  every  child  the  subversive  power 
of  narcotic  habits  and  we  may  look  for  better 
citizens  in  the  generations  to  come. 

WHY  A  CONTROLLING  SYSTEM  IS  NEEDED 

Before  assigning  a  lesson  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, spend  a  few  minutes  in  explaining  why  the 
body  needs  such  a  set  of  organs. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  we  wish  to  take  a  drive. 
The  horse  is  hitched  to  the  wagon,  every  strap 
buckled  properly,  the  harness  in  perfect  order, 
but  no  reins  are  put  into  the  driver's  hands. 
What  will  be  the  result  ?  Why  are  reins  necessary  ? 

A  large  building  is  to  be  put  up.  A  force  of 
men  is  on  hand,  some  doing  one  thing,  others 
another,  but  there  is  one  who  seems  to  have 
nothing  to  do.     He   walks  about  and  watches 


what  is  going  on,  taking  no  active  part  himself, 
yet  he  is  paid  larger  wages  than  the  others. 
What  is  the  reason  ?  Why  is  he  considered  more 
valuable  ? 

Refer  to  the  attraction  of  gravitation  which 
keeps  the  earth  in  its  exact  orbit  year  after  year, 
to  the  balance  wheel  ofa  watch,  to  the  discipline 
in  an  army,  or  to  similar  examples  which  will 
readily  suggest  themselves.  Get  reasons  from  the 
class  why  every  machine  must  be  under  control 
to  be  of  use ;  why  superintendents  or  managers 
are  employed  in  all  kinds  of  business  ;  and  why 
"  order  is  heaven's  first  law  "  in  the  movements 
of  the  sun  and  stars.  Then  put  the  following 
questions  on  the  board  as  material  for  the  first 
classroom  exercise  on  this  topic  : 

What  are  the  different  kinds  of  work  which 

the  body  must  do  ? 
Can  the  various  organs  do  their  work  without 

help  from  one  another? 
What  has  the  nervous  system  to  do  with  the 

rest  of  the  body? 

At  the  time  of  recitation  find  how  fully 
the  class  have  answered  these  questions  by 
themselves,  then  supplement  their  work  as  may 
be  necessary.  Spend  five  minutes  on  the  first 
question,  asking  each  pupil  to  name  some  func- 
tion of  the  body.  Appoint  one  or  more  pupils 
to  act  as  critics  and  decide  by  reference  to  the 
text-book  whether  any  function  has  been  omitted. 
Bring  out  the  same  facts  in  another  way  by  ask- 
ing how  the  body  is  supported,  how  it  can  move 
about,  how  every  part  is  nourished. 

The  class  may  not  agree  in  their  answers  to 
the  second  question.  In  that  case  ask  one  of  the 
girls  to  tell  why  the  treadle  of  a  sewing  machine 
would  be  of  no  use  by  itself.  Show  that  the 
same  is  true  of  the  wheels,  the  bobbin,  and  the 
needle.  Why  are  these  parts  valuable?  Refer  to 
a  wagon  to  make  the  same  fact  clear  to  boys, 
and  have  them  show  that  its  various  parts  are  of 
use  only  as  they  are  properly  put  together  and 
work  in  unison. 

Suppose  a  person  were  to  have  his  arm  taken 
off.  It  might  still  contain  every  bone,  muscle 
and  joint  in  perfect  order,  but  he  could  not  use 
it.  Why  not?  What  is  necessary  to  every 
movement  of  the  body  ? 

Show  a  large  chart  of  the  nervous  system. 
Have  the  class  find  from  it  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  then  trace  the  connecting  links  between 
these  great  centers  and  every  part  of  the  body. 
Have  them  think  what  nerves  are  for,  and  point 
out  the  nerves  which  are  used  in  moving  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body. 

What  messages  are  sent  to  the  brain  when  the 
dinner  bell  rings?  To  what  parts  of  the  body 
does  the  brain  send  return  messages?  What 
would  be  the  result  if  these  messages  could  not 
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be  sent?  Bring  out  by  similar  questions  the  re- 
lation of  the  brain  to  different  muscles  of  the 
body,  to  the  skin,  and  to  other  parts  where  this 
can  be  readily  traced  by  the  class. 

The  nervous  system  controls  also  those  pro- 
cesses of  the  body  which  go  on  without  our  knowl- 
edge, such  as  the  digestion  of  food,  breathing, 
and  the  work  of  the  heart.  Find  what  would  be 
the  result  in  each  case  if  this  were  not  true.  Why 
is  it  a  good  thing  that  we  do  not  have  to  think 
about  it  every  time  we  breathe,  or  at  each  heart 
beat?  What  part  of  the  nervous  system  does 
this  work  for  us?  What  have  the  nerves  to  do 
with  it?  How  is  it  that  every  part  of  the 
digestive  system  knows  just 
when  to  do  its  work? 
Where  is  the  manager  that 
controls  the  whole?  What 
would  happen  if  he  ever 
went  off  duty? 

HOW    THE    NERVOUS    SYSTEM 
CAN    BE   TRAINED 

Put  on  the   board  what 
Mr.  Schwab  said    recently 
before  the  industrial  com- 
mission : 
<kBrainsare  wanted,not  money." 

Why  is  this  statement 
important  coming  as  it  does 
from  the  only  man  in  the 
world  who  gets  a  salary  of  a 
million  dollars  a  year? 
Name  some  of  the  people 
you  have  read  or  heard  of 
who  have  plenty  of  brains 
and  use  them  to  good  ad- 
vantage. Why  is  it  better 
to  be  able  to  do  something 
a  little  better  than  those 
about  you,  than  to  have 
plenty  of  money?  In  what 
lines  of  work  are  brains 
needed? 

Let  the  class  answer  such  questions  as  these 
until  they  realize  the  importance  of  brain  power 
in  every  kind  of  business  as  well  as  in  every 
profession. 

Tell  the  parable  of  the  talents.  How  did 
each  of  these  men  use  his  money?  What  capi- 
tal does  everybody  have  which  is  worth  more 
than  money  ?  How  can  we  increase  our  brain 
power? 

Ask  how  a  man  goes  to  work  to  double  his 
money  ;  what  a  boy  does  to  become  a  champion 
football  player;  how  a  great  pianist  makes 
himself  master  of  his  instrument.  Show  that 
the  brain  and  entire  nervous  system  can  be 
educated  or  trained  in  the  same  way  to  do  ever 
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better  work  by  giving  them  constant  practice. 

Tell  the  class  that  this  is  the  great  reason  why 
they  are  given  lessons  to  learn  in  school,  to  in- 
crease brain  power  by  the  effort  they  must  make, 
just  as  one  uses  his  muscle  to  make  it  strong. 
This  is  why  it  is  easy  after  awhile  to  add  and  mul- 
tiply quickly,  although  it  is  so  difficult  at  first. 

Why  is  it  better  training  for  the  brain  to  get  a 
lesson  quickly  than  to  be  all  day  about  it? 
Bring  out  the  essentials  in  learning  a  lesson  as 
quickly  as  possible.  What  games  give  the  ner- 
vous system  good  training?  Show  how  each 
does  this. 

HOW    THE    NERVOUS     SYSTEM 
MAY    BE    INJURED 

Make  it  clear  that  one 
important  factor  in  the 
training  of  the  nervous 
system  is  that  there  should 
be  no  weak  spots.  It 
must  all  be  educated.  A 
blind  horse  may  be  a  beauti- 
ful animal  and  a  fast  trav- 
eler but  no  one  wants  to 
buy  him  if  he  cannot  see. 

Show  how  the  same  is 
true  of  the  nervous  system. 
If  the  nerves  which  control 
digestion,  for  example,  are 
weakened  by  overeating, 
or  by  improper  food, neither 
the  brain  nor  the  body  can 
do  its  best  work.  If  one 
breathes  bad  air  all  the 
blood  is  impoverished. 
Business  men  who  want  the 
greatest  value  for  the  wages 
they  pay  will  not  hire  boys 
who  smoke  cigarettes  or 
men  who  drink.  Why  not? 
Evidently  because  such 
narcotics  in  some  way 
weaken  working  ability. 
Have  the  class  show  how  they  do  this  by  finding 
what  will  make  one  a  good  workman  in  any  kind 
of  business,  and  then  how  the  use  of  tobacco 
or  alcohol  can  hurt  his  usefulness. 

Suppose  a  merchant  hires  a  bookkeeper  and 
finds  after  awhile  that  he  drinks,  why  is  he  likely 
to  dismiss  him  ?  What  qualities  does  one  require 
in  a  bookkeeper?  Find  how  the  use  of  liquor 
effects  each?  Does  one  work  faster  or  slower 
after  drinking  a  glass  of  beer?  What  is  true  of 
the  probable  accuracy  of  his  work?  Why  does 
he  think  he  works  faster  and  better? 

A  political  speaker  must  possess  certain  quali- 
fications, what  are  they  ?  Why  is  it  always  unsafe 
for  such  a  person  to  drink?     Why  will  the  use 
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of  narcotics  be  likely  to  prevent  a  man  from  be- 
coming a  good  lawyer?  a  doctor?  a  base  ball 
pitcher?  a  mechanic? 

What  kind  of  workmen  are  needed  in  the 
lumber  camps  of  the  north  ?  In  the  cotton  and 
rice  fields  of  the  tropics?  Many  of  the  former 
drink  whiskey  to  keep  them  from  freezing,  while 
the  workers  in  the  hot  countries  do  the  same  to 
prevent  sunstroke.  How  do  we  know  that  al- 
coholic liquors  cause  these  very  troubles  they 
are  supposed  to  prevent?  Why  do  people  think 
they  are  warmer  after  taking  them  ?  Why  do 
they  really  suffer  more  severely  from  cold? 
How  can  alcoholic  drinks  make  a  person  more 
liable  to  sunstroke? 

A  large  proportion  of  the  suicides  and  mur- 
ders which  occur  are  due  to  alcohol.  How  is 
this  possible?  How  can  the  use  of  narcotics 
weaken  or  destroy  one's  power  of  self  control? 
Why  may  such  a  loss  shut  one  out  from  success 
in  any  kind  of  work  ? 

The  important  fact  of  all  to  leave  with  the 
class  is  that  success  or  failure  in  life,  brain  con- 
trol or  the  lack  of  it,  does  not  come  in  a  moment 
or  go  as  quickly.  It  is  a  matter  of  small  begin- 
nings and  of  steady  growth.  Make  sure  that  all 
realize  the  harm  in  the  first  glass  of  beer  or  the 
first  cigarette. 

Ask  them  to  tell  how  they  would  build  a 
bonfire.  Why  would  they  not  bring  great  logs 
of  wood  together  and  try  to  light  them  with  a 
match?  Why  are  paper  and  kindling  needed. 
Help  all  to  see  that  the  great  danger  in  beer, 
wine,  cider  and  cigarettes  lies  in  the  fact  that 
these,  too,  are  kindling  wood  for  larger  appetites 
which  may  finally  destroy  all  self  control  and 
every  possibility  of  success. 

AUTHORITATIVE  QUOTATIONS 

BEER    DRINKING   DULLS    THE   NERVES    OF 
SENSATION 

Professor  Kraepelin  claims  that  in  his  recent 
experiments  even  so  small  a  quantity  of  alcohol 
as  is  contained  in  a  quarter  or  half  a  liter  of 
beer  much  retarded  the  perception  of  impres- 
sions received  by  the  senses,  and  rendered  the 
combination  of  ideas  much  slower.  The  effect 
of  alcohol  on  the  brain  continues  more  than 
twenty-four  hours,  sometimes  several  days. — 
Bulletin  American  Medical  Temperance  Asso- 
ciation. 

WINE    NOT    A    BRAIN       OOD 

Wine,  kola,  cocoa,  excessive  quantities  of 
coffee  and  tea,  while  they  temporarily  cause  work 
done  by  means  of  nerve  force  to  seem  lighter, 
do  so  only  by  using  up  those   units   of   force 


which  a  man  ought  most  sacredly  to  keep  as 
his  reserve  fund. 

J.  Hobart  Egbert,  M.  D.,  Ph.D. 

ALCOHOL   ALWAYS   A   DECEIVER 

The  feelings  are  no  guide  at  all  as  to  the  real 
effect  of  alcohol.  It  produces  the  feeling  of 
warmth,  but  the  thermometer  proves  that  the 
heat  of  the  body  is  decreased  even  by  small 
doses.  The  feeling  of  muscular  strength  is 
increased,  but  the  dynamometer  proves  that 
muscular  contractions  are  weaker.  Men  believe 
that  they  are  wiser,  but  their  sayings  are  more 
automatic  and  apt  to  be  profane.  "  It  pro- 
duces progressive  paralysis  of  the  judgment," 
said  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton,  and  this  begins  with 
the  first  glass. — Medical  Temperance  Review. 

ALCOHOL   A    LEADING    FACTOR    IN    INSANITY 

About  half  of  the  suicides  and  murders  in 
this  country  are  due  to  the  excessive  use  of 
alcohol,  and  happen  in  the  early  stages  of  alco- 
holism and  alcoholic  insanity.  Suicide  and 
murder  are  the  acme  of  all  examples  of  the  loss 
of  self-control. — T.  S.  Clouston,  M.  D.,  Medi- 
cal Supt.  Royal  Edinburgh  Asylum. 

alcohol  causes  moral  decay 

Strong  drink  makes  a  deadly  assault  upon 
truthfulness.  Coupled  with  this  loss  is  the 
weakening  of  the  will.  The  man  loses,  little  by 
little,  the  mastery  over  himself;  the  regal  facul- 
ties are  in  chains.  The  loss  of  self  respect,  the 
lowering  of  ambition,  and  the  fading  out  of  hope 
are  signs  of. the  progress  of  this  disease  in  the 
character.  And  these  tendencies  appear,  not 
in  notorious  drunkards  alone,  but  in  the  lives  of 
those  who  are  never  drunk. — Chas.  F.  Palmer, 
M.  D. 

THE    DANGER    IN    THE    FIRST    GLASS 

The  power  of  alcohol  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem to  establish  a  "  habit "  is  one  of  its  most 
dangerous  qualities,  and  makes  it  a  thing  to  be 
avoided.  No  one  knows  when  he  takes  his  first 
glass  of  beer  or  wine  or  cider,  whether  it  may 
not  be  his  fate  to  become  a  victim  of  the  habit. 
— Henry  F.  Hewes,  Instructor  in  Physiological 
Chemistry,  Harvard. 

TOBACCO    WEAKENS    BRAIN    POWER 

In  boys  addicted  to  the  tobacco  habit,  I  find 
a  nervous  irritability  and  an  inability  to  do  the 
work  that  properly  belongs  to  boys  of  their  age. 
Where  the  habit  has  been  abandoned  I  have 
found  a  marked  improvement  both  mentally 
and  physically. — M.  F.  Starr,  Principal  High 
St.,  School,  New  London. 
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"  October  is  the  month  that  seems 
All  woven  with  midsummer  dreams, 
She  brings  for  us  the  golden  days 
That  fill  the  air  with  smoky  haze. 
Now  one  by  one  the  gay  leaves  fly 
Zig-zag  across  the  yellow  sky  ; 
Now  half  the  birds  forget  to  sing, 
And  half  of  them  have  taken  wing, 
Before  their  pathway  shall  be  lost 
Beneath  the  gossamer  of  frost." 


A  NOBLE  INHERITANCE 

ALL  who  read  Dr.  Mowry's  account  of  the 
origin  of  free  public  schools  will  be  interes- 
ted to  know  that  the  headquarters  of  Scien- 
tific Temperance  Instruction  stand  on  the  same 
historic  ground.  Less  than  a  mile  distant  was  the 
first  schoolhouse  ever  opened  for  the  free  pub- 
lic instruction  of  children.  Barely  a  stone's 
throw  away  is  Hancock  street,  along  which 
soldiers  and  farmers  marched  by  night  to  fortify 
Dorchester  Heights  against  the  British  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Revolution.  Women  tore  up 
sheets  and  even  their  petticoats  into  strips  that 
night  to  wind  the  wheels  of  the  carts,  and  so 
silently  was  the  work  completed  that  only 
frowning  breastworks  told  the  story  to  the  en- 
emy next  morning  and  warned  them  that  their 
safety  lay  in  flight. 

The  spirit  of  the  early  fathers,  who  voluntari- 
ly taxed  themselves  that  their  children  might 
have  an  education,  and  of  their  descendants 
who  fought  for  the  freedom  of  their  homes,  has 
not  died  out.  It  dominates  all  those  who  long 
for  the  deliverance  of  the  nation  from  the 
bondage  of  alcohol,  and  who  strive  to  bring  it 
about  by  insuring  to  every  child  in  the  public 
schools  a  thorough  temperance  education. 

Our  ancestors  builded  better  than  they  knew. 
Their  only  object  was  to  educate  their  own 
children,  to  secure  liberty  for  themselves,  but 
out  of  their  work  sprang  the  universal  education 
of  today  and  our  great  free  government.  Our 
work,  too,  is  for  the  future  and  we  dare  not 
neglect  it,  for  upon  the  sobriety  of  coming  gen- 
erations depends  their  ability  to  pass  on  the 
noble  inheritance. 


WRONG  IDEAS  CORRECTED 

A  WEEK  in  the  field  has  shown  that  the  old 
fallacies  urged  by  the  uninformed  against 
this  study  are  still  afloat  in  some  sections. 
Therefore,brief  space  will  be  given  to  such  falla- 
cies under  the  above  heading  in  different  issues  of 
the  Journal  for  this  year. 

WRONG    IDEAS    ABOUT    FERMENTATION 

Critics  have  said  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
teach  fermentation  and  distillation  as  a  part  of 
the  physiology  and  hygiene  lessons,  that  it  is 
teaching  children  how  to  make  alcoholic  liquors. 
Such  a  criticism  is  based  on  a  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  facts.  It  is  one  of  the  objects  of  hygiene 
to  teach  what  one  should  eat  and  drink  and 
what  one  should  not,  and  why.  People  who 
have  not  been  taught  otherwise  think  that  be- 
cause grapes,  apples  and  other  fruits  are  good 
the  wine  and  cider  made  from  their  juices  must 
be  good  also,  and  that  beer  must  be  nutritious 
because  the  barley  it  is  made  from  is  nutritious. 

This  fallacy  has  led  to  the  drinking  of  cider, 
wine,  beer,  and  other  fermented  liquors,  and  to 
consequent  drunkenness.  This  error  and  its 
results  can  be  corrected  only  by  teaching  the  facts 
about  the  process  of  vinous  fermentation  which 
in  ordinary  conditions  begins  soon  after  the  juice 
is  pressed  from  the  fruit,and  changes  the  charac- 
ter of  such  juice  by  causing  alcohol  to  form  in  it. 
Alcohol  is  an  enticing  poison.  A  little  of  it  in 
fermented  drinks  has  the  power  to  create  an 
uncontrollable  and  destructive  desire  for  more. 

The  study  of  fermentation  answers  the  question 
children  always  ask,  "Why  are  wine,  cider  and 
beer  bad  when  the  grapes,  apples  and  bailey 
they  are  made  from  are  good?"  Teaching  the 
facts  about  fermentation  first,  and  then  about 
distillation,  removes  the  old  false  notion  that 
whiskey  must  be  good  and  must  add  strength 
because  it  is  made  from  strength- giving  grains 
like  corn  and  rye. 

Modern  study  of  this  subject  shows  that  the 
food  qualities  in  fruit  juices  and  grain  solutions 
are  so  largely  changed  by  fermentation  to  the 
poison  alcohol  as  to  leave  not  enough  of  food 
value  in  these  liquids  to  be  worthy  of  the  least 
consideration. 

The  study  of  distillation  shows  that  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  water  in  a  fermented  liquor 
whiskey  and  other  distilled  drinks  become  very 
strong  in  alcohol,  and  therefore  contain  the  more 
poison.  These  and  other  facts  pertaining  to  this 
phase  of  the  subject  constitute  an  essential  part 
of  the  intelligent  study  of  temperance  hygiene. 
They  are  an  appeal  to  reason,  for  they  show  how 
the  food  qualities  in  fruit  and  grain  liquids 
become  poisonous,  changing  the  character  of 
the  drinks. 
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A  LESSON  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

A  NATION  in  tears  describes  the  scene  in 
this  country  on  Thursday,  September 
19th.  Throughout  the  land  the  wheels  of 
industry  and  travel  stopped,  the  artisan,  the 
farmer,  the  merchant,  the  laborer,  the  scholar, 
the  toiler  in  every  department  of  the  world's 
work,  the  idler,  the  pleasure  seeker,  and  even 
the  children  stood  with  bowed  heads  from 
ocean  to  ocean  and  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf, 
singing  the  hymn  that  voiced  the  dying  prayer 
of  our  nation's  chief: 

"  Nearer  my  God  to  thee, 
Nearer  to  thee, 
E'en  though  it  be  a  cross 
That  raiseth  me." 

And  as  they  sang,  the  great  man  whom  we 
had  clothed  with  the  dignity  of  being  the  head 
of  this  republic  of  75,000,000  people,  the  best 
beloved  of  all  our  presidents,  was  borne  to  the 
tomb. 

There  is  always  an  impressiveness  about  last 
words.  Of  one  thing  we  are  sure,  they  are  sin- 
cere. The  soul  facing  the  gates  of  death  has  no 
subterfuges.  Among  the  most  memorable  of 
last  words  those  of  President  McKinley  will  ever 
rank  first :  "  It  is  God's  way.  His  will  be  done." 

Although  this  Christian  hero  had  risen  to  a 
lofty  height  of  earthly  attainment,  position,  and 
fame,  he  was  scarcely  at  the  zenith  of  his  days, 
and,  but  for  the  assassin's  hand,  the  prospect  was 
still  before  him  of  years  of  even  greater  service 
as  the  leader  of  the  people  who  delighted  to 
honor  him.  The  life  of  the  beloved  wife  had 
been  given  back  to  his  tender  care,  a  care  that 
because  of  his  conspicuous  position  has  shown 
him  before  the  world  to  be  the  truest  of  all 
knights,  wearing  always  in  the  might  of  his  great 
strength  the  "white  flower  of  a  blameless  life." 

He  was  in  the  midst  of  his  years,  strength, 
fame,  glory,  and  of  the  love  not  only  of  his 
own  people  but  that  of  the  peoples  of  all  the 
civilized  world.  His  future  had  boundless  pros- 
pects of  further  opportunities  for  still  greater 
service  for  the  country  he  loved.  Nevertheless, 
from  all  these  he  turned  with  composure  to  face 
the  last  scene  in  the  drama  of  life.  With  no 
thought  of  the  cruel  human  instrumentality  that 
was  sending  him  to  a  premature  death,  his 
thoughts  instead  seem  to  have  been  on  the  divine 
will  for  us,  the  people  he  loved,  as  well  as  for  him- 
self in  this  awful  tragedy.  His  last  words  as  he 
passed  into  the  unanswering  silence  of  the  tomb, 
"It  is  God's  way.  His  will,  not  ours,  be  done," 
raise  the  question,  does  the  dying  hour  bring  deep- 
er insight  into  God's  "  way  "  ?  As  the  shadows 
come  upon  us  shall  we  begin  to  understand  the 
mysteries  of  life  ?     Is  seeing  the  loving  wisdom  in 


those  before  unknown  mysteries  a  part  of  what  we 
call  "  dying  grace  "  ?  We  shall  all  know  in  due 
time,  for  every  one  of  us  must  pass  through  the 
door  that  opens  only  outward. 

What  is  this  which  our  dying  President  called 
"  God's  way,"  to  which  he  bowed  in  loyal  sub- 
mission? The  pain  and  stress  of  dying  seem  to 
have  been  lightened  for  him  by  a  clear  vision 
of  the  compensations  awaiting  his  vicarious 
death  in  that  way  of  suffering.  I  say  vicarious 
for  he  was  slain  because  he  represented  us,  slain 
because  he  was  the  chief  magistrate  of  our 
government  of  the  people.  How  great  he  was 
to  divine  so  quickly  that  it  was  by  the  way 
of  tears  for  the  people  and  of  death  to  him  that 
this  nation  is  to  learn  its  deepest  lessons  ! 

Shall  we  learn  these  lessons  is  the  question  we 
must  strive  to  answer  as  we  turn  again  to  the 
duties  of  life  from  this  world- mourned  grave. 
One  of  the  most  impressive  is  the  vital  necessity 
to  a  government  of  the  people  that  all  its  inhab- 
itants have  intelligent  ideas  as  to  what  real 
liberty  is.  Czolgosz,  who  killed  our  President, 
is  an  anarchist.  We  are  realizing  now,  with 
awful  intensity,  the  danger  of  having  even  a  few 
people  in  our  land  who  hold  such  ideas.  That 
they  and  their  wicked  teachings  must  be  sup- 
pressed is  the  universal  demand.     So  let  it  be. 

But  did  you  observe  that  Czolgosz'  father  is  a 
saloon  keeper,  and  that  Czolgosz  himself  has 
been  in  that  business?  Did  you  read  that  the 
saloons  are  the  audience  rooms  where  Emma 
Goldman  preaches  her  doctrine  of  death  to 
rulers  which  inflamed  the  act  that  has  plunged 
this  nation  in  tears?  Did  you  read  in  the 
great  dailies  of  the  land  that  the  saloons  are  the 
headquarters,  the  rendezvous  of  the  anarchists 
of  this  country?  Have  you  noticed  that  experts 
in  neurology  have  pronounced  Czolgosz  a 
degenerate? 

Your  studies  in  modern  sociology  have  shown 
you  that  it  is  the  nature  of  the  alcohol,  which  is 
the  basis  of  all  drinks  the  saloon  has  to  sell,  to 
make  anarchists.  Alcohol  saps  that  vital  force 
and  purpose  that  make  an  achieving  man.  It 
produces  the  shiftless  idle  class  that  clamors 
against  property  rights  and  demands  that  the 
man  who  works  should  divide  with  the  man  who 
will  not  work. 

Have  you  observed  that  it  is  the  nature  of 
alcohol  to  destroy  family  affection,  to  sever  the 
family  ties  that  the  anarchist  ignores,  and  to 
induce  the  criminal  disposition  with  its  contempt 
of  law,  and  abnormal  brain  development  that 
responds  to  suggestions  of  violence  against 
society  ? 

If  you  have  been  a  close  student  of  the  testi- 
mony of  modern  science  to  all  this,  you  will  see 
that  if  we  are  to  stamp  out  anarchy  in  this  coun- 
try we  must  close  the  institution  which  is  out  of 
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harmony  with  our  liberties,  the  saloon.  Under 
a  government  of  the  people  like  ours  the  saloon 
will  never  be  closed  until  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple know  better  than  to  want  to  buy  what  the 
saloon  has  to  sell.  Thus  the  education  that 
warns  the  rising  generation  against  alcohol 
buttresses  the  foundations  on  which  our  free  in- 
stitutions rest. 


Ho!  for  the  Bending  Sheaves 

Ho  !  for  the  bending  sheaves, 
Ho  !  for  the  crimson  leaves 
Flaming  in  splendor  ! 
Season  of  ripened  gold, 
Plenty  in  crib  and  fold, 
Skies  with  depths  untold, 
Liquid  and  tender. 

Autumn  is  here  again — 
Banners  on  hill  and  plain 

Blazing  and  flying. 
Hail  to  the  amber  morn, 
Hail  to    the    heaped-up 

corn, 
Hail  to  the  hunter's  horn, 

Swelling  and  dying  ! 

— JamesRussellLowell. 


THE  DIMENSIONS  OF  LIFE 

Phillips  Brooks  in  "Symmetry  of  Life" 
likens  life  to  a  cube  in  these  words  :  "  There 
are  three  dimensions,  then,  of  a  full  human  life, 
its  length,  its  breadth,  its  height.  The  life  that 
has  only  length,  only  intensity  of  ambition,  is 
narrow.  The  life  that  has  length  and  breadth, 
intensity  of  ambition  and  broad  humanity  is  thin. 
It  is  like  a  great  flat  plain  of  which  one  wearies  of 
itself.  The  life  which  to  its  length  and  breadth 
adds  height,  which  to  its  personal  ambition  and 
sympathy  with  man  adds  love  and  obedience  to 
God,  completes  itself  into  the  cube  of  the 
eternal  city  and  is  life  complete."—  Michigan 
School  Moderator. 


In  an  address  at  the 
New  York  City  Normal 
College  Dr.  Norman  A. 
Calkins  of  revered  mem- 
ory said :  "  There  is 
something  more  to  be 
done  besides  getting  the 
proposed  knowledge  into 
the  mind ;  that  knowl- 
edge must  be  appropria- 
ted in  such  a  way  that 
the  child  becomes  more 
reasonable,  just,  obedi- 
ent, mentally  active  and 
morally  elevated." 
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Brains  and  great  exec- 
utive ability  are  potent 
factors  in  a  man's  suc- 
cess, but  without  the 
firmest  and  most  thor- 
oughly grounded  princi- 
ples of  cardinal  honesty 
they  are  factors  which 
can  not  make  for  suc- 
cess. It  is  the  combina- 
tion of  great  ability  and 
sterling  integrity  that 
places  men  in  control  of 
large  interests  and  keeps 
them  there.  —  Ladies' 
Home  Journal. 


Borrowdale  Birches,  England. 
"Where  birches  throw- 
Still  tangled  etchings  on  the  amber  pools." 


Johnny  :  "  Mamma,  I 
can  count  all  the  way  up 
to  twelve." 

Mamma  :  "  And  what 
comes  after  twelve, 
Johnny?" 

Johnny:  ''Recess." 
— Ex. 


By  careful  training  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system,  man  so  multiplies  himself  as  to  do  the 
work  of  many  untrained  men.  Gladstone,  at 
seventy- five,  had  multiplied  himself  into  a  man 
twenty  times  as  efficient  as  he  was  at  twenty- 
five. — J.  Lincoln  Brooks. 


I  will  govern  my  life  and  my  thoughts  as  if 
the  whole  world  were  to  see  the  one  and  to  read 
the  other. — Seneca. 


True  success  in  life  consists  in  doing  com- 
mon things  uncommonly  well. — John  D.  Rocke- 
feller. 


An  Autumn  Recipe 

"  Take  a  world  full  of  crimson, 
Mix  well  with  warm  gold, 
And  blue  tints  and  bronze  tints, 
And  brown  tints,  I'm  told — 
Quite  sober — 

"  A  dash  of  pure  purple, 
A  pinch  of  pale  pink, 
And  green  just  to  suit  you, 
You'll  have  then,  I  think — 
October !" 


so 
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CHILDREN  OF  MANY   COUNTRIES 

II.       HOLLAND 

SHALL  we  take  a  ride  today  on  the  wings 
of  our  thoughts?     One  instant,  and  we  are 
across  the  seas  in  a  little  country  north  of 
France,  Holland,  or  the  Netherlands  as  it   is 
sometimes  called.     Can  you  tell  why? 

Holland  is  a  queer  little  country  unlike  any 
other  in  the  world.  You  have  read  in  your 
geographies,  perhaps,  how  the  people  have  built 
great  walls  or  dikes  to  keep  out  the  sea,  while 
behind  the  dikes,  cutting  through  the  land  itself, 
is  a  whole  network  of  rivers  and  canals.  There 
is  so  much  water  that  some  of  the  Dutch  boys 
and  girls  are  born,  grow  up,  live  all  their  lives, 
and  finally  die  on  house  boats.  Hundreds  of 
windmills  which  have  a  style  all  their  own  dot 
the  land,  pumping  water  and  furnishing  the 
power  for  doing  many  other  kinds  of  work. 

It  is  a  glorious  country  for  children.  In 
summer  they  may  sail  their  tiny  boats  on  ponds 
or  lakes,  swim  and  fish,  row  and  sail.  But  per- 
haps they  have  even  more  sport  in  the  winter, 
when  they  put  on  their  skates  and  skim  along 
over  the  ice  like  so  many  birds.  "  What  fun  to 
skate  to  school  and  back,  to  skate  to  market 
for  apples  and  nuts,  to  skate  in  companies — 
made  up  of  five  or  six  rows  with  five  or  six  boys 
and  girls  in  each  row,  all  taking  hands — to  skate 
to  a  neighboring  village  or  town,  to  have  skating 
matches,  skating  games,  skating  clubs  !  " 

You  will  enjoy  your  visit  to  Holland  better, 
perhaps,  if  you  know  some  one  here.  This  is 
Katrina  Barneveldt.  A  quaint  little  maid  is  she. 
Were  it  not  for  her  bright  happy  face  you  might 
almost  think  her  a  woman  instead  of  a  little 
girl  like  some  of  you,  for  she  is  dressed  just  like 
her  mother  and  other  women  of  her  country. 
Her  white  lace  cap  is  pinned  on  with  two  great 
round-headed  pins.  Her  long  black  dress  nearly 
reaching  the  ground  is  almost  covered  by  her 
spotless  apron,  and  she  wears  wooden  shoes,  or 
pattens.*  If  it  were  cold  weather,  she  would 
have  a  small  shawl  crossed  over  her  shoulders, 
the  ends  neatly  tucked  under  her  apron  strings. 

Katrina's  brothers  dress  like  the  men,  in 
black  jackets  and  trousers,  black  woolen  stock- 
ings, and  white  wooden  sh  ,es.  You  can  imagine 
the  clatter  these  shoes  make  when  a  group  of 
boys  race  over  the  paved  street.  Out  of  their 
old  wooden  shoes  the  Dutch  boys  sometimes 
make  tiny  fishing  boats  which  they  sail  in  the 
ponds  or  canals,  and  the  shape  of  the  wooden 
shoe  boat  is  really  not  so  very  different  from 
the  large  fishing  boats  of  their  fathers. 

The  long  woolen  stockings  which  the  boys 
and  girls  wear  are  hand-knit,  and  the  girls  are 
kept  very  busy  supplying  the  family.  They 
nearly  always  have  their  needles  and  a  partly 


finished  stocking  by  them,  and  when  they  have 
nothing  else  to  do,  their  hands  are  not  idle. 
They  become  so  skilful  that  they  can  watch 
other  children  at  play  or  the  passers-by  without 
looking  at  their  work,  the  knitting-needles 
meanwhile  flashing  in  and  out  of  their  busy 
fingers. 

The  Dutch  children  begin  very  early  to  help 
their  parents  in  many  ways.  The  boys  go  with 
their  fathers  in  the  canal  boats,  or  out  to  sea  to 
fish,  peddle  various  small  wares  in  the  streets,  or 
help  in  caring  for  the  goats,  the  fowls,  the  bees, 
and  the  sleek  black  and  white  cattle  for  which 
Holland  is  famous. 

The  girls  help  their  mothers  make  butter  and 
cheese.  Perhaps  you  may  have  eaten  Dutch 
cheese  at  home.  It  is  made  of  cream  and 
pressed  in  clean  white  earthen  moulds  into  the 
shape  and  size  of  cannon  balls.  After  they  are 
taken  from  the  moulds  the  cheeses  are  colored 
orange  or  red,  and  oiled  or  wiped  until  they 
shine.  Sometimes  in  the  market  to  which  they 
come  by  boats  full,  you  will  see  the  cheeses 
stacked  in  piles  like  cannon  balls. 

The  girls  must  help  too  in  keeping  house, 
for  they  live  in  such  a  damp  country  that  if 
they  were  not  continually  rubbing  and  polish- 
ing, rust  and  mould  would  soon  spoil  everything. 
In  some  parts  of  Holland  one  hardly  dares  walk 
in  the  streets  on  Saturday  without  an  umbrella 
and  thick  shoes,  however  fine  the  day  may  be, 
for  water  is  being  thrown  on  the  front  of  each 
house,  pails  full  are  being  poured  out  of  windows 
or  dashed  on  the  steps  and  pavements  so  that 
even  a  careful  passer-by  can  hardly  escape  a 
drenching.  Even  the  dairies  and  stables  re- 
ceive the  same  care  and  are  as  neat  and  clean 
as  the  houses  in  which  the  people  live.  At 
least  once  a  week  the  wooden  shoes  are 
whitened.  These  are  usually  left  outside  lest 
they  bring  a  bit  of  dirt  into  the  spotless  house. 
Sometimes  one  can  tell  which  buildings  are  the 
schoolhouses  by  the  piles  of  small  wooden  shoes 
in  front.  What  a  scramble  for  shoes  there  is 
when  their  little  owners  are  in  a  hurry  to  go  out 
to  play  or  home  for  dinner  ! 

What  are  the  homes  of  the  children  like?  In 
many  of  them  the  kitchen  is  the  principal 
room,  and  it  looks  very  cheery  with  its  red 
brick  floor  sprinkled  with  sand,  its  chairs  and 
tables  which  have  been  polished  until  they  shine, 
and  the  bright  gleaming  copper  pans  and  ket- 
tles. In  some  of  the  farmhouses  the  kitchen  is 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  little  rooms  each  just 
large  enough  to  hold  a  bed.  Perhaps  the  house- 
boat children  have  the  quaintest  homes,  as  they 
are  built  on  rafts.  With  their  prettily  curtained 
windows,  gay  blinds,  and  bright  plants  and 
flowers,  these  little  homes  look  quite  attractive 
as  they  float  down  the   rivers    from   Germany 
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where  their  owners  have  been  to  buy  earthen- 
ware and  perhaps  other  articles  to  sell  in 
Holland. 

la  the  Netherlands,  as  in  other  countries,  the 
children  have  their  festival  days  when  all  is 
gaiety  and  excitement.  Easter  and  May  Day, 
Whitsuntide  and  Christmas,  each  has  its  own 
joys.  Santa  Claus  is  an  especial  delight,  and  a 
very  real  person  to  these  little  people  who  find 
his  gifts  sometimes  in  cabbages  or  pumpkins,  or 
sometimes  in  his  own  pack  as  he  appears  before 
them. 

If  the  Dutch  boys  and  girls  want  to  spend  a 
holiday  quietly,  there  are  many  interesting  things 
for  them  to  see  :  the  picture  galleries  in  Rotter- 
dam, Leyden  and  other 
cities,  containing  the  paint- 
ings of  famous  artists  of 
whom  Holland  has  had 
many ;  museums  in  which 
curious  things fiom  all  parts 
of  the  world  have  been 
gathered ;  the  flower  gar- 
dens of  Haarlem  where 
many  of  our  choicest  tulips 
and  other  bulbs  are  raised  ; 
the  wharves  and  great  docks 
from  one  of  which  we  shall 
presently  sail  for  home. 
Perhaps,  too,  they  may 
sometimes  get  a  glimpse  of 
their  young  queen,  who, 
although  she  is  no  longer 
the  ''child  queen  "  whose 
work  and  play  used  to 
interest  all  Dutch  children, 
is  still  dearly  loved  by 
them. 

Though  the  children  of 
Holland  live  in  a  little 
country  it  has  long  been  a 
famous  one,  for  the  indus- 
try, the  honesty,  the  energy, 
and  the  love  of  liberty 
among  their  people  made 
it  once  one  of  the  world's 
great  nations.  And  as  we 
turn  our  faces  homeward,  we,  too,  may  feel  with 
the  Dutch  boys  and  girls  a  loyal  love  for  Hol- 
land, because  it  was  some  of  her  boys  and  girls 
of  old  who  as  men  and  women  helped  to  make 
the  United  States  what  it  is  today. 

SUGGESTIONS    FOR    THE    TEACHER 

Interesting  supplementary  work  might  be 
done  on  the  subject  of  Holland  along  the  follow- 
ing lines  : 

Holland  and  the  Pilgrims. 

Dutch  settlements  in  America. 

Famous  American  families  of  Dutch  descent, 


The  Schuylers,  Roosevelts,  Vanderbilts. 
Famous  Dutch  painters, 

Rembrandt,  Paul  Potter,  Jacob  Ruysdael. 


"A  quaint  little  maid  is  she." 


COURSE    OF    STUDY    FOR    INDIAN 
SCHOOLS 

The  manuscript  of  a  uniform  course  of  study 
for  the  Indian  Schools  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  printer.  This  course  has  been  in  prepara- 
tion by  the  General  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Schools  for  the  past  three  years,  and  by  those 
to  whom  it  has  been  submitted  for  inspection 
it  is  said  to  be  the  best  and  strongest  ever  de- 
vised for  the  peculiar  educational  system  of  the 

Indian  Office.  Thirty- 
one  subjects  are  treated, 
and  especial  attention 
is  given  the  industrial 
branches,  instruction  being 
givenin  agriculture,  baking, 
basketry,  blacksmithing, 
carpentry,  cooking,  dairy- 
ing,engineering, gardening, 
hamessmaking,housekeep- 
ing,  laundering,  printing, 
painting,  sewing,  shoemak- 
ing,  tailoring  and  uphol- 
stering. 

The  course  contains 
Miss  Reel's  ideas,  gleaned 
from  personal  observation 
in  the  field,  of  the  needs 
of  the  Indian  School  ser- 
vice, together  with  the 
views  of  prominent  Indian 
workers  in  the  United 
States,  many  of  whom  have 
given  the  subject  life-long 
study.  A  uniform  course 
of  study  for  the  Indian 
School  has  long  been 
needed,  and,  although  at- 
tempted several  times  be- 
fore, this  is  the  first  com- 
prehensive work  to  be 
completed  in  book  form. 
Miss  Reel,  who  enjoys  a  national  reputation 
as  an  educator,  deserves  much  credit  for  the 
practical  way  in  which  she  has  adapted  the 
teaching  of  the  various  subjects  to  the  needs  of 
the  Indian,  and  great  benefit  will  no  doubt 
result  from  the  use  of  this  course. 


Bennie  has  spoken  aloud  in  church,  and 
to  mamma's  caution  against  doing  it  again  he 
exclaimed  :  "  But  mamma,  when  my  mouth's 
so  full  of  talk  I  can't  help  it's   leaking  some  !" 

— Ex. 
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A  NEW  TEMPERANCE  CRUSADE 

NO  business  in  the  world  can  withstand  a 
well  organized  boycott.  The  occasion 
is  now  at  hand  when  a  boycott  may 
be  inaugurated  against  the  saloon  busi- 
ness which  shall  permanently  close  many  a 
dram  shop.  Sunday,  November  24,  has  been 
designated  by  Christians  the  world  over  as 
Temperance  Sunday,  when  it  is  recommended 
that  all  the  exercises  in  the  various  church 
services  shall  be  in  keeping  with  the  designation 
of  the  day.  What  a  splendid  thing  it  would  be 
if  each  person  who  attends  a  church  service  on 
that  day  could  be  induced  to  sign  a  temperance 
pledge  !  From  the  Sunday  Schools  alone  there 
would  be  some  eighteen  million  pledges. 

Hugh  Cork  of  Pittsburgh,  Superintendent  of 
House  to  House  Visitation  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Sabbath  School  Association,  suggests  among 
others  the  following  admirable  plan  for  united 
temperance  work  at  this  time  : 

"Pledge  cards  may  be  prepared  and  distributed 
to  the  various  classes  in  the  Sunday  School,  urg- 
ing each  scholar  to  get  signers  from  the  children 
about  their  homes  who  do  not  attend  Sunday 
School,  and  from  adults  in  the  neighborhood 
not  connected  with  churches.  A  special  prize 
or  temperance  banner  may  be  given  to  the  class 
securing  the  largest  number  of  pledges.  Plenty 
of  pledge  cards  should  be  placed  in  the  church 
pews  and  a  plea  made  for  signers  at  all  the 
services  on  November  24.  A  temperance  rally 
can  be  planned  with  fine  effect  for  the  after- 
noon or  evening  of  this  day,  at  which  prizes  may 
be  given  to  successful  Sunday  School  classes." 

Almost  all  of  any  community  could  be  thus 
personally  reached  and  that  by  "  the  little  child 
who  shall  lead  them." 

In  connection  with  the  pledge  taking  there 
should  be  clear  and  full  explanation  of  the 
reasons  why  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  even 
in  small  quantities  is  harmful,  and  consequently 
why  total  abstinence  is  necessary  for  individual 
welfare  and  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  race  and 
nation. 

May  this  first  year  of  the  new  century  witness 
a  crusade  which  shall  be  blessed  of  God  in  pro- 
tecting the  holy  innocence  of  childhood  against 
the  barbarian  hosts  of  intemperance. 


Freddy,  the  son  of  a  well  known  minister, 
had  misbehaved,  and  to  punish  him,  he  was  not 
allowed  to  eat  at  the  family  table.  A  small 
table  was  set  for  him  in  the  corner  of  the  din- 
ing-room. When  his  dinner  was  placed  before 
him,  Freddy  said  very  solemnly  : — 

"  Lord,  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  spread  a 
table  before  me  in  the  presence  of  mine  en- 
emies."— Judge. 
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A  NOVEMBER  MORNING 

The  distant  hills  are  clothed  in  mist, 

The  nearer  fields  in  green. 
And  like  the  organ's  halftone  scale, 

The  colors  range  between. 

The  summer  crickets  still  chirp  low, 

A  few  birds  sing  their  song; 
While,  in  a  harsh  tone,  late  at  night, 

The  crows  call  loud  and  long. 

Our  once  gay  trees  are  faded  now, 

And  frost  is  in  the  air; 
But  ere  the  earth  falls  quite  asleep, 

The  sun  drops  kisses  rare. 

Sarah  Todd  Sprague. 


A    RECRUDESCENCE    OF    ALCOHOLIC 
WORSHIP 

BY  JOHN  MADDEN,  M.  D. 

RECENT  agitation  of  the  alcohol  question 
shows  an  attitude  by  the  laity  towards 
the  drinking  of  alcoholic  beverages  which 
may  be  stated  in  the  following  proposition  : 
"Alcoholic  beverages,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, are  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  human 
organism,  they  are  among  the  most  important 
remedies  in  the  physician's  armamentarium,  and 
they  do  harm  only  when  taken  in  excess  or 
when  they  are  impure  or  adulterated."  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  discover  the  evidence  up- 
on which  the  public  bases  this  verdict.  It  is  a 
belief  deep-rooted,  cherished,  and  as  perma- 
nently fixed  as  many  of  our  religious  tenets. 
Evidence  of  the  most  direct  kind  does  not  pre- 
vail against  it ;  and  whenever  one  supposed  to 
be  clothed  with  authority  to  speak  upon  the 
subject  issues  a  pronunciamento  that  alcoholic 
beverages  are  good,  wholesome  and  necessary, 
a  million  voices  re-echo  it. 

Alcohol  has  its  advocates  within  the  profes- 
sion as  well  as  without.  Such  a  one  gave  voice 
to  his  sentiments  at  a  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Medical  Association  about  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  in  the  following  remarkable  panegyric  : 
"Alcohol  is  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  intelligent 
and  conscientious  physician.  It  may  be  stated, 
without  likelihood  of  contradiction,  that  if  whis- 
key was  sold' in  its  proper  state,  two- thirds  of 
the  crimes  and  four-fifths  of  the  insanity 
charged  to  the  account  of  alcohol  would  dis- 
appear from  the  indictment,  so  bulky  and  ter- 


rible, that  stands  against  ic  in  the  statute  books  of 
society.  .  .  .  Alcohol  in  the  banquet  hall, 
in  the  beer  garden,  and  at  the  domestic  hearth 
makes  hundreds  merry  for  every  ten  it  makes 
miserable  and  for  every  one  it  destroys.  "  {The 
Medical  Record,  November  u,  1899.)  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  called  forth  an  indignant 
protest  from  well-known  men  in  the  profession 
(Dr.  H.  D.  Didama,  Dr.  H.  O.  Marcy,  and  Dr. 
Frank  D.  Reese),  one  of  whom  characterized  it 
as  "utterly  lacking  in  new  information  and 
thoroughly  unscientific,"  it  was  eagerly  seized 
by  the  manufacturers  of  a  certain  brand  of  whis- 
key to  advertise  their  wares.  Equally  absurd 
was  the  opinion  expressed,  not  so  very  long  ago, 
on  the  floor  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine,  that  "  the  candy  shops  do  more 
harm  than  the  saloons." 

Pro-alcohol  opinions  as  extreme  as  these, 
however,  are  rarely  expressed  by  medical  men. 
Indeed,  one  rarely  hears  alcohol  spoken  of  in 
medical  gatherings  as  a  remedy  of  value. 

The  majority  of  medical  men  are  disposed  to 
regard  it  with  less  and  less  favor  as  the  years  go 
by,  while  those  who  have  closely  followed  the 
thorough  investigations  into  the  physiological 
action  of  alcohol  recently  made  by  scientists  of 
all  nations  have  repudiated  it  altogether. 

If  I  were  permitted,  therefore,  to  formulate 
another  proposition  which  should  be  the  best 
informed  physician's,  not  a  layman's,  estimate 
of  alcohol,  I  do  not  think  that  I  should  err  if  I 
should  say  :  "  Alcohol  is  an  irritating  narcotic 
of  very  limited  value  as  a  remedial  agent ; 
practically  valueless  as  a  food  because  of  its 
poisonous  properties ;  its  imbibition  is  always 
attended  by  danger  of  producing  the  alcoholic 
habit ;  and  it  fulfils  no  therapeutic  indication 
which  may  not  be  better  fulfilled  by  some  other 
remedy." 

If  it  were  possible  to  put  the  average  hyman 
in  possession  of  all  the  facts  relating  to  the  alco- 
hol question,  and  to  educate  him  up  to  the 
point  of  understanding  them — to  make,  in 
short,  an  expert  physiologist,  biologist  and 
chemist  of  him — all  difficulty  of  bringing  about 
a  revulsion  of  feeling  which  would  at  once 
sweep  alcohol  as  a  beverage  into  oblivion  would 
be  cleared  away. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  whenever  a 
physician  puts  himself  in  possession  of  all  the 
facts  relating  to  the  effects  of  small  or  large 
doses,  or  any  quantity  of  alcohol  upon  the 
human  organism,  he  almost  invariably  discards 
alcohol  as  a  medical  agent  of  value.     A  notable 
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example  of  this  kind  was  Kraepelin,  who  began 
his  investigations  with  a  bias  in  favor  of  "  pure 
alcoholic  beverages,"  but  ended  in  discarding 
them  in  toto.  In  my  own  case,  if  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  mentioning  it,  my  intention  at  the 
beginning  of  my  work  on  the  alcohol  problem 
was  to  demonstrate  the  good  in  alcoholic  bev- 
erages, especially  in  good  beers.  The  evidence, 
however,  led  to  conclusions  diametrically  op- 
posed to  what  I  had  hoped  to  demonstrate. 

The  present  status  of  the  alcohol  question, 
then,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  :  There  is 
an  evident  and  very  outspoken  desire,  upon 
the  part  of  the  laity  as  a  whole,  that  alcoholic 
liquors  of  the  so-called  "  best  kind  "  should  be 
regarded  as  beneficial  to  man,  when  used  in 
moderation,  and  an  equal  eagerness  to  have 
this  opinion  bolstered  up  by  scientific  author- 
ity. The  division  of  medical  opinion  upon  the 
subject  enormously  strengthens  the  lay  advo- 
cates of  the  alcoholic  doctrine ;  but  their  influ- 
ence is  made  still  greater  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  supported  by  a  majority  of  the 
great  journals  of  the  lay  press  and  an  occasion- 
al journal  of  the  religious  press. 

These  facts  being  held  in  mind  it  is  easy  to 
understand  the  recent  recrudescence  of  alcohol 
worship  which  swept  over  our  country  two  years 
ago.  A  chemist  in  the  employ  of  the  United 
States  government,  who  is  a  teacher  in  a  college 
and  the  author  of  several  works  on  chemistry, 
issued  a  pronunciamento  (at  least  it  had  the 
effect  of  one  upon  the  people)  that  "  alcohol  is 
a  food  and  not  a  poison,"  and  that  this  opinion 
was  the  result  of  experiments  which  he  himself 
had  carried  out.  The  announcement  created 
an  enormous  amount  of  interest.  The  sensa- 
tional journals  had  flaming  red  head-lines, 
announcing  the  important  "  discovery,"  with  a 
picture  of  the  discoverer  and  the  calorimeter 
he  had  used  in  his  experiments.  The  princi- 
ples involved  in  the  construction  of  the  latter 
were,  of  course,  not  understood  by  the  average 
lay  reader ;  but  this  made  the  machine  only 
the  more  impressive,  for  it  is  the  mysterious 
things  in  medicine  which  impress  the  unscien- 
tific. 

It  was  not,  however,  in  the  sensational  press 
alone  that  Professor  Atwater's  conclusions  were 
received  with  so  much  apparent  satisfaction. 
Some  of  the  journals  to  which  a  vast  number  of 
scholarly  readers  look  for  information  on  topics 
of  current  interest,  displayed  scarcely  less  satis- 
faction in  the  pro-alcohol  evidence  resulting 
from  Professor  Atwater's  experiments.  The 
Outlook,  a  quasi- religious  journal  published  in 
New  York,  received  his  conclusions  as  final,  not 
omitting,  at  the  same  time,  to  arraign  severely 
temperance  workers  as  a  class  for  teaching  false 
doctrine.     The  Outlook  told  its  readers,    "The 


intensity  of  their  "  (the  temperance  people's) 
"  hatred  for  drunkenness  has  blinded  their 
judgment.  They  have  attempted  to  build  reform 
on  indiscriminate  generalizations.  The  most  im- 
portant service  that  can  be  rendered  today  to 
that  reform  is  to  demonstrate  the  erroneous 
character  of  these  indiscriminate  generalizations 
and  substitute  for  them  carefully  considered  and 
scientifically  accurate  statements  of  principles." 
What  would  this  journal  teach  its  readers  as 
"scientifically  accurate  principles?"  This  is 
one  of  them  :  "  It  has  been  asserted  that  alco- 
hol is  never  a  food  and  always  a  poison.  This 
is  scientifically  erroneous.  It  is  sometimes  a 
food  and  sometimes  a  poison."  Of  course,  we 
see  here  the  echo  of  Professor  Atwater's  conclu- 
sions and  the  absurdity  of  accepting  them 
unconditionally,  as  being  in  the  nature  of  a 
scientific  ex  cathedra  dogma,  is  not  less  than 
the  absurdity  of  the  opinion  which  states  that 
alcohol  is  "  sometimes  a  food  and  sometimes  a 
poison." 

This  was  nearly  two  years  ago,  but  the  Outlook 
probably  still  maintains  its  position  both  as  to 
the  untrustworthiness  of  the  average  temperance 
advocate  and  the  infallibility  of  Professor 
Atwater;  for  a  gentleman  recently  addressed 
that  journal  to  be  informed  as  to  who  were  the 
recognized  authorities  on  the  subject  of  alcohol 
and  he  was  referred  to  Professor  Atwater  as 
"  the  highest  authority." 

The  mischief  which  an  influential  lay  journal 
can  do  by  misinforming  its  large  clientage  of 
intelligent  influential  lay  readers  is  simply  incal- 
culable ;  for  they  are  unacquainted  with  the 
work  done  by  scientific  men  and  do  not 
have  access  to  the  literature  containing  the 
results  of  scientific  experiments.  Too  often 
these  are  buried  in  society  reports  or  published 
in  specialized  scientific  journals  which  are  read 
by  very  few  scientists  and  no  laymen,  and  gener- 
ally they  are  clothed  in  the  technical  language 
of  science,  making  them  unintelligible  to  the 
lay  reader  when  he  does  happen  to  see  them. 

The  journal  just  mentioned,  however,  was  not 
the  only  influential  magazine  to  support  Profes- 
sor Atwater's  vagaries.  There  were  others  which 
disseminated  his  views,  accepting  him  as  an 
infallible  guide.  Some  medical  men  occupying 
places  of  importance  are  also  his  supporters. 
One  of  these,  writing  to  the  layman  seeking  for 
information  upon  the  subject  of  authorities, 
mentioned  above,  declares  that  Professor  At- 
water is  the  highest  authority,  as  his  researches 
are  "  government  publications  and  standard 
science  today."  It  is  entirely  safe  to  say, 
however,  that  had  Professor  Atwater's  experi- 
ments been  given  to  the  world  in  the  way  that 
scientific  men  usually  give  their  results,  embod- 
ed  in  a  society  report  or  in  the  columns  of  a 
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scientific  journal,  they  would  have  created  abso- 
lutely no  excitement  and  little  interest,  the  in- 
terest which  conclusions  unwarranted  by  the 
evidence  upon  which  they  are  based  naturally 
arouses. 

That  Professor  Atwater  appealed  to  a  preju- 
diced public  through  the  medium  of  a  lay  jour- 
nal is  "  significant  of  much."  What  motive 
prompted  him  to  do  so  is  known  only  to  him- 
self. His  conduct,  however,  was  unusual ;  for 
scientific  men  almost  invariably  give  the  first 
fruits  of  their  purely  scientific  labors  to  their 
scientific  brethren  through  the  columns  of 
appropriate  special  journals. 

What  did  Professor  Atwater  have  to  give  to 
the  scientific  world  as  the  result  of  his  investi- 
gations into  the  food  value  of  alcohol?  Only 
this,  that  when  alcohol  is  taken  into  the  body  by 
way  of  the 
stomach,  in 
small  quan- 
tities, it  is 
almost  com- 
pletely oxid- 
ized,and  that 
from  two  to 
two  and  one- 
half  ounces 
of  absolute 
alcohol  may 
thus  be  dis- 
posed of  in 
twenty  -  four 
hours  "  with- 
out apparent 
damage  to 
the  organ- 
ism." That 
when  thus 
taken  and 
oxidized  it 
gives  rise  to 
bodily  ener- 
gy, resem- 
bling in  this  respect  carbohydrates  and  fats. 
For  these  reasons,  therefore,  alcohol  is  a  food. 
Morever,  he  has  told  his  interested  lay  readers 
that  alcohol  in  certain  cases  is  the  only  food 
which  can  be  digested;  that  it  is,  therefore, 
absolutely  indispensable  for  the  saving  of  human 
life.  More  than  this,  he  would  have  those  text- 
books which  now  teach  our  children  that  alcohol 
is  a  poison  and  not  a  food  so  revised  as  to  teach 
that  it  is  a  poison  only  when  taken  in  large 
quantities ;  that  "  temperance  is  always  advis- 
able. This  we  may  emphasize  strongly,  but 
whether  we  shall  teach  the  necessity  or  duty  of 
abstinence  is  another  matter." 

Professor  Atwater  is  an  eminent  chemist,  and 
whenever  he  speaks  as  a  chemist  he  is  entitled 


fact 
Pro- 
At- 

men- 


"  The  light  on  field  and  hill  is  the 
And  songs  of  the  dear  old  times 


to  our  respect.  He  had  a  good  calorimeter 
carefully  constructed  under  his  own  supervision. 
When,  therefore,  he  tells  us  that  fully  ninety- 
eight  per  cent,  of  those  small  quantities  of  alco- 
hol were  oxidized,  we  feel  sure  that  he  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about,  for  he  has  demonstrat- 
ed that  point.  When,  however,  he  says  that 
from  two  to  two  and  one- half  ounces  of  alco- 
hol may  be  ingested  every  twenty-four  hours 
without  doing  any  harm,  he  speaks  without  war- 
rant, for  there  is  nothing  in  the  report  of  his 
experiments  which  shows  that  he  did  anything  to 
demonstrate  this  point.  Besides,  we  have  an 
abundance  of  evidence  from  other  investiga- 
tors, notably  from  Kraepelin  and  Dr.  Herman 
Frey,  which  shows  that  these  quantities  of  alco- 
hol are  injurious,  markedly  so,  to  both  mental 
and  muscular  functions. 

There     is 
one 
which 
fessor 
water 

tions  only 
casually,  as  if 
indeed  i  t 
were  a  mat- 
t  e  r  o  f  no 
importance 
whatever,but 
which  is,as  a 
matter  of 
fact,  of  suffi- 
cient impor- 
tance to  en- 
tirely nullify 
his  results, 
to  set  at 
naught  his 
conclusions 
in  toto.  The 
fact  is  this  : 
ProfessorAt- 
water  tells 
us  :  "  The  most  of  these  experiments  were  made 
with  a  man  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the 
occasional  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  moder- 
ate amounts."  How  much  was  this  "  moderate 
amount?"  Two  or  three  glasses  of  whisky,  as 
many  bottles  of  beer,  or  a  quart  of  wine  daily? 
These  are  moderate  amounts  even  from  the 
non-user's  point  of  view,  but  they  contain  more 
alcohol  than  was  used  in  these  experiments ; 
and,  as  is  well  known  by  every  tyro  in  medicine, 
immunity  against  alcohol  as  against  all  other 
narcotics  is  quickly  established  so  that  intoxicat- 
ing quantities  to  the  non-user  may  be  taken  by 
the  habitue  without  apparent  effect.  What 
would  you  say  of  an  experimenter  who  would 
undertake  to  demonstrate  the  physiological  action 


Derwentwater. 


light  of  bygone  days, 

come  back  in  the  brooding  haze. 
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of  morphine  with  a  subject  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  taking  two  or  three  or  more  grains  daily  and 
had  been  doing  it  for  years  ? 

In  detailing  his  experiments  Professsor  At- 
water  asks  the  following  question  :  "  Is  the  en- 
ergy of  alcohol  used  for  warmth  and  work?" 
This  question  he  answers  affirmatively. 

Let  us  assume  that  Professor  Atwater  has  not 
invalidated  his  experiments  by  taking  as  a  sub- 
ject one  habituated  to  the  use  of  alcohol,  and 
we  shall  see  that  the  evidence  adduced  by  him 
does  not  necessarily  lead  to  his  conclusions, 
indeed  does  not  support  them.  In  order  to 
have  a  greater  amount  of  heat  radiated,  more 
fuel  must  be  oxidized,  therefore,  more  oxygen 
must  be  at  hand  to  effect  the  oxidation,  and 
this  increased  supply  of  oxygen  must  come  by 
increasing  the  respiratory  rate ;  but  alcohol 
does  not  increase  the  respiratory  rate.  When 
taken  in  quantities  to  have  a  perceptible  effect, 
it  decreases  the  respiratory  rate.  Moreover, 
alcohol  like  all  other  narcotics  temporarily  inter- 
feres with  the  oxidation  of  food  material. 

To  sum  up,  then,  Professor  Atwater  has  pro- 
duced-absolutely  no    evidence   to  combat   the 
fact  that  ingestion  of  alcohol  is  followed  by  an 
increase  of  heat  radiation.     In   dealing   with 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  alcohol  oxidized 
in  the  body   is   used    in    the   performance  of 
work,  Professor   Atwater  is  still  more  unfortu- 
nate.    "  It  is  reasonably  clear,"  he  says,  "  that 
alcohol  can  supply  the  body  with  heat.  It  seems 
probable  that  it  also  yields  energy  for  muscular 
work,  but  to  prove  this  absolutely  is  not  easy. 
When  a  man  takes  beer,  brandy  or  other  liquor 
with  his  ordinary  food,  the  proteids,  fats,  sugar, 
starch,  and  alcohol  are  used  together  for  fuel, 
and  we  can  not  say  just  what  is  done  with  the 
energy  of  each.     It  is  a  case   of   pooling.     If 
the  experiment  were  made  with  lean  meat  and 
alcohol — that  is,  a  diet  containing  protein  and 
no  other  fuel  but  alcohol — it  might  perhaps  be 
more  decisive,  but  it  would  probably  be  difficult* 
to  find  a   man    who   could   do  hard  work  day 
after  day  on  such  a  diet  without  drawing  upon 
the  material  of  his  body." 

Let  us  see  what  the  result  would  be  if  we 
should  make  alcohol  take  the  place  of  the  car- 
bohydrates and  fats  of  ordinary  diet.  Atwater's 
dietary  calls  for  125  grams  of  fats  and  400  grams 
of  carbohydrates.  To  supply  an  isodynamic 
amount  of  alcohol  for  the  fats  and  carbohydrates 
will  require  9.7  ounces  of  absolute  alcohol,  or 
about  twenty  ounces  of  strong  brandy  or  whisky. 
Any  one  who  can  see  no  greater  harm  in  these 
enormous  poisonous  quantities  than  that  "  it  . 
would  probably  be  difficult  to  find  a  man  who 
could  do  hard  work  day  after  day  on  such  a 
diet  without  drawing  upon  the  ?naterial  of  his 
body"  is  not  a  competent  physiologist,  is  not 
a  safe  guide,  and  is  assuming  too  much  when  he 


presumes  to  speak  to  the  lay  public  for  the  med- 
ical profession  of  America. 

These  are  the  mistakes  of  a  great  chemist 
when  he  undertakes  to  deal  with  physiological 
questions,  and  are  sufficient  not  only  to  give 
him  absolutely  no  standing  in  the  court  of 
physiological  opinion,  but  notably  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  trying  to  make  the 
public  see,  as  the  profession  sees,  that  alcohol 
is  not  a  food  but  a  poison. 

It  is  very  difficult  to    read    the    two    papers 
published  in  Harper's  Magazine   and    not  see 
that  Professor   Atwater   acts    the   part   of  the 
advocate  rather  than  the  part  of  the  unimpas- 
sioned,   unprejudiced  seeker  after  truth.     His 
second  paper  is  perhaps  the  strongest  plea  ever 
made  in  America  for  moderate  drinking — strong 
because  the  public  which  does  not  know  is  in  a 
frame  of  mind  to  believe  anything  that  may  be 
said  in   favor   of   alcoholic    beverages,    and  is 
delighted  with  the    fact  that    these    beliefs  are 
supported  by   the,  to   them,  highest  scientific 
authority.     Surely  the  acme  of  power  for  mak- 
ing mischief  is  reached  when  this    man,    who 
assumes  to  be  the  highest  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject and  is  accepted  by  the  public  at  his  own 
estimate,  When  such  authority  tells  his  hearers 
that,    while    we    may    emphasize  the  fact  that 
temperance  is  always  advisable,    "  whether   or 
not  we  shall  teach  the   necessity   or    duty    of 
abstinence  is  another  question."     A  wholesale 
liquor  dealer   at   a   recent  gathering   of  men 
devoted  to    the  interests   of  whisky,  recently 
earned   the  deprecation  of  all  men  by  advising 
his  hearers  to  teach  the  growing  boy  to  drink 
"  for  that  is  the  only  way  to  make  future  custo- 
mers."    Put  this    advice  beside  Professor  At- 
water's and  find  how  much  they  differ. 

An  expert's  knowledge  of  physiology  is  not 
necessary  to  understand  that  the  wine-making, 
the  brewing,  and  the  distilling  interests  could 
ask  for  nothing  better  than  that  our  children 
be  taught  that  to  drink '"in  moderation"  is 
the  real  temperance,  that  total  abstinence  may 
not  be,  probably  is  not,  as  wise  as  a  mod- 
erate use  of  alcoholic  beverages.  With  such 
doctrine  thoroughly  inculcated,  customers  for 
alcoholic  drinks  will  be  made  fast  enough  to 
suit  the  most  business-like  whisky  dealer.  Let 
physicians  be  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  show 
up  the  falsity  of  such  plausible  but  pernicious 
doctrine  as  that  promulgated  by  Professor 
Atwater,  and  let  them  not  confine  their  efforts 
to  the  pages  of  medical  and  scientific  journals, 
the  readers  of  which  are  in  little  danger  of 
being  led  astray  by  scientific  sophistry.  Let 
them  write  for  the  influential  secular  journals, 
striking  at  every  error,  bolstered  up  by  pseudo- 
scientific  or  assumed  scientific  authority,  just 
as  soon  as  it  shows  its  head. 

Jo7irnal  of  Inebriety. 
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Primary  Lessons 


THIRD    YEAR 


THE  FOOD  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

NAPOLEON  the  Great  is  said  to  have  lost 
one  of  his  greatest  battles  by  a  fit  of  in- 
digestion.  If  the  teacher  could  know 
the  facts  it  is  probable  that  she  would  find  a 
poorly  cooked  or  hastily  eaten  breakfast  the 
cause  of  many  a  school  failure.  Heretofore 
dullness  has  been  too  often  a  matter  of  diet,  but 
with  the  new  interest  taken  in  foods  and  their 
preparation  it  is  not  likely  to  remain  so  in  future. 
In  the  upper  grades  of  many  schools  cooking 
is  now  taught  as  thoroughly  as  any  other  science 
and  with  gratifying  results,  but  bad  habits  in 
eating  and  drinking  may  still  be  formed  in  the 
earliest  years  of  child  life  unless  the  primary 
teacher  solves  the  problem  of  their  prevention. 
Tactful  suggestion  to  the  parent  as  opportunity 
offers  may  do  something  to  improve  matters, 
but  the  more  hopeful  side  of  the  work  is  with 
the  little  ones  themselves. 

The  desire  to  grow  tall  and  strong,  to  sur- 
pass one's  mates  on  the  playground  is  part  of 
the  child's  life.  We  have  only  to  show  the  re- 
lation of  food  to  strength  and  growth  to  arouse 
his  interest  in  these  matters  and  get  his  co- 
operation.     Suppose  the  first  topic  chosen  is 

(i) 

WHY    THE    CHILD    NEEDS    TO    EAT 

Nothing  is  more  fascinating  to  a  child  than  to 
watch  the  construction  of  a  building.  Call 
attention  to  any  house  or  barn  that  is  going  up 
near  by,  and  ask  what  materials  are  being  used 
to  build  the  walls,  roof,  windows,  and  other 
parts.  Write  their  answers  in  a  column  on  the 
board,  then  ask  what  else  could  have  been  used 
in  this  building.  Tell  the  story  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  Egypt  who  were  forced  to  make  bricks 
every  day  but  were  given  nothing  from  which 
to  make  them. 

Tell  the  class  that  we  all  have  buildings  to  put 
up,  and  more  important  ones  than  any  carpen- 
ter can  build  of  wood  or  brick.  We  have  to 
live  in  these  houses  all  our  lives  and  can  never 
move  into  others  if  we  want  to,  so  it  will  not 
do  to  make  mistakes  in  building  them. 


Develop  this  idea  further,  if  necessary,  until 
the  class  know  that  you  are  talking  about  their 
bodies.  Measure  the  height  of  each  child  at 
recess,  and  weigh  them  all  after  finding  how 
tall  they  are.  Then  for  the  next  lesson  in 
number  work  help  them  to  find  how  much  they 
have  yet  to  grow  to  be  as  tall  and  large  as 
their  fathers  or  mothers. 

If  these  houses  we  have  been  talking  about 
are  to  last  as  long  as  we  live,  we  must  find  what 
they  are  made  of  and  use  only  the  best  materi- 
als to  build  them.  We  found  that  a  carpenter 
takes  wood  and  stone  and  iron  and  glass  when 
he  wants  to  put  up  a  building.  What  is  needed 
to  build  the  bodily  house  of  a  boy  or  girl? 

As  the  children  name  the  different  substances 
of  which  the  body  is  made,  bone,  muscle,  blood 
and  the  like,  write  these  answers  also  on  the 
board  opposite  the  list  of  house  materials. 

You  are  better  off  than  the  carpenter  when 
he  starts  to  build  a  house,  because  he  has  to  get 
together  all  his  material  while  you  have  some- 
thing to  start  with.  Compare  your  arms  with 
your  father's.  They  are  just  like  his  only  very 
much  smaller  and  weaker.  What  do  they  need 
to  make  them  grow? 

From  the  various  answers  which  may  be  given 
select  food  as  the  chief  essential,  writing  it  on 
the  board  in  sentence  form  : 

Every  part  of  the  body  needs  food  to  make 
it  grow. 

If  we  want  to  make  a  stove  warm,  how  do 
we  go  to  work?  Yes,  we  put  in  fuel  of  some 
kind,  wood  or  coal,  and  set  fire  to  it.  In  much 
the  same  way  the  body  is  made  warm  by  the 
food  we  put  into  it. 

Bring  out  the  difference  between  food  and 
clothing  in  this  respect,  making  it  clear  to  the 
children  that  clothing  is  worn  to  keep  the  body 
from  losing  its  heat,  not  to  give  it  heat  in  the  first 
place  as  food  does.  Write  this  second  use  for 
food  on  the  board  when  it  is  clearly  understood  : 

Every  part  of  the  body  needs  food  to  give  it 
warmth. 

If  any  child  in  the  room  has  on  a  new  dress 
call  attention  to  it,  and  ask  why  one  can  not 
wear  the  same  clothes  year  after  year.  What 
do  our  mothers  do  to  our  clothes  when  we  tear 
holes  in  them  ? 

Ask  why  holes  do  not  come  in  our  bodies  as 
well  as  in  our  clothes,  since  they  get  even 
harder  usage.  Thus  develop  the  additional 
thought  that 

Every  part  of  the  body  needs  food  to  keep  it 
in  repair. 
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Compare  our  need  of  food,  with  that  of  plants 
and  animals,  helping  the  class  to  find  whether 
these  need  it  for  the  same  reasons  that  we  do. 
What  does  the  plant  need  to  make  it  grow,  for 
instance?  Do  any  of  its  parts  wear  out  and 
need  repair?     What  does  food  do  for  our  pets? 

THE    BEST    FOODS    FOR    CHILDREN 

Ask  the  children  what  they  like  best  to  eat. 
Write  each  substance  on  the  board  as  named 
and  discuss  it  with  the  class,  explaining  why  it 
is  good  or  unwholesome  as  the  case  may  be. 
Group  together  the  most  common  foods  which 
build  and  repair  nerve  and  muscle,  and  those 
which  give  heat  to  the  body  and  strength  for 
work  and  play.  Meat,  eggs,  fish,  and  milk  will 
belong  largely  in  the  first  class,  and  potatoes, 
oatmeal,  bread,  butter  and  cake  largely  in  the 
second. 

Show  why  substances  from  each  of  these 
classes  are  needed  for,j every  meal.  Then  let 
the  children  tell  what  foods  they  think  would 
be  suitable  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper. 
Get  their  own  reasons  for  such  choice  which 
will  often  be  correct.  When  mistakes  are  made 
explain  why  their  choice  would  not  be  advisable. 

Be  especially  careful  that  all  foods  common- 
ly found  in  your  locality  are  named,  and  that  the 
class  learn  which  are  wholesome  and  which 
are  not. 

Talk  over  with  the  children  the  foods  which 
are  suited  to  the  time  of  year,  leading  them  to 
see  why  fruits  and  vegetables  are  especially 
needed  in  summer,  and  what  foods  are  best 
suited  for  use  in  cold  weather. 

Many  hints  can  be  dropped  as  to  the  best 
ways  of  cooking  common  foods,  if  care  is  taken 
that  the  children  carry  home  these  suggestions 
as  their  own  rather  than  as  the  dictum  of  the 
teacher. 

SOME    THINGS    WHICH    CHILDREN  SHOULD  NOT   EAT 

Lead  the  children  to  see  for  themselves,  as 
far  as  possible,  what  substances  should  be  eaten 
in  moderation  and  what  should  be  avoided 
entirely.  Suggestions  of  this  kind  can  often  be 
made  best  in  story  form.  The  candy  question  is 
one  of  the  most  vital  to  children,  hence  this  is 
selected  for  illustration  in  the  story  of 

A    SPOILED    BIRTHDAY 

The  twins  were  having  a  birthday  and  grand- 
pa had  given  them  each  fifty  cents. 

"  I'm  going  to  buy  a  little  iron  for  my  dolly's 
clothes,"  said  Lois. 

"  So  am  I,"  said  Nelle,  and  pretty  soon  both 
children  were  perched  on  chairs  in  Granny 
Cole's  little  shop  looking  at  the  many  toys  she 
had  to  show. 


Here  were  the  little  irons  sure  enough,  and 
everything  else  that  children  like,  dolls,  tea-sets, 
tiny  horses  and  wagons,  tops,  balls,  trumpets, 
marbles. 

Best  of  all,  the  children  thought,  was  the  gay 
red  and  white  candy  in  the  tall  glass  jars  on  the 
counter. 

"  I  think  I'll  buy  candy  with  my  fifty  cents," 
said  Lois,  after  long  thought  on  the  subject. 
We  don't  need  but  one  flat-iron  and  I  can  use 
yours." 

Nelle  tried  an  iron  on  the  ruffle  of  her  cape. 
It  was  just  what  she  wanted  but — she  liked 
candy  as  well  as  Lois,  and  mamma  never  gave 
them  all  they  wanted. 

Before  long  she  decided  on  candy  too,  and 
when  they  started  home  they  had  two  large 
packages  of  sweets  but  no  flat-iron. 

At  dinner  time  two  very  forlorn  little  girls 
appeared.  Mamma  had  prepared  a  delicious 
birthday  dinner,  but  they  had  eaten  so  much 
candy  they  had  no  appetite  for  steak,  baked 
potato,  peaches  and  cream. 

They  didn't  feel  like  play  all  the  afternoon, 
there  was  no  more  candy  to  eat,  and  they  had 
spent  all  their  money.  It  was  not  a  nice  birth- 
day at  all. 

"  Next  year  we'll  buy  something  else  besides 
candy,"  said  Lois  and  Nelle." 

Let  the  children  form  their  own  Conclusions 
why  the  twins  did  not  enjoy  their  birthday  and 
why  they  had  no  appetite  for  dinner.  Do  not 
give  the  idea  that  candy  is  always  harmful.  Tell 
them  instead  when  to  eat  it,  and  how  much  at 
a  time.  Show  why  the  stomach  needs  rest  as 
much  as  any  other  part  of  the  body,  and  that 
it  can  not  get  it  if  candy  is  eaten  between 
meals.  Explain  why  home  made  candy  is  safe- 
est.  If  brandy  drops  are  ever  sold  in  your 
vicinity  explain  the  danger  in  their  use. 

After  the  candy  question  is  disposed  of,  take 
up  other  errors  in  diet  in  a  similar  way,  choosing 
those  most  common  in  your  own  neighborhood. 

Find  how  many  pupils  in  this  grade  drink  tea 
or  coffee,  and  show  why  both  are  harmful  to 
children. 

A  good  way  to  explain  why  grown  people 
may  eat  and  drink  some  things  whirh  children 
should  not,  is  to  show  how  they  differ  in  other 
respects.  Children  can  not  work  so  hard  as 
their  father  and  mothers,  they  can  not  endure 
so  much,  and  no  parts  of  their  bodies  are  so 
strong.  Show  how  unfair  it  is,  then,  to  their 
digestive  organs  to  make  these  try  to  digest  the 
same  kinds  of  foods  that  older  people  eat. 

Lead  the  class  to  compare  the  food  of  little 
chickens  with  that  of  grown  fowls.  Why  would 
we  not  feed  whole  corn  to  the  former?  Name 
pickles,  doughnuts,  pastries,  and  highly  seasoned 
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foods  of  all  kinds  as  similarly  unsuited  to  the 
stomach  of  a  child. 

Children  of  foreign  born  parents  are  frequent- 
ly given  beer  with  their  food  under  the  mistaken 
notion  that  it  is  nutritious  as  well  as  cheap. 
Combat  this  idea  by  definite  instruction  show- 
ing that  few  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  grain 
from  which  it  is  made  remain  in  beer  and  that 
these  few  are  more  than  offset  by  the  harm  it 
does  the  young  growing  body  of  the  child,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  tendency  to  create  an  appe- 
tite for  itself  and  for  stronger  liquors. 

AUTHORITATIVE  QUOTATIONS 

ALCOHOL  CAN  NOT  BE  REGARDED  AS  A  FOOD  OF 
ANY  KIND 


The  evidence  alto- 
gether is  pretty  clear 
that  alcohol  can  not  be 
regarded  as  a  food  of 
any  kind,  and  it  can 
not,  therefore,  either 
strengthen  or  nourish 
the  body.  As  a  conse- 
quence there  can  be, 
in  the  true  sense,  no 
such  thing  as  the 
"  nourishing  stout  "  or 
ale  so  ingeniously  ad- 
vertised by  brewers ; 
and  it  is  also,  of  course, 
physically  impossible 
for  any  wine,  red  claret 
or  other,  to  "  make 
blood  "  as  certain  im- 
aginative venders 
would  have  us  believe. 
—  Captain  P.  H. 
O'Gorman,  D.  H.  P., 
Cantab. 

ALCOHOL   POSSESSES    NO 
VALUE    AS    A    FOOD 


ficient  food  of  the  laboring  man.  It  is  not  a 
supplement  at  all,  but  as  it  benumbs,  paralyzes 
the  sensation  of  hunger,  it  deceives  the  drinker 
and  makes  him  think  that  he  has  taken  enough 
food.—  Dr.  de  Vaucleroy,  Professor  of  Hygiene 
in  the  Military  School  of  Belgium. 

ALCOHOL     PREVENTS    DIGESTION    OF    OTHER    FOODS 

As  to  alcohol  being  an  indirect  material  of 
nutrition  it  is  certainly  nothing  of  the  kind, 
since  it  prevents  the  digestion  of  other  foods, 
hinders  the  exchange  of  gases  in  the  tissues, 
and  leads  to  fatty  degeneration. — August 
Smith,  M.  D. 

ALCOHOL  AN  EXPLOSIVE  NOT    A    FOOD 


Suppose  that  a  loco- 
motive has  to  run  over 
a  certain  number  of 
kilometers;  in  order 
to  do  this  it  must  be 
given  food.  This  is 
the  coal  which  it 
burns  slowly  and  me- 
thodically. If  in  the 
place  of  coal  we  throw 
naphtha  on  the  fire 
the  combustion  of  this 
may  furnish  as  much 
heat  as  the  coal  but  it 
is  burnt  instantane- 
ously, in  the  form  of 
an  explosion.  The 
heat  thus  produced  is 
not  utilized  in  the 
machine.  What  naph- 
tha is  for  the  locomo- 
tive, alcohol  is  to  our 
bodies ;  it  is  an  ex- 
plosive but  not  a  food. 
—  Dr.  Bienfait  of 
Liege. 


"IVelle  tried  the  iron  on  the  ruffle  of  her  cape." 


Alcohol  possesses  no  value  as  a  food  and  can 
not  be  regarded  as  a  source  of  muscular  energy. 
— J.  H.  Kellogg,  M.  D. 

ALCOHOL    GIVES    NO    STRENGTH 

I  find  alcohol  to  be  an  agent  that  gives  no 
strength,  that  reduces  the  tone  of  the  blood 
vessels  and  heart,  that  reduces  the  nervous 
power,  that  builds  up  no  tissue,  and  can  be  of 
no  use  to  me  or  any  other  animal  as  a  substance 
for  food. — Sir  Henry  Thompson,  M.  D. 

ALCOHOL    NOT    A    FOOD    ECONOMIZER 

It  is  said  that  alcohol  is  a  food  economizer, 
and  that  it  may  supplement  in  part  the  insuf- 


ALCOHOL    NOT    A    FOOD    BUT    A    POISON 

No  intelligent  person  would  say  :  "  A  little 
arsenic,  or  a  little  opium,  or  a  little  Indian  hemp, 
or  aconite,  or  atropin,  or  prussic  acid  is  a  nutri- 
ment, and  is  of  benefit  to  man  in  health,  and 
should  be  taken  daily  and  regularly;  but  a  little 
too  much  is  poison."  Why,  then,  suffer  our- 
selves to  drink  or  speak  of  alcohol  ?  No,  alco- 
hol is  never  a  nutriment,  nor  fit  for  daily  use. 
Alcohol  is  a  poison,  inherently,  absolutely,  es- 
sentially ;  in  a  drop  or  in  a  gill,  in  a  pint  or  in 
a  gallon,  in  all  quantities,  and  in  every  quantity 
it  is  a  poison.  Plainly  the  quantity  can  not 
alter  its  chemic  constitution. — Edward  C. 
Mann,  M.  D.,  in  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association. 
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THE  HARM  IN  BEER- DRINKING 

DURING  the  Civil  War  a  party  was  held  at 
General  Grant's  headquarters,  and  every 
officer  present  drank  but  one.  A  few 
days  later  this  man  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Commissary  Department. 

"  He  is  given  this  responsible  position  be- 
cause he  does  not  drink,"  was  General  Grant's 
explanation  of  his  choice. 

This  was  in  the  days  when  alcoholic  liquors 
were  considered  a  good  thing  and  actually 
served  out  to  soldiers  as  part  of  their  rations. 
Even  then,  however,  it  was  known  that  men 
who  drank  were  unfit  to  exercise  great  respon- 
sibility. But  in  the  decades  since  the  war  the 
real  nature  and  effects  of  these  substances  have 
been  brought  to  light  and  given  a  place  in  the 
public  school  curriculum  commensurate  with 
the  importance  of  the  subject  as  it  relates  to 
human  life  and  progress. 

Every  pupil  who  has  his  own  living  to  earn 
knows  that  he  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  and 
compute  numbers  accurately  in  order  to  fill 
any  but  the  lowest  positions  after  leaving 
school.  The  time  is  fast  coming,  if  not  already 
here,  when  total  abstinence  from  tobacco  and 
all  forms  of  alcoholic  liqnors  will  be  equally 
essential  to  industrial  success.  The  teacher 
should  be  the  first  to  recognize  this  new  spirit 
of  the  times,  and  bring  its  import  home  to  her 
pupils  in  definite  instruction. 

THE  COMPOSITION  OF  BEER 

Before  attempting  to  show  the  evil  effects  of 
beer- drinking,  make  sure  that  the  class  know 
what  beer  is  made  from,  and  enough  of  the 
process  to  understand  its  changed  character. 

Show  a  drop  of  stagnant  water  with  its  minute 
forms  of  animal  life  as  this  appears  under  the 
microscope.  In  the  same  way  show  the  plant 
ferments  as  found  on  ripe  grapes  and  in  yeast. 
After  this  observation  lesson  ask  the  class  to 
find  out  all  they  can  of  the  nature  and  mode  of 
growth  of  ferments  from  such  text-books  as 
are  available.  Additional  questions  for  their 
research  may  be  : 


What  does  the  yeast  plant  need  in  order  to 
grow  ? 

How  does  it  change  the  sweet  liquid  in  which 
it  grows  ? 

How  is  grain  used  in  beer-making? 

Why  is  not  beer  a  good  drink  if  the  grains  it 
is  made  from  are  good  food  ? 

How  can  there  be  any  alcohol  in  home-made 
root  beer  prepared  only  from  pure  roots,  bark 
or  herbs,  together  with  sugar,  water  and 
yeast  ? 

If  the  addition  of  yeast  to  grain  or  root 
juices  makes  them  unfit  for  food  why  is  not 
bread  made  with  yeast  also  injurious  ? 

Discuss  the  last  three  questions  fully  with  the 
class  at  the  end  of  their  research  work.  They 
embody  the  most  perplexing  points  of  the  les- 
son and  sooner  or  later  every  young  person 
must  meet  them  for  himself. 

Begin  by  explaining  enough  of  the  process  of 
fermentation  to  show  that  it  always  changes 
the  nature  of  a  substance.  Give  such  illustra- 
tions as  the  souring  of  milk,  the  decay  of  fresh 
meat,  the  molding  of  cheese,  and  call  for 
additional  examples  from  the  class. 

Compare  the  products  of  each  of  these  fer- 
mentations with  the  original  substance,  asking 
what  change  has  occurred  in  appearance,  taste 
and  food  qualities.  Show  that  similar  changes 
take  place  when  beer  is  made,  so  that  it  no 
longer  looks  nor  tastes  like  any  of  the  materials 
used  in  its  manufacture. 

Ask  somebody  to  write  on  the  board  the 
ingredients  of  which  beer  is  made  and  opposite 
these  the  component  parts  of  beer.  What 
substances  appear  in  the  second  column  which 
do  not  in  the  first?  How  did  they  get  in  the 
beer?  Show  that  the  nutritive  element  in  the 
first  column,  the  sugar,  has  been  mostly  changed 
by  the  yeast  to  alcohol,  a  poison,  and  carbon 
dioxide,  a  gas.  Find  what  becomes  of  each 
of  these  new  substances. 

Bring  out  very  clearly  the  fact  that  the  fer- 
ment yeast  always  changes  a  part  of  the  sugar 
in  any  such  sweet  liquid  to  alcohol,  hence  there 
will  always  be  alcohol  in  any  root  beer  or  home- 
made drink  to  which  yeast  has  been  added  under 
proper  conditions.  Find  what  these  conditions 
are,  and  why  some  drinks  contain  more  alcohol 
than  others. 

In  comparing  bread-making  with  that  of  beer, 
the  points  to  be  made  clear  are  first,  that  much 
less  yeast  is  used  in  bread  sponge  in  proportion 
to  the  starch  or  sugar  ingredients,  thus  forming 
but  little  alcohol,  and  second,  that  this  little  is 
vaporized  and  driven  off  by  the  heat  of  the 
oven  leaving  no  alcohol  in  bread  that  has  been 
well-baked.  Find  what  the  function  of  the 
carbon  dioxide  is  in  raising  the  bread  dough. 
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the   beer-drinker 


EFFECTS  OF  BEER  ON  THE  BODY 

Ask  the  class  why  most  of  the  bicycles  now 
on  the  market  give  out  sooner  than  those  made 
several  years  ago.  Call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  very  low  prices  mean  cheap  materials  and 
poor  work.  Why  is  it  that  the  pyramids  have 
remained  unshaken  for  so  many  centuries?  Call 
for  other  instances  in  which  good  materials  and 
excellent  workmanship  have  stood  the  test  of 
time. 

What  kind  of  material  is 
putting  into  the  building  of 
his  body?  Study  with  the 
class  the  effects  of  beer  on  the 
different  bodily  organs,  notic- 
ing its  very  slight  nutritive 
value  as  compared  with  that 
of  any  real  food,  together 
with  the  enormous  amounts 
which  would  be  required  if  it 
were  to  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  then  the  condition 
in  which  it  is  likely  to  leave 
the  body  of  the  drinker. 

What  should  be  the  char- 
acter of  healthy  muscle,  for 
instance?  What  kind  of 
muscles  is  the  chronic  beer- 
drinker  likely  to  have?  After 
one  illustration  of  this  kind 
divide  the  class  into  two  sec- 
tions, asking  the  first  to 
describe  the  normal  condi- 
tions of  other  organs  of  the 
body,  and  the  second  to  show 
how  the  use  of  beer  tends  to 
weaken  and  destroy  each 
instead  of  building  it  up. 
Ample  material  on  these 
points  will  be  found  in  the 
pupils'  text-books  and  in  the 
authoritative  quotations  at 
the  close  of  this  article.  >  m   » 

Inquire  why  it  is  that  beer- 
drinkers  are  considered  poor 
risks  in  any  reputable  insur- 
ance company,  and  why  slight 
injuries  so  often  bring  about 
fatal  results  in  their  case. 
Why  are  surgeons  loath  to 
perform  operations  on  such 
patients?  Why  do  they  die 
from  pneumonia  and  lung  diseases  more  fre- 
quently than  total  abstainers  ?.  One  often  finds 
an  apple  fair  to  look  at  and  apparently  sound, 
but  so  riddled  with  worm  holes  inside  as  to  fall 
to  pieces  almost  as  soon  as  touched.  In  what 
way  is  this  a  picture  of  the  chronic  beer- drinker. 
Why  is  it  impossible  to  build  up  a  sound  healthy 


Temperance 


body  out  of  such  material  as  beer?  All  these 
questions  are  extremely  pertinent,  and  may  well 
receive  full  discussion  in  class. 

EFFECTS  OF  BEER  ON  MENTAL  ABILITY 

"  There  is  not  a  thought  in  a  hogshead  of 
beer ;  there  is  not  an  idea  in  a  whole  brewery," 
said  the  man  who  is  now  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Write  this  emphatic  statement  on 
the  board.  Read  it  aloud,  then  ask  the  class  to 
bring  forward  all  the  arguments  they  can  in  its 
support  or  in  contradiction. 

What  are  some  of  the  poss- 
tions  which  require  keenneis 
of  intellect,  and  unerring 
judgment  to  fill  them  prop- 
erly? In  how  many  of  these 
positions  is  the  beer-drinking 
man  wanted?  Why  not? 
Have  the  class  find  how  the 
alcohol  in  beer  and  similar 
drinks  affects  the  brain  and 
nervous  system,  learning  what 
these  organs  of  control  need 
to  put  them  in  the  best  possi- 
ble condition,  then  whether 
the  necessary  constructive 
materials  are  to  be  found  in 
beer,  and  last  of  all  whether 
such  drinks  can  actually  harm 
the  nervous  system  as  well  as 
fail  to  build  it  up. 

At  a  critical  moment  of  his 
career  Napoleon  offered  two 
hundred  millions  for  Marshal 
Ney,  and  because  this  able 
general  disappointed  him 
the  day  was  lost.  There  is 
hardly  a  business  enterprise 
today  that  is  not  crying  out 
for  men  of  energy  and  ability 
to  carry  it  on  properly. 
Where  are  these  men  to  come 
from?  The  frequenters  of 
the  saloons  and  prisons  will 
drop  out  in  a  few  years,  and 
new  drunkards  and  criminals 
will  take  their  places.  Where 
will  these  come  from? 

Ask  your  class  such  ques- 
tions, leaving  them  to  think 
out  for  themselves  the  inevit- 
able answer  that  both  these  classes  must  be 
recruited  from  those  who  are  now  boys  and  girls. 
At  the  dictation  of  the  class  make  a  black- 
board list  of  different  kinds  of  professional 
schools,  noticing  the  kinds  of  work  open  to  the 
graduates  of  each.  What  can  the  mechanical 
engineer  do,   for  instance?  the   landscape  gar- 
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dener?  the  journalist?  the  architect?  When  all 
familiar  professions  have  been  mentioned,  write 
the  saloon  in  a  class  by  itself,  and  ask  where  its 
graduates  are  wanted.  What  kinds  of  work 
can  they  do  best  ?  Is  it  worth  while  to  go  to 
any  school  whose  graduates  are  less  valuable 
than  the  beginners?  Show  how  beer-drinking 
is  one  of  the  first  lessons  in  this  profession. 

Write  underneath  President  Roosevelt's 
opinion  of  beer,  the  word-legacy  which  Gover- 
nor Russell  left  for  all  young  men  :  "  There  is 
one  thing  better  than  making  a  living,  and 
that  is  making  a  life."  Leave  both  quotations 
on  the  board  for  a  day  or  two,  then  ask  each 
one  of  the  class  to  write  a  short  paper  showing 
how  the  habit  of  beer-drinking,  if  once  formed, 
must  necessarily  hinder  one,  both  in  making  a 
living  and  in  making  the  most  of  his  life. 

AUTHORITATIVE  QUOTATIONS 
COMPOSITION    OF    BEER 

According  to  standard  analyses,  lager  beer 
contains  89.75  per  cent,  water,  .15  per  cent, 
carbolic  acid ;  5.10  per  cent,  alcohol,  5  per 
cent,  malt  extract. 

The  malt  extract  is  the  only  part  which  can 
be  said  to  have  nutritive  value.  AH  that  is 
nourishing  in  this  can  be  purchased  in  bread 
for  one-tenth  what  it  costs  in  beer.  The  healthy 
grown  person  requires  daily  from  450  to  500 
grams  of  the  kind  of  food  represented  in  this 
extract.  To  get  this  amount  from  beer  one 
would  have  to  drink  eight  quarts  containing 
about  nine  ounces  of  alcohol.  The  poisonous 
effect  of  such  an  amount  would  very  quickly  show 
itself.— Winfield  S.  Hall,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Physiology,  Northwestern  .University. 

ALCOHOL  IN  ROOT  BEER 

All  root  beer  and  drinks  where  sugar  is  used 
contain  alcohol  when  fermented,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  spirits  formed  is  usually  dependent  on 
the  sugar  used  and  the  age  of  the  liquid. — T. 
D.  Crothers,  M.  D.,  Editor  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Inebriety. 

Of  four  hundred  and  twenty  five  root  beers 
and  other  temperance  beverages  which  were 
analyzed,  more  than  half  contained  over  the 
legal  two  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  the  range 
extending  from  a  mere  trace  up  to  twenty-five 
per  cent.  In  nineteen  of  the  cases  the  samples, 
although  represented  as  non-intoxicating,  con- 
tained as  much  spirit  as  ordinary  ale  and  por- 
ter or  more.  It  was  stated  on  the  label  of  a 
professedly  non-alcoholic  beverage  that  total 
abstainers  who  consumed  it  were  both  pleased 
and  surprised  at  its  comforting  and  exhilarating 
effects ;  and  as  it   contained    twenty-three   per 


cent,  of  proof  spirit  the  reason  was  obvious. — 
James  Edmunds,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  P. 

BEER  WEAKENS  INSTEAD  OF  STRENGTHENING 

The  popular  idea  that  beer  and  other  alco- 
holic drinks  are  strengthening  is  a  mistake,  a 
delusion,  a  mere  superstition  which  receives  no 
support  from  science. — A.  Mullen,  M.  D. 

BEER  PRODUCES  DEGENERATION  OF  ALL  THE 
BODILY  ORGANS 

The  use  of,  beer  is  found  to  produce  a  species 
of  degeneration  of  all  the  organs ;  profound  and 
deceptive  fatty  deposits,  diminished  circula- 
tion, conditions  of  congestion  and  perversion 
of  functional  activities,  local  inflammations  of 
both  the  liver  and  kidneys  are  constantly  pres- 
ent. Intellectually  a  stupor,  amounting  almost 
to  paralysis,  .arrests  the  reason,  changing  all 
the  higher  facilities  into  mere  animalism,  sen- 
sual, selfish,  sluggish,  varied  only  with  parox- 
ysms of  anger  that  are  senseless  and  brutal.  In 
appearance  the  beer- drinker  may  be  the  pic- 
ture of  health,  but  in  reality  he  is  most  incapa- 
ble of  resisting  disease.  A  slight  injury,  a 
severe  cold,  or  a  shock  to  the  body  or  mind, 
will  commonly  provoke  acute  disease  ending 
fatally.  Compared  with  inebriates  who  use 
different  kinds  of  alcohol,  he  is  more  incurable 
and  more  generally  diseased.  The  constant 
use  of  beer  every  day  gives  the  system  no  recu- 
peration, but  steadily  lowers  the  vital  forces.  It 
is  our  observation  that  beer  drinking  in  this 
country  produces  the  very  lowest  kind  of  in- 
ebriety, closely  allied  to  criminal  insanity. 

The  most  dangerous  class  of  ruffians  in  our 
large  cities  are  beer- drinkers.  Recourse  to 
beer  as  a  substitute  for  other  forms  of  alcohol 
merely  increases  the  danger  and  fatality. — 
Scientific  American. 

BEER    AS    BAD    AS    WHISKY 

It  is  false  to  assume  that  beer  is  less  bad 
than  whisky,  and  it  is,  therefore,  just  as  false  to 
favor  the  importation  or  production  of  beer.  It  is 
not  only  alcohol  in  concentrated  but  also  in  much 
diluted  form  which  acts  destructively  upon  the- 
brain  and  body.  In  countries  where  its  con- 
sumption has  been  restricted  (Norway),  the 
number  of  suicides  has  diminished  exceeding- 
ly._F.  C.  Muller,  M.  D. 

BEER  LEADS  TO  STRONGER  LIQUORS 

People  who  indulge  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
beer,  or  any  other  of  the  weaker  fermented 
liquors,  are  quite  likely  soon  to  acquire  an 
appetite  for  stronger  liquors.  Indulgence  in 
beer  leads  to  indulgence  in  whisky  and  brandy. 
— W.  E.  Baldwin,  M.  D. 
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"  Who  said  November's  face  was  grim? 

Who  said  her  voice  was  harsh  and  sad? 
I  heard  her  sing  in  wood-paths  dim, 

I  met  hex  on  the  shore,  so  glad, 
So  smiling,  I  could  kiss  her  feet ! 

There  never  was:a  month  so  sweet. ' ' 


"  The  year  lies  sheaved  upon  the  autumnal  hills; 
There  in  the  sunburnt  stacks  the  beauty  sleeps 

Of  beam  and  shower^  ;dawn,  and  silver  dew, 
Whispers  of  woody  dusk,  and  upward  deeps 

Of  moonlight  when  the- air  is  crystal  blue. 
The  bending1  farmer  gathers  into  heaps 

A  harvest  with  the  summer  woven  through." 


WRONG  IDEAS  CORRECTED 

UNINFORMED  PARENTS 

A  LADY  of  intelligence,  and  living  in  a 
cultured  community,  recently  said: 
"  This  temperance  physiology  taught  in 
the  schools  is  doing  great  harm.  The  ;Other  day 
when  my  little  daughter  saw  her  father  drink 
a  glass  of  beer,  she  burst  out  crying  and  sobbed 
out,  "O,  papa,  don't !  don't  !  One  glass  may 
not  hurt,  but  there  is  some  alcohol  in  beer  and 
if  you  drink  it  often  it  may  make  you  want 
more  and  more  and  that  is  the  way  a  drunkard 
is  made." 

If  this  mother  had  herself  better  understood 
the  nature  of  beer,  had  she  known  what  the 
children  of  this  country  are  now  learning  in 
school,  that  the  alcohol  in  beer  has  the  power 
to  create  an  uncontrollable  desire  for  more 
alcohol,  a  desire  that  if  gratified  destroys  the 
drinker,  she  would  not  only  have  sympathized 
with  her  child's  anxiety  but  would  have  been 
grateful  that  the  rising  generation  are  being 
warned  against  the  first  steps  that  in  the  past 
have  led  to  ruin.  New  truth  that  rebukes 
popular  habits  always  calls  out  the  opposition 
of  the  uninformed,  but  that  must  not  stop  our 
teaching  that  truth. 

To  an  Illinois  teacher  who  said,  "  It  is  no 
use  teaching  physiology  in  this  community,  the 
habits  of  parents  contradict,  its  lessons,"  the 
superintendent  of  her  school  replied,  "  What 
is  that  to  you?  Your  duty  is  to  teach  the  facts. 
This   generation  of  parents   may   not   receive 


them,  the  next  will  be  more  tolerent,  the  third 
will  be  wholly  converted.  You  have  no  right 
to  expect  the  teaching  of  one  term  to  overcome 
in  the  parents  of  your  pupils  the  habits  and 
thoughts  that  date  back  for  generations." 

That  superintendent  was  what  the  true  teacher 
always  should  be,  a  philosopher. 

TEMPERANCE  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  THE  INTELLECT 

Another  objector  who  should  be  better  in- 
formed says,  "  The  object  of  the  public  school 
is  to  educate  the  intellect,  not  to  teach  temper- 
ance physiology."  We  reply  that  so  to  educate 
the  intellect  and  other  faculties  of  the  rising 
generations  as  to  make  good  citizens  is  the 
object  of  our  free  public  schools.  Teaching 
temperance  physiology  is  educating  the  intellect 
while  it  makes  good  citizens.  The  intellect  is 
defined  as  the  faculty  that  takes  cognizance, 
that  understands,  that  conceives  the  truth  about 
things,  that  forms  judgments  and  that  reasons. 
Education  has  been  well  defined  as  the  intro- 
duction of  the  individual  to  the  world  of  things 
and  ideas  around  him.  This  introduction  or 
education  is  secured  by  training  the  intellect 
and  other  faculties  to  take  cognizance  of,  to 
conceive  and  understand  the  truth  about  the 
things  and  ideas  that  constitute  our  environ- 
ment in  this  world,  to  reason  and  form  judg- 
ments about  them. 

There  is  one  environment  that  no  one  can 
escape,  an  environment  that  is  common  to 
every  human  being  and  will  be  as  long  as  he 
remains  in  this  world,  and  that  is  his  own  body. 
The  body  is  the  instrument  through  which  the 
intellect  expresses  itself. 

The  power  of  the  intellect  not  only  depends 
upon  the  strength  and  ability  of  its  instrument, 
the  body,  to  carry  out  its  demands,  but  it  is 
itself  weakened  by  the  weakness  of  its  instru- 
ment, the  body.  Consequently,  success  or  fail- 
ure in  life,  comfort  and  happiness  or  discom- 
fort and  distress  depend  upon  the  conditions 
of  the  body,  or  upon  what  we  call  its  health. 
These  conditions  are  largely  the  result  of 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  health,  and  one  must 
know  these  laws  in  order  to  obey  them. 

It  is  therefore  self-evident  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  health  of  this  constant  environ- 
ment, the  body,  and  of  what  is  necessary  to 
maintain  its  best  conditions,  and  of  the  nature 
and  effects  of  substances  that  are  eaten  and 
drunk  for  that  maintenance,  in  other  words  a 
knowledge  of  temperance  physiology,  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  education  of  the  intellect  as 
well  as  that  of  all  the  other  faculties.  Nor  can  a 
person  be  said  to  have  full  education  of  the 
intellect  who  has  no  knowledge  of  physiology 
which  includes  with  other  hygiene  the  story  of 
the  nature  and  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and 
other  narcotics. 
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High  School 


THE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  BODY 

THE  would-be  knight  of  the  Middle  Ages 
had  sometimes  to  forge  weapons  from  such 
material  as  he  could  find  before  entering 
the  lists  with  other  heroes.  Today,  swords 
and  metal  armor  are  out  of  fashion,  but  every 
youth  must  still  address  himself  to  the  task  of 
providing  his  own  equipment  for  the  battle  of 
life,  and  one  of  the  indispensable  weapons  in 
the  contest  is  a  healthy  body. 

This  may  be  inherited,  in  large  measure, 
from  a  long  line  of  worthy  ancestors,  but  even 
so  the  gift  must  be  confirmed  by  individual  right 
living  in  order  to  be  retained.  On  the  other 
hand,  young  people  who  inherit  ill  health  may 
outgrow  this  tendency  and  achieve  for  them- 
selves what  heredity  has  denied  them. 

The  first  requisite  to  the  proper  care  of  the 
body  is  a  knowledge  of  its  composition,  struc- 
ture, and  needs.  This  has  already  been  gained 
in  some  degree  from  the  physiology  work  of 
the  grammar  grades,  but  high  school  pupils  are 
prepared  to  consider  the  subject  from  a  more 
advanced  point  of  view.  A  good  microscope 
will  be  necessary  and  should  be  borrowed  for 
this  work  in  cases  where  it  is  not  owned  by  the 
school. 

Ask  the  pupils  to  prepare  and  bring  into 
class  a  slice  of  bone,  cut  horizontally  and  as 
thin  as  possible,  shreds  of  muscle  and  fat,  and 
cross  sections  of  any  animal  organs  which  can 
be  obtained  at  home  or  at  the  butcher's. 

Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  two  of 
these  parts  look  alike  when  seen  by  the  naked 
eye,  but  that  the  microscope  shows  that  all 
have  had  the  same  beginning,  a  single  cell,  the 
only  esseniial  difference  being  in  the  shape  and 
grouping  of  the  countless  numbers  of  such  cells 
which  go  to  make  up  each  organ. 

Show  slices  of  potato  or  watermelon  under 
the  microscope,  that  the  class  may  see  that  the 
cell  is  also  the  basis  of  vegetable  life.  Have 
them  consult  dictionaries,  physiologies,  and  all 
reference  books  at  hand  which  bear  on  the 
subject  in  order  to  know  just  what  is  meant  by 


the  term  cell.  Ask  different  ones  to  find  what 
a  cell  consists  of,  its  most  important  part,  the 
different  shapes  it  can  assume,  how  it  grows,, 
and  its  chief  characteristics. 

In  the  human  body  cells  group  themselves 
into  colonies  called  tissues.  Why  is  this? 
Find  how  these  groups  of  cells  are  fastened 
together  to  form  tissue,  and  why  all  cells  do 
not  have  the  same  shape.  Have  the  different 
parts  of  the  body  pointed  out  from  a  chart  and 
classified  by  name,  as  bone  tissue,  muscular 
tissue,  and  the  like.  Compare  the  work  done 
by  the  body  tissues  with  that  done  by  different 
people  in  a  community.  Show  how,  in  both 
cases,  a  division  of  labor  is  more  economical 
as  well  as  productive  of  better  work. 

After  a  general  idea  of  cells  and  tissues  ha& 
been  obtained,  assign  the  following  special 
topics  in  review  on  this  subject : 

The  single  cell :  its  composition,  structure, 
variations,  properties,  mode  of  growth,  work. 

The  tissue  or  colony  of  cells  :  its  relation  to 
the  single  cell,  its  variations  in  structure,  its- 
properties,  and  work,  its  relation  to  the  body. 

The  organ  or  collection  of  tissues  :  its  rela- 
tion to  tissue  and  to  cells,  a  comparison  of  the 
various  organs  of  the  body  as  to  appearance,, 
structure,  function. 

A  comparison  of  plant  and  animal  life  in 
respect  to  cells,  tissues,  and  organs. 

Study  under  the  microscope  the  effect  of  va- 
rious substances  on  such  a  living  cell  as  the 
yeast  plant.  Find  what  happens  when  such  a 
cell  is  bathed  in  water,  or  a  proper  food  sub- 
stance, then  in  tea,  coffee,  or  any  alcoholic 
liquor.  Study  the  effect  of  exercise  and  sleep 
on  cells,  and  show  how  their  condition  decides 
the  health  or  weakness  of  the  whole  body. 
Determine  from  these  experiments  and  from 
the  study  of  text-books  what  cells  need  in 
order  to  attain  the  highest  degree  of  growth 
and  efficiency,  and  also  what  will  hinder  their 
development. 

Instead  of  feeding  the  cells  of  the  body,  what 
is  the  real  effect  of  alcohol  ?  Find  what  effect 
alcohol  has  upon  the  blood  cells  when  it  has 
been  absorbed  into  the  circulation,  then  upon 
the  brain,  nerve  and  muscle  cells  of  the  body. 
Show  how  its  action  on  cells  and  tissues  must 
inevitably  extend  to  the  individual,  weakening 
physical  and  mental  power  and  lowering  moral 
sense. 

Throughout  the  entire  lesson  keep  before 
the  class  the  thought  that  the  life  of  the  cell 
depends  upon  its  power  to  grow.  When  it  stops 
growing  it  dies.  Whatever,  then,  hinders  cell 
growth  inevitably  shortens  its  life ;  whatever 
fosters  its  growth  adds  to  the  life  of   the  cells 
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and  increases  the  health  and  working  power  of 
the  individual. 

AUTHORITATIVE  QUOTATIONS 
HEALTH  DEPENDS  UPON  PERFECTION  OF  CELLS 

The  body  is  an  aggregation  of  cells.  Each 
cell  consists  of  protoplasm,  granular  in  charac- 
ter. These  cells  differ  in  form  and  function. 
Cells  reproduce  themselves,  assimilate,  grow 
and  have  sensibility,  that  is,  respond  to  stimulus. 
Perfect  health  depends  upon  the  perfection  of 
growth  and  function  of  these  cells.  Anything 
that  interferes  with  their  nutrition,  activity,  or 
growth  seriously  interferes  with  the  welfare  of 
the  body. — A.  D.  McConachie,  M.  D. 

ALCOHOL  AFFECTS  THE  ENTIRE  SYSTEM  THROUGH 
PROTOPLASM 

Experi- 
ments in- 
dicate that 
ale  ohol , 
even  in 
ve'ry  small 
quantities, 
affects  pro- 
topla  sm , 
and  there- 
fore the 
entire  sys- 
tem. The 
general  ef- 
fect is  to 
inhibit  the 
vital  phe- 
n o  me  n  a 
inherent  in 
protop- 
lasm, hin- 
d  e  r  i  n  g 
thereby 
the  resist- 
ance of  the  body  to  infectious  diseases,  while 
the  multiplication  of  the  various  bacilli  in  the 
presence  of  even  minute  quantities  of  alcohol 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  life  and  growth  of 
destructive  elements  are  promoted. — Norman 
Kerr,  M.  D.,  F.  L.  S.,  in  Journal  of  Inebriety. 

ALCOHOL  CAUSES  CELL  STARVATION 

Dr.  Van  Gieson  of  the  New  York  State  Path- 
ological Institute  has  pointed  out  the  action  of 
alcohol  on  the  cells  as  erosive,  breaking  up  the 
normal  relation  of  the  granular  or  protoplasmic 
matter.  This  is  cell  disturbance  and  cell  starv- 
ation. The  function  is  changed  and  its  nour- 
ishment lessened. — Journal  America?!,  Medical 
Association. 

When  alcohol  is  absorbed  into  the  circulation 


the  walls  of  the  cells  enclosing  the  germinal 
matter  are  dissolved,  the  albumin  not  in  com- 
bination is  coagulated,and  the  red  blood  globules 
are  deprived  of  a  part  of  their  contents  which 
mingle  with  the  liquor  sanguinis,  leaving  them 
shrunken  and  wrinkled. — W.  F.  Wilkins,  M.  D., 
in  New  York  Medical  Journal. 

ALCOHOL  CAUSES  DEGENERATION  OF  NERVE  CELLS 

Alcohol  causes  degeneration  of  nerve,  muscle, 
and  epithelial  cells. — G.  Sims  Woodhead,  M.  D. 

ALCOHOL    LESSENS    ABSORPTION    OF    OXYGEN 

Alcohol  lessens  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by 
the  red  blood  cells,  and  diminishes  the  elimina- 
tion of  carbon  dioxide.  It  has  a  degenerative 
action  on  nerve  fibres  and  cells.  This  has  been 
especially  noted  in  their  peripheral  terminations. 

There 
seems  to 
be  a  swell- 
ing due  to 
infiltration 
with  leuco- 
cytes and 
fatty  gran- 
ules, then 
a  thicken- 
ing and  in- 
flamma- 
tion  fol- 
lowed by 
degenera - 
tion  and 
wasting  of 
nerve  and 
muscle 
fibr  e  s  .  — 
A.  D.  Mc- 
Conachie, 


"  The  birchen  bough 
Drops  its  bright  spoils  liks  arrowheads  of  gold.' 


M.  D. 


ALCOHOL  TAKES  AWAY  RESISTING  POWER  TO  DISEASE 

Alcohol  even  in  small  quantities  affects  pro- 
toplasm, diminishing  the  vital  phenomena 
therein,  and  takes  away  the  resisting  power  to 
disease. — T.  D.  Crothers,  M.  D.,  in  Journal 
American  Medical  Association. 


the  growth  of  yeast 

Yeast  is  able  to  grow  until,  by  decomposition 
of  sugar,  its  medium  comes  to  contain  fourteen 
percent,  of  common  alcohol.  At  this  point, 
no  matter  how  much  sugar  and  other  nutriment 
remain,  further  growth  is  impossible.  Flugge 
states  that  growth  is  slowed  with  twelve  per 
cent,  of  alcohol  and  stopped  at  fourteen  per 
cent. — C.  F.  Hodge,  Ph.   D.,  Clark  Universitv. 
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CHILDREN  OF  MANY  COUNTRIES 

III.       INDIA 

WHAT  a  strange  sight  and  what  a  clatter 
of  tongues  is  here  !  Boys  are  sitting 
Turk  fashion  on  a  platform  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  house,  swaying  backward  and  forward, 
and  making  a  strange,  high,  shrill  noise.  Oppo- 
site them  sits  an  oddly  dressed  man  with  a  stick 
in  his  hand.  Who  are  they  and  what  are  they 
doing?  Look  a  little  closer.  Some  of  them 
have  books  in  their  hands,  and  others  some- 
thing that  looks  like  a  slate.  Yes,  it  is  a 
school,  and  the  boys  are  the  boys  of  India. 

How  would  you  like  to  begin  school  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning?  That  is  the  time  at 
which  this  one  commences.  At  eight  the  boys 
go  home  for  their  breakfast,  then  from  ten  un- 
til two  o'clock,  and  again  from  three  until  dark 
they  are  busy  with  their  lessons  shouting  them 
aloud  as  they  learn  them,  for  if  a  boy  lowers  his 
voice  his  teacher  thinks  him  idle  and  is  apt  to 
rap  him  with  his  long  stick.  They  learn  the 
letters  of  their  alphabet  by  writing  them  with 
their  fingers  or  with  sticks  in  the  sand.  When 
more  advanced  they  have  wooden  slates  on 
which  they  write  with  chalk  or  with  a  reed  and 
ink  made  of  white  lead. 

They  study  some  of  the  same  subjects  that  you 
do,  the  multiplication  tables  for  one  thing,  and 
these  they  can  repeat  up  to  a  very  high  number, 
but  if  their  teachers  should  begin  to  "skip 
about  "  in  the  tables  as  yours  do  sometimes, 
these  boys  would  probably  not  be  able  to  answer 
so  quickly  and  accurately  as  you  do.  Besides 
writing  and  arithmetic  the  boys  learn  by  heart 
passages  from  their  sacred  books.  Some  of 
their  ideas  in  geography  are  very  strange  to  us. 
For  example,  they  believe  that  in  all  the  earth 
there  are- seven  island  continents  in  the  midst 
of  seas  of  salt  water,  fresh  water,  clarified 
butter,  sugar-cane  juice,  sour  curds,  and  milk. 
These  continents  rest  on  a  thousand-headed 
snake  whose  yawn  causes  earthquakes.  Some 
say  that  the  snake  rests  on  a  tortoise  and  this 
on  eight  elephants. 

When  the  lessons  of  the  day  are  all  learned 
in  a  school  in  India  the  boys  stand  up  in  line 
before  their  teacher  and  holding  their  hands  on 
their  hearts  repeat  their  tables  and  sacred 
hymns.  The  teacher  names  over  a  number  of 
duties  to  be  done  at  home  and  to  each  they 
shout  "Yes."  Then  after  prostrating  them- 
selves before  the  teacher  as  a  sign  of  respect, 
they  all  go  home. 

Have  you  noticed  that  there  are  no  girls  in 
this  school  ?  The  life  of  a  girl  in  India  is  far 
from  a  happy  one  and  she  is  shut  off  from  many 
of  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  her  brothers. 
Some  of  the   missionaries  are  allowed  now  to 


teach  the  girls  but  it  used  to  be  thought  that  if 
a  girl  were  given  any  education  she  would  surely 
become  a  widow,  and  that,  as  we  shall  see, 
would  be  a  most  unhappy  fate.  So  if  she  were 
taught  anything  at  all  it  was  but  little,  and  just 
as  she  began  to  be  interested  she  had  to  stop 
to  be  married.  Most  parents  in  India  think 
that  their  daughters  must  be  married  by  the 
time  they  are  fourteen  years  old  at  the  very 
latest,  indeed  if  a  girl  is  unmarried  at  ten  her 
family  feels  quite  disgraced.  Often  girls  are 
married  at  four  or  five  and  sometimes  in  then- 
very  first  year.  "  The  children  think  it  is  great 
fun  to  be  married,  for  at  the  time  of  the  wed- 
ding they  have  so  many  pretty  clothes  and 
jewels  and  plenty  of  good  things  to  eat  and  a 
merry  time.  The  ceremonies  are  very  elaborate 
and  costly  and  last  for  a  number  of  days."  The 
bridegroom  sets  out  with  a  gorgeous  procession 
for  his  bride.  There  are  fireworks,  and  music 
and  gifts.  Often  the  father  of  the  bride  scatters 
money  among  the  people  in  the  street.  It  is 
said  that  sometimes  rich  men  think  it  necessary 
to  throw  away  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  this  way,  and  there  are  always  plenty 
of  people  ready  to  pick  the  money  up. 

"  If  married  when  very  young  the  girls  stay 
at  home  for  a  few  years  with  their  mothers  and 
learn  to  bake  bread,  cook  rice  and  curry,  polish 
the  brass  dishes  and  sew  a  little.  These  are 
happy  days  for  them,  but  by  and  by  when  they 
go  to  their  husbands'  homes,  they  have  to  settle 
down  into  very  demure  little  women.  They 
must  never  look  up  or  speak  until  they  are 
spoken  to,  or  laugh  or  play,  but  do  their  work 
quietly."  Should  the  husband  die,  even  before 
the  little  wife  leaves  her  father's  house,  the 
child-widow,  who  may  be  not  more  than  three 
years  old,  for  the  rest  of  her  life  must  have 
her  head  shaved,  her  pretty  clothes  and  jewels 
are  taken  from  her,  and  instead  she  must  wear 
coarse  clothes.  She  may  not  touch  others  nor 
go  out  to  festivals  with  them,  for  they  think  her 
unclean  and  that  her  husband's  death  was 
caused  by  some  sin  of  hers. 

But  the  lives  of  the  children  of  India  are  not 
all  sad,  although  they  are  said  to  be  a  quiet, 
sober  little  people.  Like  children  in  other 
lands  they  have  their  toys  and  games  and 
amusements.  Is  there  a  boy  in  all  the  world 
who  does  not  like  to  play  ball?  The  boys  in 
India  are  certainly  not  the  ones,  for  they  play 
not  only  handball  but  a  kind  of  football.  Then 
they  have  a  game  called  paia>  a  mock  battle 
with  short  swords  which  looks  rather  dangerous 
to  our  eyes.  There  are  square  kites  without 
tails,  bows  and  arrows,  and  marbles  and  tops, 
while  puss-in-the-corner,  hide-and-seek,  and 
blind  man's  buff  are  as  much  fun  for  them  as 
for  you. 
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There  are  queer  shaped  toys  too,  elephants 
and  tigers  and  horses  made  out  of  silver  and 
ivory  for  rich  children,  and  of  pewter  and 
wood  for  the  poor.  The  girls  have  their  dolls, 
gaily  colored  little  images  with  their  dresses 
and  ornaments  painted  on.  Wouldn't  you 
think  half  the  fun  of  doll- playing  were  gone  if 
you  could  not  dress  and  undress  your  dolls  and 
make  pretty  garments  for  them  ?  But  the  only 
thing  that  comes  off  a  doll  in  India  is  its  head, 
and  it  must  be  rather  a  grim  pleasure  to  try  to 
amuse  one's  self  by  taking  that  off  and  putting  it 
on.  No  wonder  the  girls  greatly  delight  in  English 
and  American  dolls  with  their  fair  hair  and  faces, 
and  blue  and  brown  eyes  that  perhaps  open  and 
shut. 

The  children  in  India  have  at  least  one  form 
of  amuse- 
ment that 
you  do  not, 
the  jugglers, 
magicians, 
and  snake 
charm  er  s 
who  are 
famous  the 
world  over 
for  the  won- 
derful and 
curious 
things  they 
do,  and  who 
maybe  seen 
almost  any 
time  in  the 
streets. 
Sometimes 
the  juggler 
plants  a 
seed  before 

the  eyes  of  his  audience  who  are  standing  around 
him.  He  throws  a  cloth  over  the  spot  where 
the  seed  is  planted.  Soon  the  cloth  is  taken  off 
and  a  tiny  plant  is  seen  growing  up  which,  in  a 
few  minutes,  blossoms  and  bears  fruit  which  the 
juggler  picks  off  and  hands  around  to  show  that 
it  is  real.  The  snake  charmers  carry  poisonous 
snakes  around  with  them  in  flat  baskets.  As 
the  men  play  on  their  flutes  the  snakes,  char  L.ed 
by  the  music,  gradually  raise  themselves  and 
sway  to  and  fro  with  a  curious  motion  like 
dancing. 

One  of  the  great  occasions  of  the  year  for 
the  children  of  India  is  the  festival  season  when 
they  attend  the  fairs  which  are  held  near  some 
sacred  river.  It  is  like  a  great  picnic  lasting  a 
week  or  ten  days.  All  is  excitement  at  home 
in  making  preparations  for  going,  and  then 
some  bright  morning  they  all  start  off,  the  more 
well-to-do  families  on  an  elephant  with  his  gay 


"  The  little  bridegroom  sets  out  for  his  bride." 


trappings,  the  poorest  people  on  foot,  and 
others  in  their  ox  carts.  These  ox  carts  are 
large  covered  wagons  with  heavy  wooden  wheels 
which  it  is  said  are  never  greased.  The  oxen, 
too,  are  unlike  ours  as  they  have  a  large  fleshy 
hump  between  their  shoulders. 

When  the  children  reach  the  fair  they  find 
thousands  of  people  and  for  a  few  days  they 
have  no  end  of  fun.  Perhaps  they  do  not  like 
very  well  the  plunge  they  have  to  take  in  the 
cold  water  of  the  sacred  river  every  morning, 
but  it  is  soon  over,  as  is  also  the  bow  which 
they  have  to  make  before  some  of  the  idol 
images,  and  then  they  may  run  about  as  much 
as  they  please  looking  at  the  gay  things  offered 
for  sale,  the  ornaments  with  which  the  people 
of  India   love  to  deck   themselves,    the    silks, 

embroider  - 
ie  s  ,  fi  n  e 
muslins  and 
toys.  Per- 
haps they 
swing  in 
gaily  paint- 
ed red  and 
gold  cars,  or 
ride  in 
merry  -  go  - 
r  o  u  n  d  s 
drawn  by  a 
camel  or  an 
elephant. 

To  your 
eyes  I  fancy 
the  homes 
of  the  chil- 
dren of  In- 
dia would 
look  rather 
strange,  and 
you  would  miss  many  articles  of  furniture 
which  you  would  not  know  how  to  do 
without.  Can  you  think  how  queer  it  would  be 
to  have  no  chairs,  but  always  to  sit  on  cushions 
on  the  floor,  or  perhaps  on  the  floor  itself?  A 
table  a  few  inches  high  is  brought  in  when 
wanted.  The  beds,  too,  are  merely  a  frame  a 
foot  or  so  high  with  no  springs  or  head  or  foot 
boards,  but  with  a  bottom  of  broad  tapes  laced 
across.  The  covers  in  rich  homes  are  of  silk  or 
velvet.  In  the  homes  of  poor  people  there  are 
often  no  beds  or  tables  at  all.  A  mat  woven 
of  palm  leaves  spread  on  the  floor  at  night  and 
rolled  up  by  day  answers  for  a  bed,  and  plan- 
tain leaves  on  the  floor  serve  the  purpose  of 
table,  tablecloth  and  dishes. 

While  some  of  the  children  in  India  in  the 
large  cities  live  in  fine  houses  with  rich  furnish- 
ings, by  far  the  largest  number  live  in  villages. 
Each  village  contains  from  two  hundred  to  five 
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hundred  acres  of  land  with  fifty  or  sixty  small 
houses  surrounded  by  cocoanut  and  tamarind 
trees.  The  houses  are  built  with  mud  walls 
and  roofs  of  bamboo  poles  covered  with  thatch. 
It  is  said  that  these  villages  never  increase  in 
size,  but  when  one  has  reached  more  than  the 
nsual  number  of  families  some  move  and  start 
a  new  village. 

Indian  children  and  their  parents  are  very 
fond  of  bright  clothes  and  the  streets  are  often 
gay  with  every  color  of  the  rainbow,  while  the 
more  jewelry  and  ornaments  they  can  put  on 
the  better  they  are  pleased.  Indeed,  many 
children  are  not  troubled  with  much  clothing 
anyway,  and  wear  little  but  their  ornaments. 
It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  a  child  to  be  robbed 
in  the  street  or  to  be  stolen  for  the  sake  of  the 
jewels  or  ornaments  he  wears 

Imagine  a  girl  of  fourteen  in  a  crimson  silk 
robe  having  a  gold  border  two  feet  deep,  an 
orange  and  crimson  bodice  over  her  shoulders 
tied  in  a  knot  in  front,  a  small  headdress  of 
rubies,  earrings  of  pearls,  and  diamonds  about 
her  neck,  bracelets  and  anklets  of  gold  or  silver. 
Quite  likely  she  will  have  a  nose  ring  large 
enough  to  go  around  her  neck  thrust  through 
one  nostril,  and  if  it  is  very  large  it  may  be  held 
in  place  by  a  string  or  wire  attached  to  the  ear. 

The  poorer  women  and  girls  wear  one  piece 
of  cloth  several  yards  long  which  they  arrange 
so  that  it  falls  about  them  in  graceful  folds,  while 
one  end  of  it  serves  as  a  bonnet  or  veil. 

The  boys  and  men  almost  always  wear  huge 
turbans  made  of  such  materials  as  the  wearer 
can  afford.  These  turbans  often  contain  enough 
cloth  for  an  entire  American  costume. 

It  has  been  said  that  India  is  a  country 
where  babies  never  cry.  Whether  this  is  true 
or  not,  the  children  there  in  spite  of  their  fun 
and  play  are  a  sober  little  people.  Perhaps  this 
is  caused  by  the  sadness  which  comes  into 
many  of  their  lives  through  the  child  marriages ; 
perhaps  it  is  also  due  to  the  great  poverty  Of 
millions  of  the  people  which  only  recently  has 
caused  death  and  famine  over  large  portions  of 
the  country.  But  we  may  hope  that  as  the 
years  go  by  some  of  the  old  customs  which 
make  India  an  interesting  country  to  foreigners, 
but  which  sadden  the  lives  of  the  people  and 
especially  of  the  children  may  be  changed  as 
the  people  learn  of  the  better  ways  of  a  Chris- 
tian civilization. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  TEACHER 

Have  the  children  trace  on  their  maps  the 
route  from  their  homes  to  India. 

Have  them  find  out  about  the  different 
peoples  in  India,  where  they  came  from  and 
when,  their  characteristics  (The  Hindus,  Mo- 
hammedans, Parsees,  Todas,  Gypsies). 


The  buildings  of  India,  e.g.  the  Taj  Mahal, 
The  Great  Mosque  of  Delhi,  The  Iron  Pillar 
of  Delhi. 

The  animals  of  India. 

Caste  relations  (Brahmins,  Soldiers,  Trades- 
men, Laborers,  Pariahs). 

Material  for  these  topics  may  be  found  in 
the  following  : 

Boy  Travellers  in  Ceylon  and  India  :  Knox. 

Strange  Peoples  :     Frederick  Starr. 

Little  People  of  Asia  :     Miller. 

BOOK  NOTICES 

Temperance  Science  Lessons,  Nos.  i  and 
2,  by  W.  N.  Edwards,  F.  C.  S.  Price  12  cents 
each.  No.  3,  by  W.  Chandos  Wilson.  Price, 
8  cents.  S.  W.  Partridge  &  Co.,  9  Paternoster 
Row,  London. 

These  little  volumes  are  admirably  adapted 
to  aid  the  teacher  in  temperance  physiology. 
The  first  contains  112  simple  experiments  with 
many  illustrations,  showing  the  process  of  fer- 
mentation, the  nature  of  the  more  common 
alcoholic  beverages,  and  the  composition  of  air 
and  water.  Number  2  is  a  brief  exposition  of 
the  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  various  organs 
and  functions  of  the  body,  and  number  3  sets 
forth  the  practical  reasons  for  total  abstinence. 

All  are  clearly  written  in  simple  language, 
and  together  form  a  very  complete  manual  for 
the  teacher  who  wishes  her  material  in  compact 
form. 

Temperance  Topical  Chalk  Talks,  by 
Thomas  Roberts  Thompson.  Price  12  cents. 
S.  W.  Partridge  &  Co.,  9  Paternoster  Row, 
London. 

An  ingenious  use  of  alpabetical  letters  as  a 
nucleus  around  which  to  cluster  temperance 
facts,  and  to  suggest  ways  by  which  the  under- 
lying truths  of  temperance  may  be  made  to 
appeal  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  ear.  A  de- 
cided help  to  the  primary  or  intermediate 
teacher  in  supplementing  definite  physiological 
and  temperance  instruction  with  similar  work 
along  other  lines.  Each  talk  is  fully  illustrated, 
showing  just  how  to  use  the  blackboard  most 
effectively. 

Father  (meaningly) — "Who  is  the  laziest  boy 
in  your  class,  Tommy?  " 

Tommy — "  I  don't  know,  pa." 

Father — "I  should  think  you  would  know. 
When  all  the  others  are  industriously  studying 
or  writing  their  lessons,  who  is  it  who  sits  idly 
in  his  seat  and  watches  the  rest,  instead  of  work- 
ing himself?  " 

Tommy — "  The  teacher." 

— -Journal  of  Educatio?i. 

Teachers  (  American  Teachers'  Bureau, 
Wanted     (St.  Louis,  Mo.  25  th  year; 


New  Century  Leaflets 

A  series  of  short  articles  showing  what  is 
known  as  to  the 

Action  of  Alcohol 

On  the  human  system.     Each  leaflet   deals   with 
a  single  topic  and  gives  fnll  references 
to  original  literature. 
Price,  35  cents  per  hundred. 
8  cents  for  bound  set   of   17   sample  leaflets,    in- 
cluding suggestions  for  study,  current   questions 
and  summary  ;  $7.50  per  hundred. 

National     Department    of     Scientific 
Temperance   Instruction. 

23  Trull  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
It  Costs  Only  Twenty  Cents. 

The  Power  of  the 

Tobacco  Habit 

By  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith  Angstman, 

Is  a  timely  book  on  an  important  topic.  Have  you  in- 
formed yourself  on  this  topic?  Do  you  know  what  can 
be  said  against  the  tobacco  habit  ?  You  will  find  in  this 
book  a  strong  presentation  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the 
use  of  tobacco. 

School   Physiology  Journal, 

23  Trull  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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It  gives  a  complete  Summary  of  the  news. 

It  has  more  Good  Reading  Matter  than 
any  paper  of  its  class. 

Its  Good  Literature  is  unexcelled. 

Its  Review  Questions,  weekly  and  monthly 
are  of  great  help. 

Every  issue  has  a  Patriotic  Poem. 

Frank  Carpenter's  Articles  on  Geogra- 
phy are  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  paper. 

It  is  Clearly  Printed  on  good  paper  and  is 
Bound  Durably. 

It  is  supplied  with  a  Complete  Index, 
which  makes  the  volume  as  valuable  as  an 
annual  encyclopedia. 

It  is  Promptly  Mailed  ;  in  99  cases  out  of 
100  it  reaches  its  destination  before  Sun- 
day night  of  each  week.  To  any  up-to- 
date  teacher  this  is  indispensable. 

If  you  have  not  seen  a  copy  don't  lose  another  day  before 
getting  hold  of  one.  Rates  $1.00  per  year.  Special  rates 
when  several  copies  go  to  one  address. 

H.  R.  PATTENGILL,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
LANSING,  MICH. 
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PHYSIOLOGY  TOPICS  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

Primary — Grains,  their  Right  and  Wrong 
Uses.  Cigarettes.  Sense  of  Hearing.  Sense 
of  Sight.     Food.     Stomach  and  Digestion. 

Intermediate — Special  Senses.  Cigarettes 
and  Tobacco.  Heart  and  Circulation  of  the  blood. 

Advanced — Alcoholic  drinks,  their  Origin 
and  effects  upon  the  User.  Organs  of  the  Body. 
Bones. 
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NEW  CENTURY  SERIES 

of  Anatomy,  Physiology  and   Hygiene 


The  latest  series  of  physiologies  published  since  the  recent  agitation  regarding  the  systematic  study 
of  physiology  andjhygiene,  including  scientific  temperance  instruction,  in  our  public  schools.  It  repre- 
sents the  latest  phases  of  scientific  research  and  study,  combined  with  the  best  methods  of  instruction. 
The  books  have  been  arranged  in  accordance  with  modern  experimental  methods  and  particular  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  treatment  of  alcohol  and  other  narcotics  and  to  the  subject  of  right  living. 

Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  For  High  Schools.  By  Henry  F.  Hewes,  M.  D.,  In- 
structor in  Physiological  and  Clinical  Chemistry,  Harvard  University  Medical  School. 

Price,  $1.00 

With  experimental  work  this  book  gives  a  connected  outline  of  the  processes  which  accomplish  the 
maintenance  of  life  in  the  body  and  of  the  rules  of  hygiene  which  it  is  necessary  to  follow  in  order  to 
facilitate  their  harmonious  action.  Chapters  are  included  upon  the  nature  and  action  of  bacteria  in 
connection  with  infectious  diseases,  and  also  upon  physical  culture  and  gymnasium  exercises. 

Elementary  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  For  Higher  Grammar  Grades.  By  Win. 
field  S.  Hall,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology,  Northwestern  University  Medical 
School,        ........  Price,  7B  cents 

Treated  according  to  the  inductive  method,  beginning  with  the  easily  observed  facts  of  plant  physiol- 
ogy and  leading  by  comparison  up  to  human  physiology  and  hygiene.  Simple  illustrations  and  experi- 
ments, but  no  dissections,  are  presented  in  connection  with  the  physiological  facts.  A  particular 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  lessons  on  domestic  economy  which  form  a  noteworthy  contribution  to  one 
of  the  most  important  problems  of  sociology. 

Intermediate  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  For  Fifth  and  Sixth  Year  Pupils,  or  corresponding- 
classes  in  ungraded  schools.  By  Winfield  S.  Hall,  Ph.D.,  M.  D.,  and  Jeannette  Winter 
Hall,  Special  Teacher  of  Physiology,  Berwyn,  111.  .  .  Price,  40  cents 

The  illustrations  are  a  marked  feature  of  this  book,  including  both  mechanical  diagrams  and  attrac- 
tive pictures  designed  to  interest  the  pupil.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  simple  comparisons  of 
the  bodies  of  human  beings  and  of  the  lower  animals.  The  object  of  this  comparative  study  is  to 
impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  unity  of  nature  and  to  cultivate  in  him  a  love  and  sympathy 
for  the  lower  animals. 

New  Century  Primer  Of  Hygiene.  First  Book  for  Pupils'  Use.  By  Jeannette  Winter 
Hall.  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  Price,  30  cents 
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Fra  Angelico 

4i  The  earth  has  grown  old  with  its  burden  of  care, 

But  at  Christmas  it  always  is  young ; 
And  its  soul  full  of  music  breaks  forth  on  the  air, 

When  the  song  of  the  angels  is  sung." 


THE  RELATION  OF  SCIENTIFIC   TEM- 
PERANCE INSTRUCTION  TO  TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY  PROBLEMS* 

THESE  are  designated  as  the  days  of  "  earth 
hunger  "  among  the  nations.  In  a  spirit 
of  rivalry  the  great  powers  are  scanning 
«ach  other's  assets  in  population,  producing 
ability,  possessions,  resources,  strength  and  con- 
sequent power.  A  magazine  writer  of  one 
•country  in  estimating  the  outlook  for  another 
great  nation  recently  said  that  its  future  de- 
pends, among  other  things,  "  upon  its  strenu- 
ously seeking  to  remove  the  national  curse  of 
-drunkenness."  This  is  one  of  many  incidents 
that  might  be  cited  to  show  that  the  world  to- 
day is  recognizing  as  never  before  that  alcohol- 
ism is  a  menace  to  national  welfare,  a  menace 
that  must  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  a 
nation's  power.  How  it  can  be  removed  is  a 
world  question.  We  answer,  education  is  the 
solution  of  twentieth  century  problems  and 


SCIENTIFIC     TEMPERANCE     INSTRUCTION     IS 
SOLUTION    OF   THE    ALCOHOL    PROBLEM 


THE 


We  in  the  United  States  have  always  taken 
education  seriously.  We  believe  the  people 
can  be  trusted  if  they  know  the  facts,  and  that 


it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  so  to  educate  all  its 
people  that  they  will  be  prepared  for  intelligent 
action  upon  subjects  that  touch  individual  and 
national  well  being.  We  depend  upon  such 
education  for  the  perpetuity  of  our  government 
of  popular  sovereignty,  therefore  we  have  re- 
ferred this  alcohol  question  to  our  public 
schools.  Through  the  action  of  the  National 
Congress  and  of  the  legislatures  of  every  state 
in  the  Union  but  one,  the  scientific  facts  as  to 
the  laws  of  health,  together  with  the  nature  and 
effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  are  a  mandatory 
study  for  all  pupils  in  all  public  schools  in  al- 
most this  entire  country.  There  are  fully 
16,000,000  children  of  school  age  under  these 
laws.  A  great  school  literature,  fully  abreast 
with  the  teachings  of  modern  science  on  this 
subject  is  in  the  hands  of  our  public  school 
children.  This  special  educating  process  has 
been  going  on  with  more  or  less  thoroughness 
in  some  of  the  older  states  for  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen years. 

WHAT   ARE    THE   RESULTS 

This  is  a  serious  question,  for  if  we  can  point 
to  no  good  results  from  the  study  of  scientific 
temperance  that  fact  would  tend  to  show  that 
the  people  can  not  be  trusted  to  decide  aright 
even  when  they  know  the  facts,  and  would  re- 
veal a  very  weak  place  in  the  corner  stone  of 
our  government  of  the  people.  In  other  words, 
it  would  prove  that  even  after  receiving  a  scien- 
tific education  the  people  are  not  capable  of 
self  government  on  the  alcohol  question.  Hap- 
pily we  can  point  to  results  that  will  lead  no 
one  to  fear  for  the  republic  from  this  cause. 

The  twelfth  census  shows  that  during  the  de- 
cade in  which  this  study  has  been  universally  a 
mandatory  study  in  this  country  there  has  been 

A   GAIN    OF    FOUR    AND    ONE- HALF    YEARS     IN    THE 
AVERAGE  LENGTH  OF  LIFE 

Evidently  a  better  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
health  including  those  relating  to  alcohol  have 
brought  better  obedience  to  these  laws  and 
in  consequence  an  increased  length  of  life. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  physi- 
cians as  to  the  increase  in  knowledge  and  ob- 
servance of  sanitary  laws  which  they  admit 
the  study  of  temperance  physiology  in  the  public 
schools  has  helped  to  secure. 

Nations  are  ranked  today  according  to  their 
producing  ability.  The  civilized  world  just  now 
is  searching  with  anxiety,  if  not  with  jealousy 
for  the  cause  of 


*From  an  address  given  before  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  Convention  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Nov.  16,  1901 
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AMERICA'S  COMMERCIAL  SUPREMACY    IN    THE    MAR- 
KETS   OF    THE   WORLD 

How  she  can  pay  more  for  labor  and  still 
undersell  other  nations  is  the  burning  question 
of  the  hour,  and  the  universal  answer  is  that  in 
addition  to  national  resources  one  great  cause 
is  the  superior  producing  ability  of  the  American 
workman,  due  to  the  fact  that  he  does  not 
drink  as  do  the  English,  French,  and  Germans 
in  the  old  countries.  The  railroads  of  the 
United  States  almost  universally  demand  total 
abstinence  of  their  employees  whether  on  or  off 
duty.  A  large  per  cent,  of  the  employers  of 
skilled  and  unskilled  labor  refuse  employment 
to  drinkers.  Such  demands,  recently  resented 
in  Germany,  are  cordially  acquiesced  in  by  the 
American  workman  because  he  as  well  as  his 
employer  has  often  learned  from  his  children  in 
the  public  schools  that  alcohol  injures  working 
ability  so  much  that  drink  is  as  bad  for  the 
workman's  interests  as  it  is  for  the  employer's. 
As  a  result,  the  American,  whether  as  an  em- 
ployer or  workman,  is  making  more  money  than 
the  more  bibulous  in  other  lands,  and  the  coun- 
try is  being  enriched  by  this  particular  applica- 
tion of  the  scientific  truths  concerning  alcohol 
that  the  schools  are  inculcating. 

At  the  time  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1876,  twenty-five  years  ago, 
Great  Britain  stood  first  in  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  France  second,  Germany  third,  and  the* 
United  States  fourth.  During  the  last  decade 
the  United  States  by  leaps  and  bounds  has 
reached  the  first  place  in  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  Germany  now  stands  second,  England 
third,  and  France  fourth.  Competent  observers 
freely  admit  that  the  development  of  the  vast 
resources  of  our  country  which  has  made  us  the 
richest  nation  in  the  world  has  depended  upon 
what  has  been  termed  "  the  nimble  American 
brain  and  the  greater  sobriety  of  the  American 
workman  "  which  has  followed  the  teaching  of 
scientific  temperance  physiology  in  the  schools. 
Thus  we  who  are  working  for  this  cause  may 
justly  feel  that  our  labors  are  not  only  helping 
to  save  the  children  but  are  also  adding  to  the 
power,  wealth  and  well  being  of  our  nation. 

INFLUENCE    OUTSIDE    THE    SCHOOLS 

Aside  from  the  benefits  of  public  school  edu- 
cation in  scientific  temperance  to  the  business 
interests  of  the  country,  there  are  numberless 
individual  instances  reported  in  which  children 
have  influenced  their  parents  to  give  up  the  use 
of  alcohol  and  tobacco.  The  sentiment  against 
alcohol  throughout  the  country  as  a  whole  is  on 
the  upward  trend  in  spite  of  tremendous  efforts 
to  prevent  it.  The  passage  of  the  anti-canteen 
law  in  response  to  the  overwhelming  demands 


of  public  sentiment  is  another  evidence  in 
point.  The  strong  scientific  testimony  against 
beer  with  which  Congress  was  flooded  while  the 
question  was  being  discussed  was  powerfully  in- 
fluential in  the  final  vote  which  abolished  beer 
from  the  government  post  exchanges. 

SCIENTIFIC    KNOWLEDGE    ESSENTIAL 

Some  one  has  said  that  forty  years  ago  it  did 
not  matter  whether  one  was  scientific  or  not. 
Today  it  matters  everything,  and  nowhere  is 
scientific  knowledge  more  essential  than  with 
those  who  attempt  to  speak  authoritatively  on 
the  alcohol  question. 

When  the  first  temperance  physiologies  were 
prepared  for  the  schools,  seventeen  years  ago, 
almost  no  original  investigation  had  been  made 
in  this  subject  and  but  little  study  had  been 
given  to  the  few  investigations  which  had  been 
made.  Even  as  late  as  1899,  when  Dr.  Forel 
visited  this  country,  he  says  he  found  among 
men  of  official  science  "  a  great  ignorance  of 
the  alcohol  question.  A  scientific  alcohol 
movement,"  he  asserts,  "  is  almost  entirely  lack- 
ing in  American  Universities." 

This  condition  so  clearly  described  by  Dr. 
Forel  explains  the  false  charge  that  the  indorsed 
temperance  physiologies  are  inaccurate.  The 
truths  the  books  contain  are  new  to  many  men 
of  official  science  in  this  country  who  do  not 
know  that  they  are  true. 

This  condition,  however,  is  only  temporary. 
The  American  mind  is  too  alert  to  be  unobserv- 
ant of  the  truth  when  it  is  presented,  and  the 
last  two  years  have  witnessed  the  general  pro- 
mulgation of  many  new  truths  called  out  to 
correct  the  false  conclusions  of  the  Atwater  ex- 
periments. 

It  is  possible  that  even  knowledge  of  these 
truths  as  revealed  by  science  will  not  overcome 
the  appetites  and  prejudice  of  some  of  the  older 
members  of  the  profession,  but  this  is  not  the 
case  with  younger  men.  They  are  more  open 
to  conviction  and  they  do  not  share  the  pro- 
alcohol  views  of  many  of  their  elders.  As  one 
of  the  most  prominent  of  the  younger  physi- 
cians recently  remarked  :  "  With  the  older  men 
it  is  a  matter  of  prejudice  •  with  the  young 
men  it  is  a  matter  of  demonstration." 

OPPOSITION    OF    THE    BREWERS 

The  report  of  the  Brewers'  Board  of  Trustees, 
to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Brewers'  Congress 
last  June,  says  that  scarcely  20  per  cent,  of  the 
combinations  of  brewers  that  have  combined 
for  lack  of  support  have  paid  any  dividends 
whatever,  that  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
breweries  were  closed  during  the  past  year  and 
eighty-seven  more  were  in  the  hands  ofreceivers. 
To  these  statements  is  added  the  exhortation  : 
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"  Every  brewer  and  every  organized  body  of 
brewers  must  constantly  be  on  the  alert,  ever 
ready  to  enlist  new  friends  .  .  .  and  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  his  neighbors  the 
crying  need  of  defending  the  brewing  interest." 

In  view  of  this  we  need  not  be  surprised  at 
the  opposition  of  this  class  to  legislation  for  the 
study  of  scientific  temperance  by  all  pupils  in 
all  schools.  The  brewers  know  that  their 
profits  and  legal  supporters  are  dying  with  old 
customers,  and  that  their  business  will  be  ruined 
unless  they  can  engraft  the  habit  upon  the  com- 
ing generation,  the  children.  Hence  they 
always  oppose  this  education  for  the  primary 
and  intermediate  grades  of  schools.  The 
majorities,  which  are  the  law-making  power  of 
the  future,  are  in  these  grades. 

We  must  not  be  beguiled  by  any  sophistical 
plea  that  in 


order  to 
pacify  and 
"get  to- 
gether" we 
should  con- 
sent to  this 
instruction 
being  taken 
out  of  the 
lower 
grades.  To 
do  so  would 
be  to  con- 
sent to  the 
sale  of  the 
children  to 
the  drunk- 
ard's fu- 
ture. 

It  is  esti- 
mated that 
there  are 
one  million 

men  in  the  employment  of  our  railroads  most  of 
whom  are  total  abstainers  when  on  or  off  duty, 
and  that  there  are  two  millions  more  in  other 
employments  who  would  lose  their  positions  if 
they  drank  alcoholic  liquors.  It  is  also  esti- 
mated that  the  anti- canteen  law  will  cost  the 
brewers  the  annual  loss  of  the  sale  of  $2,000,000 
worth  of  beer  that  otherwise  would  be  besotting 
our  soldiers. 

All  this  means  great  gain  for  total  abstinence, 
but  it  is  offset  by  the  fact  that  the  close  of  the 
last  fiscal  year  showed  that  nearly  one-half  a  mil- 
lion people  (487,918)  came  from  other  lands 
to  our  magnetic  shores,  an  increase  of  more 
than  100,000  over  the  preceding  year. 

These,bringing  old  world  customs  with  them, 
will  materially  increase  the  consumption  of  alco- 
hol in  this  country.    We  are  practically  import- 


ing beer  and  liquor  drinkers,  and  are  likely  to 
do  so  more  and  more.  The  increasing  business 
prosperity  of  our  country  is  a  world  wide  invi- 
tation to  the  less  fortunate.  Thus  sections  of 
the  liquor  problem  of  all  nations  are  being 
thrust  upon  us.  But  let  us  not  be  discouraged. 
God  is  in  this  movement.  Let  us  be  thankful 
that  he  considers  us  worthy  to  be  intrusted  with 
such  a  noble  mission. 

WORK    OF   THE    SCHOOLS 

Our  public  schools  are  the  only  institutions 
through  which  we  can  teach  these  foreign  born 
people  God's  law  of  total  abstinence,  and  we 
must  teach  it  to  them  in  the  primary  grades  of 
our  schools,  where  most  of  these  millions  can  be 
reached,  or  they  will  swamp  us  in  the  quagmires 
of  old  world  alcoholism. 

Twe  n  t  y 
years  ago 
we  said, 
The  star  of 
hope  of  the 
temperance 
refo  r  m 
stands  over 
the  school- 
house.  That 
was  pro- 
phecy. 1 1 
is  shining 
there  still 
with  height- 
ened r  e  - 
fulg  e  n  c  e  , 
and  by  its 
light  and 
that  of  ex- 
perience we 
see  that  the 
school 
board,  su- 
or  school  officer  who  fails  to 
the  best  enforcement  of  the 
laws    is    false    to    the 


"Carol,  oh  carol!  Christmas  is  here,  gladdest  of  birthdays  in  all  the  year. 
Sing  little  children,  glad  echoes  wake !    Celebrate  Christmas  for  Christ's  dear  sake 


perintendent 
provide    for 

temperance  education  laws  is 
business  interests  of  his  community  and  nation, 
because  success  in  all  legitimate  business  de- 
pends upon  intelligent  total  abstinence;  false 
also  to  the  future  of  the  children,  and  to  every 
body  and  every  thing  but  to  the  brewers  and 
distillers  and  their  death-dealing  gains. 

For  the  loyal,untiringworker  in  this  cause  there 
is  waiting  an  approving  welcome  that  will  echo 
again  and  again  from  the  walls  of  the  Celestial 
City  as  the  great  host  whom  no  man  can  num- 
ber takes  up  the  refrain,  "  '  Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant !'  Thou  hast  been  a  succorer  of 
many  from  earth's  greatest  temptation." 

Mary  H.  Hunt. 
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Primary  Lessons 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  ARMS 

A  PRACTICAL  education  ought  to  give  just 
the  things  needed  for  use  in  after  life  if 
these  needs  could  be  definitely  known. 
But  they  can  not  always  be  anticipated.  New 
tastes  and  tendencies  are  constantly  developing 
in  the  child,  and  the  adult  is  quite  as  likely  as 
not  to  engage  in  some  business  undreamed  of 
in  his  earlier  years. 

The  most  we  can  do,  then,  to  prepare  our 
pupils  for  the  unknown  future  is  to  train  body 
and  mind  so  broadly  and  generously  as  to  fur- 
ther whatever  specific  plans  may  afterwards  be 
laid.  The  youth  who  has  learned  to  think 
quickly  and  accurately  has  a  good  start  in  life 
whether  he  becomes  a  motorman  or  a  specialist 
in  mathematics.  The  boy  who  has  made  his 
body  lithe  and  supple  by  constant  exercise  can 
cash  this  capital  in  any  line  of  work  requiring 
physical  dexterity. 

The  sooner  such  training  begins,  if  adapted 
to  the  child's  needs,  the  better.  During  the 
first  year  of  school  life,  if  not  before,  he  should 
learn  what  the  different  parts  of  his  body  are 
for,  and  be  given  regular  exercises  to  further  the 
development  of  each.  The  present  lesson  offers 
suggestions  for  work  of  this  kind  on  the  arms. 

WHAT   THE    ARMS   ARE    FOR 

Put  your  hands  behind  you  and  play  that  you 
have  no  arms.  What  are  some  of  the  things  we 
could  not  do  if  we  did  not  have  these  two  little 
helpers? 

Ask  the  children  to  mention  the  games  they 
like  best  to  play.  Which  of  these  would  we 
have  to  give  up  if  we  had  no  arms?  How 
could  we  eat  our  dinners,  or  dress  ourselves 
without  these  parts  of  the  body? 

Show  that  we  would  have  to  get  along  also 
without  stoves  or  chairs  or  tables,  and  that  we 
would  have  no  houses  to  live  in  if  nobody  had 
any  arms  with  which  to  make  these  things. 
There  would  be  no  books  to  read.  Nobody 
could  play  the  piano,  nor  would  there  be  any 
pianos  for  people  to  play  on. 


How  many  of  you  are  glad  that  people  do 
have  arms  and  can  use  them?  What  have  we 
done  with  ours  today? 

Write  the  best  of  the  children's  answers  to 
these  questions  on  the  board,choosing  for  special 
mention  those  in  which  the  arms  have  been 
used  to  help  other  people. 

Suppose  we  were  little  birds  instead  of 
children.  WTe  would  have  to  get  along  without 
arms  then.  What  would  we  have  instead? 
What  does  the  robin  do  with  his  wings? 

I  hear  a  horse  trotting  along  the  road.  He 
has  neither  wings  nor  arms.  What  does  he 
have  to  take  their  place  ?  What  can  he  do  with 
his  strong  fore  limbs? 

Who  has  been  to  the  seashore  and  tried  to 
swim?  What  parts  of  your  body  did  you  use? 
Way  out  in  the  ocean  are  big  fish  that  can  swim 
faster  than  a  ship  can  sail,  but  not  one  of  them 
has  arms  to  swim  with.     How  do  they  manage  ? 

(2) 

PARTS    OF   THE    ARM 

Hold  up  a  straight  stick  about  as  long  as  the 
arm.  A  base-ball  bat  will  answer.  Are  our 
arms  made  like  this  piece  of  wood?  How  are 
they  different?  Which  will  not  bend?  Whick 
is  hard  all  the  way  through?  Find  where  the 
arm  can  bend.  How  many  such  places  are 
there  in  each  arm  ?     Point  to  each. 

Give  the  name,  joints,  to  the  bends  in  the 
arm,  if  the  children  do  not  already  know  this, 
and  help  them  to  name  the  parts  of  the  arm 
separated  by  each  joint,  the  upper  arm,  elbow, 
fore  arm,  wrist,  hand,  fingers. 

If  your  school  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a 
pet  cat,  bring  her  into  class  at  this  point. 
Kitty  has  no  arms  but  she  has  something  which 
takes  their  place.  What  is  it?  Compare  her 
fore  limbs  with  our  arms.  Find  the  part  which 
corresponds  to  the  upper  arm,  to  the  wrist,  the 
elbow,  the  hand,  the  fingers,  the  forearm. 
How  many  toes  has  kitty  on  her  fore  paws  ?  on 
her  hind  paws? 

Ask  the  children  to  notice  the  fore  limbs  of 
all  the  animals  they  see  and  find  how  they  are 
like  or  unlike  their  own  arms.  Put  a  drawing 
on  the  board  of  a  bird  with  spread  wings,  and 
another  of  a  fish.  Have  the  children  point  out 
in  each  the  parts  which  correspond  to  the  parts 
of  the  arm.  Notice  the  different  ways  in  which 
the  fore  limbs  of  animals  end.  How  many  ways 
can  you  find  ?  Why  do  they  not  all  end  in  the 
same  way?  Why  are  our  fingers  better  for  us 
than  claws  or  hoofs  would  be? 

When  we  go  out  in  the  rain  we  put  on  rub- 
bers and  mackintoshes  to  keep  us  dry.  But 
our  arms  and  other  parts  of  the  body  have  a 
covering  of  their  own  that  protects   the  parts 
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inside.  What  do  we  call  thu  beautiful  pink 
waterproof  that  they  wear  all  the  time?  What 
kind  of  a  covering  does  kitty  have  for  her  fore 
limbs?  Who  knows  why  it  is  warmer  than 
ours? 

(3) 

TRAINING    OF    THE    ARMS 

As  long  as  children  are  free  to  run  and  play 
as  they  like,  there  is  little  danger  that  any  part 
of  their  bodies  will  lack  exercise,  but  with  the 
beginning  of  school  life  their  freedom  of  motion 
is  much  curtailed.  They  forget  how  to  stand 
and  walk,  and  lopsidedness  often  results  unless 
special  exercises  are 
given  to  counteract 
this  tendency  and  se- 
cure the  equal  develop- 
ment of  all  parts. 

Lessons  can  scarcely 
be  too  short  for  chil- 
dren in  their  first 
school  year.  Ten  min- 
utes should  be  the 
maximum,  with  an  en- 
tire change  of  occupa- 
tion at  the  end  of  every 
period. 

Show  the  children 
how  to  sit  and  stand 
easily  and  gracefully, 
and  ^notice  whether 
they  breathe  as  they 
should.  Have  them 
place  the  left  hand  on 
the  chest,  while  the 
right  arm  is  moved 
back  and  forth,  and 
feel  the  muscle  which 
pulls  the  arm  inward. 
Explain  that  there  are 
other  muscles  in  the 
back  which  pull  the 
arms  outward,  and 
that  both  sets  must 
be  used  if  we  want 
fine-looking  arms  and  erect  shoulders 


Holly  branch  and  mistletoe, 
And  stockings  pinned  up  in  a  row, 
These  are  thy  gifts,  December." 


ARM    EXERCISE 

Place  arms  on  the  top  of  the  shoulders,  el- 
bows bent.  Raise  arms  above  the  head,  fingers 
open.     Return  to  top  of  the  shoulders. 

Repeat,  extending  arms  horizontally  instead 
of  vertically. 

Raise  arms  from  the  sides  to  the  level  of  the 
shoulders.  Swing  extended  arms  to  the  front 
till  the  palms  touch  gently.  Return  to  former 
position. 

Repeat,  swinging  arms  back  of  the  body  in- 
stead of  in  front. 


Raise  arms  from  the  sides  to  shoulder  level, 
and  describe  a  circle  with  each  from  front  to 
back. 

FORE  ARM  EXERCISE 

Devote  a  few  minutes  every  day  to  physical 
exercises,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  piano 
if  there  is  one  in  your  schoolroom.  Let  the 
first  signal  be  to  rise.  At  the  second  all  take 
position  with  bent  elbows  and  closed  fists  on  the 
chest  in  front  of  the  shoulders. 

Drop  arms  to  the  sides,  opening  the  hands. 
Raise  again  to  the  shoulders,  closing  the  fists. 
Repeat,  crossing  the  arms,  thus  placing  each 
fist  on  the  opposite  shoulder. 

Extend  the  arms  in 
front  of  the  body,  fin- 
gers open.  Return  to 
the  shoulders  with 
closed  fists.  Repeat 
with  crossed  arms. 

WRIST    EXERCISE 

Arms  at  the  side. 
Move  arms  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  body, 
and  bend  wrists  until 
both  hands  are  hori- 
zontal, palms  open  and 
downward.  Move 
hands  quickly  back 
and  forth,  first  towards 
the  body,  backs  down- 
ward, then  back  to 
former  position,  keep- 
ing arms  meanwhile 
perfectly  straight  and 
rigid. 

Arms  at  the  side  and 
a  short  distance  from 
the  body,  hands  ex- 
tended. Keep  arms 
perfectly  straight  and 
rigid,  and  describe 
circles  with  each  hand, 
backward  and  for- 
ward. 

FINGER  EXERCISE 

Arms  at  side,  hands  closed.  Open  the  hands. 
Spread  fingers.  Repeat,  with  arms  raised  from 
sides  to  shoulder  level, again  with  arms  extended 
in  front,  and  lastly  with  arms  raised  vertically. 

Give  these  exercises  one  at  a  time  until  the 
children  have  had  them  all.  Then  give  one  or 
more  of  them  every  day  between  study  periods, 
stopping  always  before  the  children  begin  to  be 
tired.  Alternate  with  games  which  exercise  the 
arms,  such  as  oats,  peas,  beans,  and  blind  man's 
buff. 
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CARE  OF  THE  ARMS 

Encourage  the  children  to  use  both  arms 
with  equal  freedom.  Speak  of  the  arms  as  their 
little  servants  whose  duty  it  is  to  wait  on  them. 
Is  it  fair  to  give  one  of  these  little  servants  more 
work  than  the  other? 

Draw  a  picture  of  the  boy  who  habitually  uses 
his  right  arm  to  carry  packages.  Why  has  he 
grown  one-sided  ?  How  must  we  use  our  two 
arms  in  order  to  be  straight? 

How  many  have  a  little  kitten  or  some  other 
pet  at  home?  Have  you  ever  noticed  what 
tiny  paws  she  has?  All  four  of  them  together 
are  not  so  large  as  one  of  the  mother  cat's  paws, 
and  the  kitten  couldn't  catch  a  mouse  with 
them  if  she  tried.  How  are  you  going  to  take 
care  of  your  kitty  so  that  she  will  grow  into  a 
big  cat? 

What  can  boys  and  girls  do  to  help  their  arms 
grow  big  and  strong?  They  need  to  eat  for  one 
thing.  When  you  outgrow  your  coats  and 
dresses  your  mothers  can  not  make  them  larger 
unless  she  puts  in  more  cloth.  We  have  to  put 
more  flesh  and  bone  into  our  arms  if  we  want  to 
make  them  larger,  and  the  food  we  eat  makes 
flesh  and  bone. 

How  does  the  blacksmith  get  such  strong 
arms?  Would  they  be  strong  if  he  never 
used  them  ?  Tell  ways  in  which  we  can  use  our 
arms  to  help  them  grow.  When  should  we  give 
our  arms  and  bodies  a  chance  to  rest? 

Notice  the  condition  of  the  children's  hands 
and  arms.  Encourage  the  utmost  freedom  and 
abandon  in  play,  but  whenever  lessons  begin  in- 
sist upon  clean  hands  and  faces.  No  child 
should  be  allowed  to  join  in  indoor  songs  or 
games  until  he  has  first  met  this  requirement. 

How  can  we  keep  the  skin  soft  and  flexible 
on  our  hands  and  arms?  Watch  the  hands  of 
the  little  ones  as  cold  weather  comes  on  and  see 
that  they  are  well  dried  after  being  washed,  and 
-  that  the  children  do  not  go  out  to  play  without 
gloves  or  mittens,  or  stay  out  long  enough  to 
become  chilled.  Keep  a  box  of  cold  cream  or 
a  bottle  of  rosewater  and  glycerine  on  hand  to 
apply  to  the  little  hands  if  they  become  chapped. 

What  kind  of  arms  and  hands  would  we  all 
like  best  to  have?  Get  the  children's  thought 
on  this  point,  then  supplement  as  necessary  to 
show  that  strong  arms  and  skilful  arms  are 
always  needed  and  always  have  a  work  to  do. 

What  kind  of  arms  will  a  boy  be  likely  to 
have  if  he  drinks  beer  or  smokes  cigarettes? 
Tell  the  children  that  beer  can  make  the  one 
who  drinks  it  weaker  instead  of  stronger ;  and 
that  cigarettes  often  make  the  hands  tremble 
when  these  should  be  firm  and  steady.  Some 
men  when  they  want  to  hire  a  boy  look  at  his 


finger  nails.  If  these  are  stained  yellow  by 
cigarettes  they  say,  "  I  don't  want  you.  I  want 
a  boy  who  lets  tobacco  alone?  " 

What  kind  of  men  will  the  beer-drinking  boy 
and  the  cigarette-smoking  boy  make?  What 
kind  of  men  and  women  do  we  want  to  be 
when  we  are  grown? 

AUTHORITATIVE  QUOTATIONS 
BEER  DOES  NOT  STRENGTHEN 

The  constant  use  of  beer  every  day  gives  the 
system  no  recuperation,  but  steadily  lowers  the 
vital  forces. — Scientific  American. 

BEER  MAKES  FAT  INSTEAD  OF  MUSCLE 

Beer  does  not  give  strength.  The  use  of  it 
can  lead  to  no  good  result ;  it  may  be  the 
cause  of  infinite  harm.  Many  men  who  drink 
beer  have  large  bodies  and  appear  to  be  very 
strong  ;  but  they  are  not  strong,  and  the  large- 
ness of  their  bodies  is  due  to  the  unnatural  ac- 
cumulation of  fat,  the  result  of  indulgence  in 
beer- drinking. — W.  E.  Baldwin,  M.  D. 

TOBACCO  INJURES  PHYSICAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Tobacco  is  especially  injurious  to  young  per- 
sons whose  physical  development  is  not  com- 
pleted.—H.  Newell  Martin,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S. 

In  boys  addicted  to  the  tobacco  habit  I  find 
an  inability  to  do  the  work  that  properly  be- 
longs to  boys  of  their  age.  Where  the  habit 
has  been  abandoned  I  have  found  a  marked 
improvement  both  mentally  and  physically. — 
M.  F.  Starr,  Principal  High  Street  School, 
New  London,  Conn. 

WHAT  CIGARETTES  DO  TO  A  BOY 

"  I  am  not  much  of  a  mathematician,"  said 
the  cigarette,  "  but  I  can  add  to  a  man's  nervous 
troubles,  I  can  subtract  from  his  physical  energy, 
I  can  multiply  his  aches  and  pains,  and  I  can 
divide  his  mental  powers.  I  can  take  interest 
from  his  work  and  discount  his  chances  of  suc- 


sess. 


■Exchange. 


"  How  the  bells  ring  ! 
And  how,  in  the  far,  frosty  sky, 
The  angels  sing ! 
What  joy,  what  hope,  what  radiance  divine 
Shines  from  that  star,  and  shall  forever  shine  ! 
The  song  is  ringing  over  all  the  earth — 
Today  has  seen  a  wondrous  sight,  the  Saviour's 
birth  ! 

But  ah  !  the  woe 
If  Christmas  bells  had  never  rung 
Across  the  snow  !" 
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CARE  OF  THE  NERVES 

VIOLINS  which  have  been  touched  only  by 
^the  hand  of  a  master  are  said  to  take  on 
a  peculiar  richness  and  delicacy  of  tone 
which  never  leaves  them.  But  no  violin  was 
ever  made  which  could  compare  with  the  nerv- 
ous system  in  sensitiveness.  In  far  greater  de- 
gree, then,  the  results  of  habitual  action,  regis- 
tered in  the  plastic  substance  of  brain  and 
nerve  cells,  leave  their  indelible  mark  and  de- 
termine the  character  of  the  individual. 

"  Habits,"  in  the  language  of  Carlyle,  are 
thus  "  our  supreme  strength  or  our  miserablest 
weakness,"  and  their  trend  is  decided  in  early 
youth  while  the  nerve  centers  are  still  unde- 
veloped. 

If  a  child  learns  to  smoke  cigarettes  at  this 
time  he  may  think  that  the  effects  will  disap- 
pear with  the  odor,  but  not  so.  They  are  as 
far  reaching  as  the  ramifications  of  his  nervous 
system,  and  sooner  or  later  show  themselves  in 
the  enfeebling  of  all  his  powers.  Within  the 
last  decade  competition  has  made  good  habits 
and  good  health  a  business  necessity,  and  the 
foundation  of  both,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is 
made  or  marred  before  the  child  has  left 
school.  Realizing  this  fact  we  must  see  to  it 
that  the  training  he  here  receives  will  help  him 
to  form  habits  of  supreme  strength,  rather  than 
those  which  will  inevitably  hinder  his  progress. 

WHAT    THE    NERVES    DO 

Hang  a  map  of  the  United  States  where  the 
class  can  see  it,  and  ask  some  one  to  point  to 
the  capital  city.  What  national  officers  live 
there?  Name  some  of  the  things  which  they 
have  to  do. 

Develop  the  thought  that  the  government  of 
the  whole  country  is  carried  on  in  Washington, 
then  ask  how  the  President  and  Congress  can 
know  what  laws  will  be  best  for  people  who  live 
thousands  of  miles  apart,  in  California  and  Da- 
kota and  Maine,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  Porto  Rico.  How  are  all  these  re- 
mote parts  of  the  country  connected  with  Wash- 
ington ? 


After  brief  discussion  of  the  way  in  which 
our  telegraph  system  keeps  the  central  govern- 
ment in  touch  with  the  whole  United  States,  turn 
to  the  physiology  lesson,  the  work  of  the  nerves. 
Review  the  different  kinds  of  work  done  by 
the  body  in  the  course  of  a  day ;  that  of  the 
hands,  the  feet,  the  heart,  lungs,  stomach,  until 
each  organ  has  been  mentioned  in  turn. 

Ask  how  it  is  that  all  these  parts  of  the  body 
know  exactly  how  and  when  to  act.  Why  is  it 
that  the  heart  never  forgets  to  beat?  How 
does  it  happen  that  there  is  always  a  supply  of 
gastric  juice  in  the  stomach  ready  to  digest  the 
food  whenever  we  eat? 

The  need  of  a  head  manager  in  the  body  who 
is  never  off  duty  will  be  at  once  apparent.  If 
the  class  do v  not  know  what  organ  attends  to 
this  work,  let  them  find  out  for  themselves  at 
this  point  from  their  physiologies. 

Show  that  the  brain  may  be  called  the  capi- 
tal of  the  body  in  much  the  same  sense  that 
Washington  is  the  capital  of  the  United  States. 
But  it  is  in  only  one  part  of  the  body,  the  head, 
just  as  the  national  capital  is  in  only  one  part 
of  the  country,  the  District  of  Columbia.  How 
can  the  brain  know  when  the  feet  are  cold  and 
be  able  to  send  them  word  to  go  where  it  is 
warm,  or  when  the  hands  are  dirty  and  need 
washing  ? 

Hang  a  chart  of  the  nervous  system  next  to 
the  map  of  the  United  States,  and  compare  it 
to  the  telegraph  system  of  the  latter.  Find 
what  corresponds  to  the  central  office ;  to  the 
connecting  wires.  Some  cities  have  a  number 
of  wires  connecting  them  with  Washington ; 
others  have  only  one,  while  most  of  the  small 
towns  are  connected  with  the  capital  only 
through  some  city.  Think  of  reasons  for  each 
of  these  facts. 

How  does  this  arrangement  compare  with 
that  of  the  nervous  system?  Think  of  reasons 
why  all  the  nerves  of  the  body  do  not  go  direct- 
ly to  the  brain.  Point  out  nerves  which  do. 
Explain  the  use  of  the  spinal  cord  in  this  con- 
nection, and  show  why  it  is  so  important.  Ask 
each  member  of  the  class  to  state  a  message 
which  would  reach  the  brain  only  by  way  of  the 
spinal  column,  and  a  second  kind  of  message 
which  would  always  pass  directly  to  the  brain 
without  going  through  this  great  way  station. 

When  one  sends  a  telegram  he  usually  ex- 
pects an  answer  of  some  kind.  Is  this  true  of 
the  messages  sent  over  the  nervous  system? 
Have  the  class  notice  how  the  nerves  leave  the 
brain  in  pairs.  Trace  the  course  of  each  pair. 
Find  why  they  are  arranged  in  this  way  instead 
of  singly,  and  how  the  work  of  motor  nerves 
differs  from  that  of  the  nerves  of  sense. 

Name  some  things  we  can  see  or  hear  or 
touch  or  taste  or  smell.     How  does  the  brain 
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learn  how  roses  smell,  or  what  a  bird's  song  is 
like  ?  Find  the  nerves  which  carry  these  differ- 
ent messages  to  it.  What  kind  of  nerves  do 
this  work? 

Explain  that  every  movement  of  the  body  is 
possible  only  because  each  muscle  is  connected 
with  the  brain  by  nerves  which  tell  it  when  and 
how  to  act.  Find  nerves  which  move  the  dif- 
ferent muscles  and  trace  their  connection  with 
the  brain.  What  are  such  nerves  called  ?  Show 
that  the  work  of  both  motor  and  sense  nerves 
is  equally  important  and  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  get  along  without  either. 

HOW   TO    HAVE    STRONG    NERVES 

In  these  days  of  high  pressure  there  is  more 
need  than  ever  of  physical  training  which  will 
give  perfect  health  and  a  well  balanced  nervous 
system.  To  secure  this  end  the  teacher  must 
know  her  pupils  out  of  school  as  well  as  in,  and 
so  gain  the  co-operation  of  parents  that  the 
home  will  work  in  harmony  with  the  school  for 
the  child's  well  being. 

Many  a  child  breaks  down  in  health  or  be- 
comes peevish  and  nervously  unstrung  because 
of  cigarette  smoking,  improper  food,  poor  venti- 
lation of  living  and  sleeping  rooms,  or  late  hours 
either  with  or  without  the  pressure  of  school 
work.  The  first  symptoms  of  nervousness  or  of 
inability  to  perform  the  ordinary  class  work  of 
this  grade  should  be  noted  and  the  real  cause 
ascertained. 

Arouse  the  interest  of  the  children  in  their 
own  well  being  by  studying  with  them  the 
needs  of  the  nervous  system.  Ask  whether  tel- 
egraph instruments  and  their  connecting  wires 
keep  in  order  of  themselves  or  whether  they 
need  taking  care  of,  then  ask  the  same  question 
in  regard  to  the  nerves  of  the  body. 

How  can  one  have  strong  healthy  nerves? 
Give  this  general  question  to  the  class  and  at 
the  same  time  ask  each  one  to  study  some 
special  nerve  and  .find  what  kind  of  care  it 
needs,  giving  one  pupil  the  nerves  of  sight  or 
smell,  another  the  nerves  which  control  the 
heart,  a  third  those  which  move  the  arms,  and 
so  on  till  all  the  important  nerves  of  the  body 
have  been  assigned  for  special  study. 

From  the  answers  thus  obtained  help  the 
children  to  decide  upon  ways  in  which  they 
can  take  care  of  the  nervous  system  as  a  whole. 
In  this  connection  they  will  learn  or  review  the 
kinds  of  food  which  are  bebt  for  young  people, 
and  why  eating  at  any  and  all  times  gives  the 
nerves  of  the  stomach  too  much  work  to  do. 

Every  young  person  at  some  time  or  other 
has  had  something  hard  or  disagreeable  to  do 
and  knows  how  he  hated  it  and  how  cross  it 
made  him  feel.  Some  of  the  nerves  suffer  in 
the  same  way  when  they  have  too  rich  or  too 
poor  food  to  digest.     Have  the  class  find  which 


nerves  are  thus  affected,  and  think  what  they 
can  do  to  make  it  easier  for  these  faithful  little 
messengers. 

When  do  the  nerves  rest?  All  day  long  we 
are  using  those  which  move  our  eyes  and  arms 
and  legs,  and  they  get  tired.  How  much  sleep- 
ought  we  to  give  them?  What  nerves  do  we 
use  when  we  study  our  lessons?  when  we  play 
ball?  eat  dinner?  sew?  How  are  we  cheating 
our  nerves  when  we  go  to  parties  which  last  late 
at  night,  after  being  in  school  all  day  ? 

Railroad  officials  and  business  men  are  more 
and  more  forbidding  the  men  who  work  for 
them  to  drink  any  liquor  which  has  alcohol  in 
it,  or  to  smoke.  Have  the  class  find  why  they 
issue  such  orders.  An  engineer  must  have 
good  eyesight  to  know  what  signals  are  set  for 
his  trains,  he  must  have  steady  nerves  because 
hundreds  of  people  trust  their  lives  to  his  care 
every  day.  What  kind  of  nerves  will  he  be 
likely  to  have  if  he  drinks  or  smokes? 

In  any  business  the  most  valuable  workmen 
and  those  who  get  the  highest  wages  are  those 
who  do  most  and  best  work.  Why  are  beer 
drinkers  and  cigarette  smokers  seldom  in  thi& 
class  ? 

A  boy  who  takes  part  in  athletics  is  not  al- 
lowed to  smoke  because  he  must  have  a  strong 
heart.  Find  how  cigarettes  have  the  power  to 
injure  this  vital  organ. 

One  of  the  instructors  in  the  Naval  Academy 
at  Annapolis  said  he  could  tell  what  boys  used 
tobacco  because  all  such  were  unable  to  draw 
a  clean  straight  line.  What  nerves  of  the  body 
does  tobacco  harm  in  such  cases? 

If  we  could  paint  a  picture  of  the  one  we  most 
admire,  or  model  him  in  marble,  we  should 
never  represent  him  with  a  cigarette  in  his 
mouth  or  a  glass  of  beer  in  his  hand.  Why 
not  ?  Instead  of  drawing  or  painting  an  ideal 
man  we  all  have  the  greater  privilege  of  making 
him  for  ourselves,  and  it  is  for  us  to  decide 
whether  or  not  he  is  to  be  clean  limbed  and 
clean  hearted,  strong  of  nerve  and  pure  in  mind 
and  body. 

AUTHORITATIVE   QUOTATIONS 

EFFECTS  OF  ALCOHOL  ON  THE  NERVE  CELLS 

The  first  nerve  cells  and  fibers  reached  by 
the  alcohol  in  the  circulation  are  those  of  the 
vaso-motor  system  that  regulate  the  caliber  of 
the  capillaries.  To  stiffen  or  paralyze  them  is 
to  open  the  vessels.  We  see  this  in  the  first 
effect  of  the  drug,  in  the  general  flushing  of  the 
system,  the  capillaries  everywhere  opened,  and 
the  heart  beating  harder  and  faster  to  fill  the 
increased  spaces.  Soon,  however,  the  con- 
sciously acting  cells  and  fibers  of  the  cerebrum 
are  reached.  The  drug  occasions  in  them  a. 
dulling  of   sensibility,   or    less   sensation.       If 
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enough  be  taken  to  arrest  all  motion  and  all 
consciousness  in  the  cerebrum,  there  is  com- 
plete anaesthesia  ;  if  sufficient  be  taken  to  arrest 
motion  in  the  nerve  centers  that  control  res- 
piration, or  the  heart's  action,  the  whole  man 
stops  and  is  dead. — Journal  of  Inebriety. 


EFFECTS  OF  TOBACCO  ON  THE  NERVES 

Tobacco,  especially  in  the  form  of  cigar- 
ettes, delays  and  limits  the  development  of 
the  great  nerve  centers,  and  leads  to  serious 
impairment  of  the  physical  and  mental  powers. 
— Isaac  Wood,  M.  D.,  Kingston,  Ont. 


EFFECT      OF      ALCOHOL    UPON    THE     TRANSMITTING 
POWER  OF    THE  NERVES 


Tobacco  has  a  pronounced  effect  upon  the 
nervous  system.     Through    the    nerves    nearly 
The  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  transmitting      all  the  vital  organs  are  affected.     At  first,  the 


power  of  the  nerves  has  been  shown  by  Howie. 
He  found  that  after  two  glasses  of  hock  a  mes- 
sage from  the  brain  to  the  hand  required  for 
its  transmission  0.2970  of  a  second,  whereas 
the  same 
messag  e , 
before 
taking  the 
hock,  was 
transmi  t  - 
ted  in 
0.1904  of 
a  second. 
By  experi- 
men  ting 
on  the 
muscular 
system  he 
learned 
that  two 
hours  af- 
ter  ad- 
minister- 
ing two 
ounces  of 
brandy 
the  degree 
of  muscu- 
lar force 
had   been 

diminished  one- third. — J.  W.  Grosvenor,  M. 
D.,  in  Journal  of  Ineb?-iety. 

ALCOHOL  LESSENS  NERVE  CONTROL 

The  action  of  alcohol  on  the  nerves,  partic- 
ularly those  which  control  the  blood  vessels, 
lessens  the  power  of  control  and  permits  the 
blood  to  pass  with  greater  force  and  volume, 
putting  greater  strain  upon  the  walls  of  the 
minute  arteries,  and  is  probably  followed  in 
many  instances  by  minute  hemorrhages. — T. 
D.  Crothers,  M.  D. 

EFFECT  OF  ALCOHOL  ON  NERVE  SENSIBILITY 

In  every  case  the  average  sensibility  to 
weight  and  power  of  discrimination  is  decid- 
edly diminished  by  small  doses  of  alcohol,  the 
general  average  indicating  that  the  sensibility 
is  diminished  about  one-third. — Journal  of 
Hygiene. 


effect  of  tobacco,  to  one  accustomed  to  it, 
seems  to  be  to  soothe  and  quiet  the  nerves, 
giving  them  tone  and  power ;  but  this  is  very 
deceptive.     What  seems  to  be  an  addition  of 

nervous 
energy 
from  with- 
out, is  in 
reality  a 
subtrac- 
tion of 
energy 
which  has 
been  laid 
up  for  fu- 
ture use. 
After  a 
short  time 
the  stimu- 
ating  ef- 
fect of  to- 
b  a  c  c  o 
ceases,and 
the  nerves 
are  more 
tremulous 
than  be- 
fore it 
was  used. 
Hence  we 

see  tobacco  users  suffering  from  many  forms  of 
nervousness.  One  may  be  affected  especially  in 
his  temper,  becoming  irritable  and  impatient ; 
another  may  not  be  able  to  sleep  well ;  a  third 
is  troubled  with  trembling  of  the  hands,  espe- 
cially noticeable  in  the  handwriting ;  others  are 
easily  startled  and  excited.  Professor  Oliver, 
of  the  Annapolis  Academy,  said  he  could  indi- 
cate the  boy  who  used  tobacco  by  his  absolute 
inability  to  draw  a  clean,  straight  line. — W.  H. 
Riley,  M.  D. 

TOBACCO  IMPAIRS    NERVOUS  FUNCTIONS 

Tobacco  impairs  the  nervous  functions, "ren- 
dering them  more  excitable,  more  irritable,  and 
subject  to  a  long  train  of  nervous  affections.  * 
*  *  This  habit  also  exerts  an  influence  over 
the  brain,  as  well  as  over  the  nerves ;  it  ob- 
scures the  perception  and  deadens  the  sensi- 
bility.— Science  of  Health. 


"A  Song!    A  Star!    A  Child!    A  Hope!    A  Light!    A  Life! 
And  angels  chant  of  joy  for  pain,  good- will  for  care  and  strife." 
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THE  SECRETIONS  OF  THE  BODY 

*  f  T  CAN'T  afford  to  use  brass  faucets,"  said 
one  brewer  to  another,  "  the  beer  eats 
them  up  so  fast." 

"If  your  beer  eats  up  brass  faucets,"  com- 
mented a  commercial  traveller,  who  had  over- 
heard the  remark,  "  how  do  you  suppose  it 
affects  a  man's  stomach  ?     It  must  eat  that  up." 

"  That's  right,"  returned  the  brewer,  and  a 
laugh  all  around  closed  the  conversation.  But 
the  remark  had  struck  home  and  the  traveller 
drank  no  more  beer  for  his  stomach's  sake. 

A  man  gets  out  of  his  body  just  what  he  and 
his  ancestors  have  put  into  it.  If  good  mate- 
rial alone  has  been  used  in  its  making  he  finds 
himself,  at  maturity  possessed  of  an  immense 
store  of  dynamic  energy  which  he  can  employ 
in  whatever  work  is  most  congenial.  On  the 
other  hand  woeful  disappointment  awaits  him 
if  he  has  tried  to  build  a  hedthy  body  out  of 
materials  which  are  inadequate  or  strong  only 
to  destroy. 

Thorough  knowledge  of  the  body  and  its 
needs  is  indispensable  to  the  growing  boy  and 
girl  if  they  are  to  make  the  most  of  themselves, 
and  from  such  knowledge  alone  is  born  that 
reverence  which  will  make  them  slow  to  injure 
this  priceless  possession. 

A  study  of  the  secretions  of  the  body  is 
more  fascinating  than  that  of  any  mechanical 
marvel.  There  are  machines,  for  example, 
which  are  fed  raw  wool  or  cotton  at  one  end 
and  turn  out  finished  cloth  at  the  other.  But 
in  the  tiny  workshops  of  the  body  foodstuffs 
are  worked  over  into  material  which  differs 
chemically  as  well  as  physically  from  the  origi- 
nal, and  which  not  only  builds  and  repairs  its 
own  structure  but  furnishes  new  matter  to  the 
body. 

This  wonderful  process  should  be  studied 
directly  after  that  of  digestion  and  absorption. 
Begin  by  making  a  list  of  all  the  organs  which 
secrete  or  separate  out  from  the  blood  sub- 
stances which  are  to  be  used  again  for  some 
special  purpose  in    the    body.       The    salivary, 


gastric,  intestinal,  liver,  and  pancreatic  glands 
will  be  found  doing  such  work  in  connection 
with  the  process  of  digestion. 

Study  the  structure  of  each  of  these  glands. 
Find  how  they  are  made  up,  how  they  differ 
from  one  another  and  from  other  organs,  and 
the  special  work  of  each. 

Get  from  a  meat  shop  portions  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  air  passages  and  alimentary 
canal  of  some  animal  and  examine  this  through 
the  microscope.  Notice  the  appearance  and 
characteristics  of  such  membrane.  Find  what 
its  function  is,  and  what  substance  it  secretes. 

Examine  the  membranes  surrounding  bones, 
joints,  muscle,  and  other  organs  of  the  body. 
Determine  how  Jhese  differ,  and  the  function 
of  each. 

Find  the  different  glands  of  the  skin  and  the 
distinct  work  of  each.  Study  the  effect  of  hot 
and  cold  weather  upon  both  oil  and  perspira- 
tory glands,  and  decide  how  the  skin  should  be 
cared  for  in  winter. 

Notice  the  wax  secreted  by  the  glands  of  the 
ear,  and  the  tears  by  the  lachrymal  glands. 
Find  the  use  of  each  of  these  secretions,  and 
determine  the  effect  upon  these  parts  of  the 
body  if  the  glands  failed  to  act. 

There  are  some  glands  of  the  body  which  both 
secrete  and  excrete  substances.  Find  which 
glands  these  are,  and  how  the  process  of  secretion 
differs  from  that  of  excretion.  How  can  both 
processes  go  on  at  the  same  time  in  the  same 
organ  ? 

Make  a  thorough  comparison  of  glands  and 
membranes  throughout  the  body,  finding  all 
points  of  similarity  and  difference  in  their 
structure,  secretions  and  functions.  Study  their 
work  as  a  whole.  Notice  what  each  contributes 
to  the  welfare  of  the  body,  and  what  the  effect 
would  be  if  each,  in  turn,  should  be  unable  to 
do  its  work,  or  even  hindered  in  its  performance. 

Learn  how  both  maintain  their  normal 
growth  and  repair,  the  kind  of  nourishment 
they  need,  and  how  they  are  affected  by  the 
habits  of  the  body.  Determine  the  conditions 
under  which  they  can  work  most  effectively, 
and  decide  if  they  are  not  worthy  of  as  much 
consideration  as  the  manufacturer  shows  to  his 
machinery. 

Study  the  effects  of  narcotics  upon  glands 
and  membranes,  and  upon  the  work  of  each, 
finding  why  they  are  so  sensitive  to  the  poison- 
ous action  of  these  substances,  and  recognizing 
in  this  sensitiveness  the  strongest  arguments 
against  their  use.  Analyze  the  authoritative 
quotations  on  page  6  r  in  this  connection. 
Each  has  been  selected  because  of  its  bearing 
upon  some  phase  of  the  subject  and  all  might 
be  multiplied  indefinitely  without  altering  the 
common  verdict. 
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"Ring,  swing,  bells  in  the  steeple, 
Ring  the  Star  and  ring  the  Cross,  for  Star  and  Cross  are 
one. 

Ring,  swing,  bells,  to  tell  the  people 
God  is  pleased  with  manly  men  and  the  deeds  that  they 
have  done." 


WRONG  IDEAS  CORRECTED 

THE    DESTRUCTIONIST    ATTEMPTING    CONSTRUCTION 

IT  takes  very  little  ability  to  find  fault  and 
any  vandal  can  tear  down,  but  when  the 
destructionist  undertakes  the  work  of 
construction  the  scope  of  his  ability  is  tested. 
In  the  section  where  Professor  Atwater 
of  Wesleyan  University  lives,  a  class  of  critics 
has  arisen  who  take  great  pains  to  disclaim  him 
as  their  patron  saint,  yet  who  seem  to  want 
what  he  advocates  and  to  oppose  what  he  op- 
poses. If  he  is  right  these  followers  are  right, 
however  much  they  may  disown  him.  We 
would  gladly  drop  the  question  if  it  did  not 
involve  the  education  of  the  children  on  a 
vital  subject,  bat  to  that  we  never  can  be  in- 
different. 

There  have  come  to  our  desk  printed  ex- 
tracts from  a  speech  by  Professor  H.  W.  Conn, 
fellow  professor  with  Dr.  Atwater  in  Wesleyan 
University.  In  it  he  says,  "  The  teacher  should 
be  in  perfect  harmony  with  what  she  teaches." 
True,  but  little  is  "  perfect  "  in  this  world.  If 
the  teacher  finds  that  her  sympathy  with  the 
-statements  of  geography  falls  a  little  below 
Xi  perfect "  shall  she  stop  the  study,  denounce 
the  teaching  as  false,  and  petition  the  legisla- 
ture to  repeal  or  modify  the  law  requiring  the 
-study  of  geography  in  the  public  schools? 
Every  sensible  person  would  advise  that  teacher 
to  give  more  study  to  geography  herself,  and 
the  probabilities  are  that  she  will  discover  that 
her  lack  of  sympathy  is  due  to  her  lack  of 
knowledge.  The  same  method  applied  to  the 
study  of  physiology  would  convert  candid  ob- 
jectors. The  whirligig  of  time  alone  can  save 
the  world  from  the  uncandid. 


THE    ALCOHOL- A- FOOD    FALLACY 

Professor  Conn  farther  says,  "  It  is  not  wise 
for  the  teacher  to  raise  such  questions  as 
whether  under  any  circumstances  alcohol  can 
be  oxidized  in  the  human  system  and  can  serve 
as  food."  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  friend  of 
Professor  Atwater  should  not  want  that  question 
raised,  but  it  has  been  raised  by  Professor 
Atwater  himself,  and  the  utmost  pains  have 
been  taken  through  the  public  press  to  convince, 
the  people  of  this  country  that  he  proved  that 
alcohol  in  certain  quantities  in  being  oxidized 
in  the  system  acts  as  food. 

The  cause  of  truth  and  of  God's  reasons  for 
total  abstinence  written  in  blood,  brain,  nerve 
and  tissue  demand  that  every  one  should  know 
that  Professor  Atwater  did  not,  as  claimed, 
prove  that  alcohol  acted  as  a  food  in  protecting 
the  material  of  the  body  of  the  man  he  exper- 
imented on,  but,  on  the  contrary,  his  own 
figures  in  his  report  of  those  experiments  show 
that  alcohol  caused  the  loss  of  valuable  body 
material ;  in  other  words,  it  acted  not  as  a  food 
but  as  a  protoplasmic  poison.  Furthermore,  at 
this  stage  of  the  world's  history,  it  should  be 
universally  known  that  the  fact  that  a  substance 
can  be  oxidized  in  the  system  is  no  proof  that 
it  is  a  food,  for  many  known  poisons  are  oxi- 
dized in  the  system,  causing  injury  and  death. 
To  exclude  these  phases  of  the  subject  from 
pupils  advanced  enough  to  understand  them  is 
to  leave  their  minds  open  to  be  misled  by  the 
inviting  fallacy  still  lingering  in  the  air  that 
Professor  Atwater  proved  alcohol,  to  the  amount 
of  two  and  one  half  ounces  per  day,  to  be  a  food. 

The  twelfth  census  shows  that  more  than  5  7 
per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Connecticut  are 
foreign  born  or  the  children  of  foreign  born. 
These  majorities  have  brought  to  this  country  the 
old  world  belief  that  alcohol  is  a  food.  This 
belief  is  their  reason  for  drinking  it  in  some 
form,  to  the  profit  of  the  brewer  and  distiller 
but  to  the  peril  of  the  state  whose  future  de- 
pends on  the  character  of  the  foreign  born 
citizens  who  will  constitute  the  majorities,  the 
law-making  power  in  Connecticut,  in  the  near 
future.  In  order  to  be  good  citizens  these 
people,  as  well  as  many  who  are  native  born, 
need  to  be  taught  the  demonstrated  truth  of 
science  that  alcohol  is  not  a  food,  as  people 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  word  food,  but 
instead  is  a  poison  which  has  the  power  to 
injure  health  and  to  destroy  life. 

The  opinion  of  medical  science  today  as  to 
the  food  value  of  alcohol  is  expressed  by  Pro- 
fessor James  M.  Anders,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of 
the  Medico-Chirurgical  College  of  Philadelphia, 
who  says  of  alcohol  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical 
Journal  of  October  13,  1900: 
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"  In  health  it  is  never  a  food  in  any  sense,  be 
the  quantity  small  or  large,  but  always  a  poison, 
biologically  or  physiologically  speaking.  In 
disease  it  is  neither  a  food  nor  a  poison,  but 
may  be  a  suitable  and  helpful  drug.  Neither 
in  the  last  analysis  or  fullest  synthesis,  in  health 
or  disease,  is  it  a  '  partial  food,'  in  small,  so- 
called  moderate,  or  in  excessive  quantities." 

A  close  analysis  of  the  history  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  scientific  temperance  teaching  in  the 
public  schools  shows  that  one  of  the  chief  points 
on  which  the  objection  is  focused  is  to  children 
being  taught  that  alcohol  is  not  a  food,  but  a 
poison. 

The  newspapers  said  Professor  Atwater  per- 
formed his  famous  calorimeter  experiments  to 
prove  the  indorsed  text-books  wrong  in  that 
respect.  The  Wine  and  Spirit  Gazette,  assert- 
ing that  he  had  proved  what  was  claimed, 
tauntingly  asked  : 

"  Will  these  false  prophets  now  cease  to  rant 
about  '  alcohol  as  a  poison ;'  will  they  revise . 
their  text- books  on  temperance  physiology,  and 
cease  their  false  and  misleading  teaching  in  the 
public  schools ;  will  they  be  honest  enough  to 
admit  that  alcohol  is  a  food  and  not  a  poison?" 

We  replied,  "  Certainly  we  will  so  revise 
them  when  it  is  proved  that  alcohol  is  a  food 
and  not  a  poison  according  to  standard  defini- 
tions of  the  words  food  and  poison,  but  not 
until  then,  for  mistaken  ideas  on  this  point  are 
filling  thousands  of  drunkards'  graves." 

We  can  understand  why  those  who  traffic  in 
alcoholic  drinks  object  to  the  rising  gener- 
ation being  taught  that  alcohol  is  a  poison.  It 
is  hurting  their  trade,  but  other  objectors  who 
are  sincere  in  motive  greatly  need  to  read  further 
on  this  burning  question. 

A  PHYSIOLOGICAL  OR  A  MORAL  QUESTION 

Professor  Conn  further  says  : 

"  The  question  of  temperance  teaching  is  not 
primarily  a  physiological  one.  The  teaching 
should  be  based  on  morals  and  upon  the  ex- 
perience of  the  world  as  to  its  bad  effects, 
rather  than  upon  a  scientific  argument." 

To  us  this  seems  most  illogical.  The  drink- 
ing of  alcoholic  liquors  is  morally  right  if  they 
do  no  harm  to  the  human  system.  If  they  do 
harm,  it  is  morally  wrong,  hence  the  moral  side 
of  the  question  depends  primarily  on  the  physi- 
ological side.  As  the  sociological  consequences 
following  the  use  of  alcohol  are  the  result  of  its' 
physiological  effects  upon  the  human  being,  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  what  Professor  Conn 
can  mean  by  saying, 

"  The   foundation   of  temperance    teaching 


should  be  based  not  upon  physiology  but  upon 
this  general  line  of  the  general  injury  to  men." 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  notions  may 
be  met  that  may  influence  a  boy  to  drink,  and 
instances  them  as  : 

"  Supposed  increase  of  strength.  Alcohol 
does  not  make  one  strong.  It  tends  to  weaken, 
not  strengthen.  Alcohol  does  not  enable  a 
person  to  endure  cold.  It  does  not  mater- 
ially increase  bodily  heat  and  certainly  does 
not  increase  the  power  to  resist  cold.  It  is 
also  desirable  to  emphasize  the  bodily  injury 
that  comes  from  the  alcohol  habit.  As  soon 
as  the  use  of  alcohol  becomes  a  habit  it  be- 
gins to  injure  the  body,  and  the  more  alco- 
hol is  used  the  greater  the  injury.  It  lessens 
the  muscular  power,  blunts  sensation,  dulls  sen- 
sibility. Its  user  can  not  see  so  acutely  nor 
act  so  promptly.  The  sense  of  touch  is  less- 
acute.  Alcohol  dulls  the, mind,  decreasing  the 
capacity  to  think  clearly  and  consecutively. 
Alcoholic  drinks  lessen  the  power  to  resist  dis- 
ease. Those  who  use  them  are  more  likely  tc* 
be  attacked  by  any  of  the  ordinary  diseases 
than  those  who  abstain  and  are  less  likely  to  re- 
cover from  severe  diseases.  This  drug  destroys 
ambition,  in  a  word  leads  to  ruin." 

We  cordially  agree  with  Professor  Conn  that 
every  one  of  the  foregoing  important  truths 
should  be  taught,  but  they  are  physiological 
facts  and  constitute  an  important  part  of  the 
physiological  basis  on  which  the  reasons  for  total 
abstinence  rest.  How  would  he  teach  them,by  dry 
dogmatic  statements  that  the  pupil  must  receive 
on  his  authority  ?  Would  he  have  the  facts  taught 
but  not  the  reasons  that  prove  them  to  be 
facts?  That  would  be  a  violation  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  modern  pedagogy  which 
insist  that  the  pupil  shall  be  led  by  progressive 
stages  to  see  the  reasons  that  support  state- 
ments he  is  asked  to  receive  as  truth. 

To  the  question,  how  would  we  teach  a  boy 
that  alcohol  does  not  increase  strength,  we 
reply  that  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
relation  of  alcohol  to  strength  presupposes  some 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  of  the 
muscular  system,  its  nerve  control,  its  nutrition 
and  of  the  inherent  nature  of  narcotics.  Such 
knowledge  enables  the  pupil  to  see  the  physio- 
logical absurdity  of  supposing  that  alcohol  can 
increase  strength.  A  knowledge  of  the  related 
physiological  facts  would  give  reasons  for  the 
other  physiological  points  cited. 

Professor  Conn  certainly  can  not  mean  that 
he  objects  to  the  pupil  being  led  to  understand 
the  reasons  for  the  physiological  statements  he 
would  have  taught.  He  is  too  good  an  educa- 
tor for  that,  consequently  he  must  have  been 
inaccurately  reported. 
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AUTHORITATIVE  QUOTATIONS* 
ALCOHOL  INJURES  THE  ORGANS  OF  SECRETION 

The  destructive  and  degenerative  effects  of 
alcohol  are  wide  spread  and  general  on  every 
tissue  and  cell  of  the  body.  It  physiologically 
derarges  the  functions  of  the  organs,  then 
their  structure. — A.  D.  McConachie,  M.  D. 

ALCOHOL  IRRITATES  MUCOUS  MEMBRANE 

If  moderately  diluted  alcohol  is  a  slight 
irritant  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
pharynx,  and  stomach — increased  in  quantity 
it  has  a  reflex  action  on  the  circulation. — Sur- 
geon-Major  G.  F.  Poynder,  A.  M.  S. 

ALCOHOL  LESSENS  SECRETION  OF  GASTRIC  JUICE 

When  con- 
stantly irrita- 
ted by  the  di- 
Tect  action  of 
alcoholi  c 
drinks,  the 
stomach  grad- 
ually under- 
goes lasting 
structural 
-changes.  Its 
vessels  re- 
main dilated 
and  congest- 
ed, its  con- 
nective tissue 
becomes  ex- 
cessive, i  t  s 
power  of  se- 
creting gastric 
j'uice  is  dimin- 
ished, and  its 
mucous  se- 
cretion is  ab- 
normally 
abundant. — H. 
R.  S. 


Madonna  of  the  Carpenter  Shop 


Newell   Martin,    M.   D.,    F. 


ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS  WEAKEN  ACTION  OF  PEPSIN 

Hugounence  found  that  all  wines,  without 
•exception,  prevent  the  action  of  pepsin  upon 
proteids.  Gluzinski  showed  that  alcohol 
causes  an  arrest  in  the  secretion  of  pepsin,  and 
also  in  its  action  upon  food. — J.  H.  Kellogg, 
M.  D. 

INFLUENCE  OF  ALCOHOL  ON  THE  VITAL  ORGANS 

Alcohol  exerts  its  essential  and  most  signifi- 
cant influence  on  the  vital  organs  by  being 
taken  up  in  the  circulation  and  thus  brought 
into  direct  contact  with  their  cellular  tissues. 
Cirrhosed  liver,  diseases  of  the  kidneys  and  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal, 


along  with  gout,diabetes,and  fatty  degeneration, 
are  all  ascribable  to  it. — Adolf  Strumpell,  M.D. 

No  man  who  is  addicted  to  the  chronic  use 
of  alcohol  or  opium  possesses  a  healthy  body. 
The  cirrhosed  liver,  the  hypertrophied  kidney, 
the  atrophied  secretory  glands,  the  degenerate 
cerebral  nerve  cells,  pulmonary  interstical 
hyperaemia,  etc.,  all  indicate  an  unmistakable 
pathological  condition. — H.  J.  Hall,  M.  D. 

Many  cases  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  of  quite 
young  children  are  on  record.  A  boy  five 
years  old  had  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  a 
great  deal  of  wine,  and  was  the  subject  of  acute 
alcoholic  neuritis. — British  Medical  Journal. 

ALCOHOL  CHANGES  THE  DAILY  SECRETONS  OF  UREA 

German 
physiologic 
chemists  have 
noted  that  the 
ingestion  of 
alcohol  regu- 
larly between 
meals  chang- 
es the  regular 
daily  secre- 
tion of  urea  to 
a  critical 
secretion,  the 
daily  amount 
secreted  fall- 
ing to  a  mini- 
mum, then 
suddenly  ris- 
ing to  a  maxi- 
ma u  m  and 
then  declin- 
ing again,  but 
the  total  ex- 
cretion falling 
considerably 
below  the  average  normal  secretion.  Alcohol, 
then,  produces  a  chronic  uremic  toxemia  by 
its  intoxicating  effect  on  the  epithelium  of  the 
kidney. — Milton  J.  Parke,  M.  D. 

ALCOHOL  AND  THE  KIDNEYS 

Alcohol  produces  hypertrophy  of  the  kidneys, 
thereby  causing  an  altered  amount  of  secretion 
of  urea  and  other  normal  constituents  of  the 
urine,  which,  in  turn,  tends  to  produce  head- 
aches, neuralgia,  anorexia. — I.  N.  Quimby,  M.D. 

SMOKING  IMPAIRS  THE  SECRETIONS 

Smoking  is  very  apt  to  set  up  an  irritation  of 
the  stomach  and  a  disordered  state  of  the 
secretions.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  large 
amounts  of  saliva  and  mucous  swallowed,  and 
in  part  to  the  systematic  action  of  the  poison. 
— H.  F.  Hewes,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Physio- 
logical Chemistry,  Harvard. 


*To  be  used  in  conectlon  with  the  High  School  Lesson  on  page  58. 
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CHILDREN  OF  MANY  COUNTRIES 

IV.       CHRISTMAS 

CHRISTMAS  is  the  children's  day  of  days 
in  all  Christian  lands,  and   Santa  Claus 
and  gifts,   Christmas  greens  and  merry- 
making in  some  form  or  other  are  found  nearly 
everywhere. 

All  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  United  States 
know  how  they  celebrate  Christmas.  They  can 
tell  about  the  stores  filled  for  weeks  with  beau- 
tiful things  and  gay  with  Christmas  greens  that 
are  to  be  put  up  in  the  homes  and  churches. 
They  know  the  excitement  of  the  mysterious 
bundles  that  come  into  the  house  and  are 
smuggled  away  out  of  sight,  to  appear  later  in 
the  children's  stockings  or  on  the  Christmas 
tree.  Best  of  all,  they  know  what  fun  it  is  to 
prepare  their  own  little  gifts  for  others  and 
keep  them  safely  hidden  away  until  Christmas 
comes.  Perhaps,  too,  they  help  make  the  day 
and  all  winter  brighter  for  other  boys  and  girls 
who  are  less  happy  and  well  provided  for  in 
their  homes  than  they. 

But  I  wonder  how  they  would  have  liked 
to  be  boys  and  girls  when  some  of  their  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers  were  young,  for  they 
can  remember  when  they  did  not  notice  Christ- 
mas at  all,  but  went  to  school  and  did  every- 
thing just  as  on  other  days.  This  was  especial- 
ly true  if  they  lived  in  New  England,  for  their 
Puritan  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  had 
been  sternly  opposed  to  any  observance  of  the 
day,  because  it  was  a  custom  of  the  church 
whose  persecutions  they  had  fled  from  the 
mother  country  to  escape.  So  it  was  many 
years  before  the  children  of  New  England 
knew  very  much  about  celebrating  Christmas. 

But  the  people  in  the  middle  and  southern 
states  who  came  from  Holland  or  the  state 
church  in  England  brought  their  Christmas 
customs  with  them.  Santa  Claus,  for  example, 
while  he  did  not  come  over  in  the  Mayflower 
as  so  many  good  people  did,  came  very  early 
with  the  Dutch  of  New  York  and  has  become 
as  dear  to  the  children  of  America  as  he  was 
and  is  to  the  Dutch  boys  and  girls,  although 
the  latter  know  him,  not  as  Santa  Claus,  but  as 
"  Knect  Clobes." 

Sometimes  the  Dutch  children  place  their 
queer  little  wooden  shoes  outside  the  door  for 
Santa  Claus  to  fill,  just  as  the  German  and 
English  and  American  children  hang  up  their 
stockings.  I  should  think  stockings  would  hold 
more  than  those  stiff  little  shoes,  wouldn't 
you? 

In  Germany,  Santa  Claus  has  still  another 
name  which  I  shall  not  ask  you  to  try  to  pro- 
nounce, but  which  means  St.  Nicholas.  Some- 
times we  too  call  him  that  or  shorten  it  to 
St.  Nick.     The  German   children  look  forward 


to  his  coming  with  both  fear  and  joy,  for  he 
knocks  on  each  door  at  Christmas  Day  and 
questions  their  parents  as  to  the  children's  be- 
havior during  the  year.  If  it  has  been  good, 
he  scatters  sweets  and  nuts  and  apples  among 
them,  but  sometimes  leaves  a  little  bundle  of 
sticks,  probably  to  be  on  the  safe  side  in  case 
they  should  be  needed  during  the  coming  year. 

From  Germany  came  the  Christmas  tree 
with  its  gifts,  lighted  candles  and  glittering 
ornaments,  and  there  is  no  home  in  that  land 
so  poor  that  it  does  not  have  its  tree,  be  it  ever 
so  tiny  and  the  gifts  ever  so  simple.  But  in- 
stead of  having  one  large  tree  for  the  whole 
family  as  we  do,  each  German  child  has  a  tree 
of  his  own,  making  really  quite  a  little  forest  if 
there  happen  to  be  several  children. 

It  is  said  that  the  Christmas  tree  and  gift 
exchanging  became  general  in  England  through 
Prince  Albert,  the  husband  of  Queen  Victoria. 
He  was  a  German,  and  when  the  first  Christmas 
came  in  the  new  royal  home  in  England  he 
wanted  to  keep  up  the  customs  of  his  own 
country.  So,  through  all  the  life  of  the  good 
queen,  even  long  after  Prince  Albert  died,  she 
took  great  pleasure  in  planning  for  the  Christ- 
mas tree  and  the  gifts  for  the  royal  children 
and  grandchildren  and  other  members  of  her 
family,  and  for  her  friends  and  servants. 

Could  we  have  peeped  into  English  homes 
three  or  four  hundred  or  more  years  ago  at 
Christmas,  or  Yule  tide,  as  the  people  called  it, 
we  might  have  enjoyed  a  celebration  quite 
different  from  that  of  today. 

On  Christmas  eve  after  the  candles  were 
lighted,  a  great  log  called  the  Yule  log  was 
dragged  into  the  house  and  thrown  upon  the 
blazing  fire.  This  was  the  signal  for  the  merry- 
making to  begin.  The  houses  and  churches 
had  already  been  trimmed  with  evergreen  and 
holly  and  sometimes  mistletoe.  At  court  and 
in  the  homes  of  the  rich,  a  Lord  of  Misrule  was 
chosen  to  take  charge  of  the  revels.  There 
were  games  and  conjuring,  music  and  dancing, 
the  gayest  time  imaginable.  Sometimes  in  the 
midst  of  it  would  be  heard  the  Christmas  carols 
sung  outside  by  bands  of  children  who  went 
from  house  to  house,  receiving  as  they  sang, 
perhaps  gifts  of  money,  perhaps  some  of  the 
many  things  to  eat  and  drink  which  the  people 
inside  were  enjoying. 

Eating  and  drinking  were,  in  fact,  a  very 
important  part  of  the  Christmas  celebration. 
The  favorite  dishes  were  the  head  of  a  boar 
with  an  apple  or  an  orange  in  its  mouth,  plum 
pudding  and  mince  pies. 

Many  of  these  old  rude  customs  are  no 
longer  followed  in  England.  No  Lord  of  Mis- 
rule has  been  chosen  for  many,  many  years. 
But  the  homes  and  churches  are  still  made 
bright  with  Christmas  greens,  while  the  family 
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parties,  the  Christmas  tree,  the  gift-making  and 
the  helping  the  poor  make  it  no  less  a  happy 
day  for  the  English  children  than  when  the 
Lord  of  Misrule  conducted  his  somewhat  noisy 
revels. 

In  Sweden  everybody  who  possibly  can,  from 
the  grand  parents  down  to  little  children,  goes 
to  church  very  early  on  Christmas  morning.  At 
five  o'clock  or  earlier  three  candles  are  lighted 
in  every  window  fronting  the  street  so  that  as 
the  people  go  to 
church  the  houses 
are  all  ablaze  with 
Christmas  light. 

A  gentleman  who 
was  once  United 
States  minister  to 
Sweden  tells  a  pret- 
ty story  of  the 
Christmas  spirit  in 
that  country.  He 
says  : 

"  One  winter  day 
at  Yule  tide  I  had 
been  skating  on  a 
little  lake  near  Got- 
tenberg.  On  my 
way  home  I  noticed 
at  every  farmer's 
house,  erected  in 
the  middle  of  the 
dooryard,  a  pole 
to  the  top  of  which 
was  bound  a  large 
full  sheaf  of  grain. 
'Why  is  this?'  I 
asked.  <Oh,  that 
is  for  the  little  wild 
birds.  They  must 
have  a  Christmas 
too.'  There  is  not 
a  peasant  in  Swe- 
den who  will  sit 
down  with  his  chil- 
dren to  a  Christmas 
dinner  until  he  has 
first  raised  a  Christ- 
mas dinner  for  the  little  birds  that  live  in  the 
cold  and  snow  without." 

The  same  idea  is  found  in  Norway  where  it 
is  said  that  "  the  poorest  peasant,  the  tiniest 
child,  will  hoard  a  coin,  if  but  the  smallest,  to 
buy  a  handful  or  two  of  grain  to.  swell  the  birds' 
Yule-tide  feast."  In  Norway  the  animals,  too, 
have  a  share  in  the  Christmas  joys,  for  they  are 
always  given  a  specially  good  dinner  on  that 
day.  So  the  Norwegian  boys  and  girls  are 
happy  in  having  shared  their  pleasures  as  far  as 
they  can  with  even  the  birds  .and  beasts,  while 
they  themselves,  dressed  in  their  very  best, 
visit   one    another   and    feast   and   shout    and 


"  A.  Puritan  Family,"  showing  the  Minot  cradle.* 


dance  and  sing  and  play  games  and  give   and 
receive  simple  gifts. 

Were  you  to  go  to  Brittany  on  Christmas  eve 
you  would  see  the  country  people  all  leaving 
their  homes  late  in  the  evening  to  go  to  mid- 
night mass  in  their  churches.  Why  are  they 
all  carrying  lanterns?  They  do  not  need  them 
to  light  their  way  when  the  moon  is  shining. 
Watch  and  )ou  will  see.  When  they  reach  the 
church  the  lanterns  are  handed  to  the  poor  old 

women  of  the  village 
who  seem  to  be 
waiting  for  them, 
and  when  ma^s  is 
over  the  lanterns 
are  taken  again  by 
the  owners  who  give 
to  the  old  women  in 
return  coins  which 
will  help  make  not 
only  Christmas  day 
but  the  whole  year 
happier  and  more 
comfortable.  for 
them. 

The  children  in 
Spain  are  very  fond 
of  music,  and  often, 
even  when  so  poor 
that  they  have  to 
work  all  day,  spend 
their  extra  time  in 
learning  to  play  and 
sing.  Soon  Christ- 
mas eve  the  poor 
Spanish  boys,  like 
the  English  carol- 
ers, go  from  house 
to  house  singing 
and  playing,  and 
with  the  money 
gladly  given  them 
by  the  people  they 
have  a  good  supper 
together. 

The  Russian  car- 
olers are  much  more 
original  in  their  performances.  Boys  dress  them- 
selves up  as  animals,  such  as  wolves,  dogs  and 
donkeys.  Others  act  as  keepers.  With  a  band 
of  rude  musical  instruments  they  go  from  house 
to  house.  When  the  doors  are  opened  the  ani- 
mals dance  and  caper  and  their  keepers  show 
them  off.  Then  food  is  brought  out  for  all  and 
small  pieces  of  money  are  distributed. 

Can  you  find  Armenia  on  your  maps?  Even 
here  in  a  corner  of  the  Turkish  Mohammedan 
empire  Christmas  is  joyfully  kept.  For  days 
before,  everybody  is  busy  putting  the  houses  in 
spotless  order.  Then  as  the  bells  ring  in  the 
early  morning  before  daybreak  young  and  old 


*From  Orcutt's  "  Good  Old  Dorchester." 
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all  go  to  church  for  the  Christmas  service. 
After  this  the  children  and  grandchildren  of 
each  family  go  to  the  grandparents'  for  break- 
fast. In  some  parts  of  Armenia  a  row  of  little 
candles  is  lighted,  and  while  they  burn,  the 
lather  or  grandfather  makes  a  Christmas  speech 
which  lasts  until  the  little  candles  are  entirely 
burned.  Do  you  suppose  the  children  are  all 
quite  patient  through  this  waiting  for  the  feast 
to  begin  and  the  gifts  to  be  distributed?  We 
hope  so. 

After  the  feast  the  men  pay  visits,  the  other 
members  of  the  family  remaining  at  home  to 
receive  them.  Sweets  are  offered  to  the  visit- 
ors. Nor  are  the  poor  forgotten  in  the  midst 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  day,  for  the  same  spirit 
which  feeds  the  birds  and  animals  in  Scandina- 
via, and  the  poor  in  Wales,  Brittany,  Germany, 
England  and  America,  shows  itself  in  far-off 
Armenia. 

So,  while  in  different  countries  each  has  its 
own  customs  and  ways  of  enjoying  Christmas, 
each,  too,  has  its  own  ways  of  showing  the 
true  Christmas  spirit  of  love,  the  giving  without 
expecting  to  receive  in  return,  which  is  the 
greatest  joy  of  all. 


•"  What  is  the  thought  of  Christmas?     Giving. 
What  is  the  heart  of  Christmas?     Love. 
What  is  the  hope  of  Christmas?     Living. 
What  is  the  joy  of  Christmas?     Love." 


THE  CHRISTMAS  MUMMERS 

Hark  !  what  is  it  the  mummers  say, 
Bearing  the  holly  and  ivy  spray? 
"  Praise  for  a  child  is  born  today  !  " 

Hark  !  what  is  it  the  mummers  sing, 

With  triumph  in  their  caroling? 

"  Praise,  for  today  is  born  a  king  !  " 

Hark  !  what  is  it  the  mummers  call, 
Chorus  with  rapturous  madrigal? 
"  Praise  unto  Him  who  is  born  for  all !" 

Clinton  Scollard. 


CHRISTMAS 


*Tis  a  beautiful  time  when  Christmas  comes 

All  up  the  street  and  down. 
For  hearts  alight  make  faces  bright 

When  Christmas  comes  to  town. 
Neighbor  and  friend  in  gladness  meet 

And  all  are  neighbors  dear, 
When  the  Christmas  peace  bids  evil  cease 

In  the  holiest  day  of  the  year. 


The  fair  white  fields  in  silence  lie, 

Invisible  angels  go 
Over  the  floor,  that  sparkles  hoar 

With  the  glitter  of  frost  and  snow. 
And  they  scatter  the  infinite  balm  of  heaven 

Wherever  on  earth  they  stay, 
And  heaven's  own  store  of  bliss  they  pour 

On  the  earth  each  Christmas  Day. 

Margaret  E.  Sangster. 


The  Christmas  number  of  The  Delineator  is 
about  the  first  of  the  special  Christmas  issues. 
The  cover  is  a  most  artistic  production,  show- 
ing a  beautifully  gowned  woman,  standing 
gracefully  in  a  brilliantly  lighted  salon.  Two 
charming  love  stories,  one  by  Cyrus  Townsend 
Brady,  plenty  of  advice  regarding  Christmas 
Gifts,  timely  pointers  on  Cookery,  Winter-time 
care  of  Plants,  all  the  fashions  of  the  day  in- 
terpreted into  simple  language,  can  be  found  in 
the  Christmas  number  of  The  Delineator.  It 
is  a  splendid  magazine,  satisfactory  inside  and 
out.  There  is  no  magazine  for  women  at  pres- 
ent published  that  is  more  practical  in  all  its 
pages.  As  a  Xmas  gift  itself,  it  bears  its  own 
recommendation. 


"  The  feet  of  the  humblest   may  walk  in  the 
field 
Where  the  feet  of  the  holiest  have  trod, 
This,  this  is  the  marvel  to  mortals  revealed 
When  the  silvery  trumpets  of  Christmas  have 

pealed, 
That  mankind  are  the  children  of  God." 


TEMPERANCE  AMONG  RAILROAD  EM- 
PLOYEES ADDS  TO  THE  SAFETY 
OF  THE  TRAVELER 

The  Wabash  Railroad  Company's  manage- 
ment is  in  full  sympathy  with  all  temperance 
movements  and  will  not  countenance  any  in- 
temperance among  its  trainmen ;  no  accident 
from  this  caue  need  ever  be  feared. 

The  service  given  is  the  best  between  the 
East  and  West.  Through  sleeping  cars  between 
New  York  and  Boston  in  the  East  and  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  in  the  West,  running  daily ;  all 
modern  conveniences  to  make  travel  a  luxury 
are  found  on  the  WABASH  trains.  Their  offi- 
ces in  New  York  are  at  387  Broadway,  and  in 
Boston  at  176  Washington  St. 


Teachers  f  American  Teachers'  Bureau, 
Wanted    1  St.  Louis,  Mo.  25  th  year. 


New  Century  Leaflets 

A  series  of  short  articles  showing  what  is 
known  as  to  the 

Action  of  Alcohol 

On  the  human  system.     Bach  leaflet  deals   with 
a  single  topic  and  gives  full  references 
to  original  literature. 
Price,  35  cents  per  hundred. 
8  cents  for  bound  set   of   17   sample  leaflets,    in- 
cluding suggestions  for  study,  current   question 
and  summary  ;  $7.50  per  hundred. 

National     Department    of     Scientific 
Temperance  Instruction. 

23  Trull  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
It  Costs  Only  Twenty  Cents. 

The  Power  of  the 

Tobacco  Habit 

By  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith  Angstman, 

Is  a  timely  book  on  an  important  topic.  Have  you  in- 
formed yourself  on  this  topic?  Do  you  know  what  can 
be  said  against  the  tobacco  habit  ?  You  will  find  in  this 
book  a  strong  presentation  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the 
use  of  tobacco. 

School   Physiology  Journal, 

23  Trull  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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A  Current  Event  Weekly — 16  Pages 

Note  This: 

1.  It  gives  a  complete  Summary  of  the  news. 

2.  It  has  more   Good  Reading   Matter  than 

any  paper  of  its  class. 

3.  Its  Good  Literature  is  unexcelled. 

4.  Its  Review  Questions,  weekly  and  monthly 

are  of  great  help. 

5.  Every  issue  has  a  Patriotic  Poem. 

6.  Frank   Carpenter's     Articles   on   Geogra- 

phy are  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  paper. 

7.  It  is  Clearly  Printed  on  good  paper  and  is 

Bound  Durably. 

8.  It   is   supplied   with    a     Complete     Index, 

which  makes  the  volume  as  valuable  as  an 
annual  encyclopedia. 

9.  It  is  Promptly  Mailed  ;  in  99   cases  out  of 

100  it  reaches  its  destination  before  Sun- 
day nigbt  of  each  week.  To  any  up-to- 
date  teacher  this  is  indispensable. 

If  you  have  not  seen  a  copy  don't  lose  another  day  before 
getting  hold  of  one.  Rates  $1.00  per  year.  Special  rates 
when  several  copies  go  to  one  address. 

H.  R.  PATTENGILL,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
LANSING,  MICH. 
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PHYSIOLOGY  TOPICS  FOR  DECEMBER. 

Primary — Parts  of  the  Body,  Cleanliness, 
Beer  and  other  Alcoholic  Drinks  made  from 
Grains.  The  Heart.  The  Blood  and  its  Work. 
Cigarettes. 

Intermediate — The  Nerves  and  Brain.  Food 
and  Drink.     The  Bones. 

Advanced — The  Mnscles.  Digestion.  Secre- 
tion.    Excretion. 
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The  latest  series  of  physiologies  published  since  the  recent  agitation  regarding  the  systematic  study 
of  physiology  and  hygiene,  including  scientific  temperance  instruction,  in  our  public  schools.  It  repre- 
sents the  latest  phases  of  scientific  research  and  study,  combined  with  the  best  methods  of  instruction. 
The  books  have  been  arranged  in  accordance  with  modern  experimental  methods  and  particular  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  treatment  of  alcohol  and  other  narcotics  and  to  the  subject  of  right  living. 

Anatomy,  PhysiulOgyjJaild  Hygiene.  For  High  Schools.  By  Henry  F,  Hewes,  M.  D.,  In- 
structor in  Physiologicaljmd  Clinical  Chemistry,  Harvard  University  Medical  School. 

Price,  $1.00 

With  experimental  work  this  book  gives  a  connected  outline  of  the  processes  which  accomplish  the 
maintenance  of  life  in  the  body  and  of  the  rules  of  hygiene  which  it  is  necessary  to  follow  in  order  to 
facilitate  their  harmonious  action.  Chapters  are  included  upon  the  nature  and  action  of  bacteria  in 
connection  with  infectious  diseases,  and  also  upon  physical  culture  and  gymnasium  exercises. 

Elementary  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  For  Higher  Grammar  Grades.  By  Win- 
field  S.  Hall,  Ph.D. ,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology,  Northwestern  University  Medical 
School,        .  .  .  .  .  .  .        .  ,  Price,  tB  cents 

Treated  according  to  the  inductive  method,  beginning  with  the  easily  observed  facts  of  plant  physiol- 
ogy and  leading  by  comparison  up  to  human  physiology  and  hygiene.  Simple  illustrations  and  experi- 
ments, but  no  dissections,  are  presented  in  connection  with  the  physiological  facts.  A  particular 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  lessons  on  domestic  economy  which  form  a  noteworthy  contribution  to  one 
of  the  most  important  problems  of  sociology. 

Intermediate  Physiology  and  Hygiene.     For  Fifth  and  Sixth  Year  Pupils,  or  corresponding 

classes  in  ungraded  schools.     By  Winfield  S.  Hall,  Ph.D.,  M.  D.,  and  Jeannette  Winter 

Hall,  Special  Teacher  of  Physiology,  Berwyn,  111.  .  .  Price,  40  cents 

The  illustrations  are  a  marked  feature  of  this  book,  including  both  mechanical  diagrams  and  attrac- 
tive pictures  designed  to  interest  the  pupil.  Special  attention  is  calledtojtbe^simple  comparisons  of 
the  bodies  of  human  beings  and  of  the  lower  animals.  The  object  vdf^^jg^gtiparative  study  is  to 
impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  unity  of  nature  and  to  cuh^vjVg^jg^JIpl^love  and  sympathy 
for  the  lower  animals. 


New  Century  Primer  of  Hygiene.     First   Book   for    PupilsY^^^g^^|tvannette    Winter 
Hall.  .  -  .  .  .  *Jlf^^jllft?rice,  30  cents 


A  simple  and  pftractive  presentation  of  the  elementary  facts  of  phy-\JI||3  ^SP^V1*8  °f  the  fourth 
year  grade.  T\£  '^nguage  used  is  free  from  technical  terms  and  readi  ijpp^fl^n  ended  by  the  child, 
while  familiar  i#S£  ^,re  used  to  emphasize  the  principles  discussed,  b^bl  object  lessons  in  general 
physiology  are  givt.°.$  ^gether  with  a  simple  treatment  of  the  most  important  laws  of  hygiene.  Con- 
tains numerous  illusu-A >  ns  and  useful  and  practical  suggestions. 

Oral  Lesson  Book  in  Hy^ ^>°.     For  Primary  Teachers.     By  Henrietta  Amelia  Mirick,  A.  B., 

Assistant  Editor  Schoo.     '  vsiology  Journal.  .  .  .  Price,  $1.00 

A  manual  for  the  teacher,  coni,  fy*  ig  suggestive  oral  lessons  on  the  most  elementary  facts  of 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene,  foi  the  first  three  years  of  school  life.  At  the  end  of  each  lesson  are 
brief  memory  points  summarizing  the  most  important  features.  Each  day's  work  is  thoroughly  planned 
and  made  simple  and  interesting. 

AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY,    Publishers 
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BLAISDELL'S  PHYSIOLOGIES 

The  following  books  fully  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  State  laws  relating  to  the  study  of  the 
nature  and  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  on  the  human  system : 

CHILD'S   BOOK   OF   HEALTH 

For  Introduction,  30  Cents. 

HOW  TO  KEEP  WELL 

For  Introduction,  45  Cents. 

OUR  BODIES,  AND  HOW  WE  LIVE 

For  Introduction,  65  Cents. 

PRACTICAL   PHYSIOLOGY 

For  Introduction,  $1.10. 

They  fill  the  bill  better  than  any  other  books  published.  Teachers  like  to  teach  them  and 
scholars  like  to  study  them.  They  are  written  in  an  original  and  attractive  style,  giving  the 
simplest  and  most  practical  points  about  every-day  health. 

MRS.    MARY    H.    HUNT 

INDORSES 

THIS    SERIES    OF    BOOKS 

We  cordially  invite  your  correspondence 

SHU  GINN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers,   ESJK 


How  to  Make  the  Most  of  Yoor  Magazine  Money 

By  arrangement  with  the  magazine,  Success,  we  are  able  to  extend  to  our  readers  some  exceptional 
combinations  of  well-known  periodicals  with  the  School,  Physiology  Journal,  a  series  of  money  sav- 
ing offers  that  is  unparalleled.     Here  is  our  list  : 

Kegular  Price  Regular  Price 

Current  Literature        .        .        .        .        .      $3.00       The  Household $1.00 

New  England  Magazine        ....        3.00       Good  Housekeeping      .        .  .        .         1.00 

Review  of  Reviews 2.50       The  Designer 1.00 

Cosmopolitan  Magazine        ....        1.00       Success  .......        1.00 

Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly  .        .        1.00       The  School  Physiology  Journal  .        .  .60 

We  offer 

1.  THE  SCHOOL  PHYSIOLOGY  JOURNAL,  Success  and  any  one  of  the  above  dollar  magazines, 

total  price  $2.60,  for  only ...       .      ' $2.10 

2.  THE  SCHOOL  PHYSIOLOGY  JOURNAL,  Success,  and  any  two  of  the  above  dollar  magazines, 

total  price  $3.60,  for  only 2.60 

3.  THE  SCHOOL  PHYSIOLOGY  JOURNAL,  Success,  and  Review  of  Reviews*  (new),  total  price 

$4.10,  for  only 2.60 

4.  THE  SCHOOL  PHYSIOLOGY  JOURNAL,  Success,  Review  of  Reviews  (new)*    and  any  one  of 

the  dollar  magazines,  total  price  $5.10,  for  only 3.10 

*Note.     Current  Literature  (new)  or  New  England  Magazine  may  be  substituted  for  the  Review  of  Re- 
views in  this  combination. 
Special.     Subscriptions  may  be  either  new  or  renewals  except  to  the  Review  of  Reviews  and  Current 
Literature,  which  must  be  new.     Present  subscribers  to  these  magazines  may  renew  by 
adding  $1.00  for  each  renewal  subscription  to  the  combination  prices  named. 
All  subscriptions  are  for  one  year. 
Foreign  postage  extra.     All  magazines  sent  to  one  or  different  addresses. 

To  our    Subscriptions  will  begin  with  issues  requested  whenever  possible  to  supply  copies,  other- 
Reabers.      wise  with  the  month  following  that  in  which  the  subscriptions  are  received.     Send  in  your 
orders  early  with  the  names  of  the  magazines,  the  addresses  to  which  they  are  to  be  sent, 
and  the  necessary  remittance.     Address  allJ  orders  to 
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A  CURFEW  SONG 

Quenched  are  the  fires  of  red  and  gold, 
Now  falls  the  year's  long  night ; 

And  on  the  world's  wide  hearth  behold 
The  heaped  up  ashes  white. 

Yet,  underneath,  the  embers  bide, 

With  fragrant  hearts  aglow. 
Until  she  comes  to  brush  aside 

The  ashes  and  the  snow. 

The  bluebird  once  shall  call,  and  then 
The  wind  shall  lisp  her  name — 

April — and  these  dead  flowers  again 
Shall  waken  into  flame. 

— Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 


THE  BEER  CANTEEN 

THE  ARMY  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
afterwards  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
was  organized   in    1776,    with   George 
Washington  as  commander-in-chief. 

Five  million  men  have  worn  its  uniform  dur- 
ing the  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  years  of  its 
existence,  and  have  successfully  fought  five 
great  wars.  In  one  respect  these  conflicts 
differ  from  those  of  any  other  nation.  Not  one 
of  them,  if  we  except  the  Mexican,  was  a  war 
for  conquest,  but  for  the  achievement  and 
"  extension  of  the  principles  of  liberty  for 
which  our  nation  stands." 

History  tells  that  Baron  Steuben  swore  in 
three  languages  at  the  ignorance  of  the  first 
United  States  soldiers  of  the  most  elementary 
evolutions.  But  a  lofty  purpose  made  those 
raw  recruits  apt  scholars  in  the  art  of  war  for 
our  national  independence.  From  that  day  to 
this  our  citizen  soldiery  have  made  this  nation 
their  debtors.  The  progress,  almost  beyond 
estimation,  of  our  country  has  not  been  due  to 
conquest,  but  to  the  educational  advancement 
of  its  people  and  their  industrial  development 
of  the  vast  natural  resources  of  this  continent. 
Our  population  of  seventy- five  millions  has  not 
come  unwilling  captives  from  conquered  lands, 
as  did  the  foreign  population  of  old  Rome. 
On  the  contrary,  our  foreign  born  have  eagerly 
come  to  this  land  of  freedom  as  to  the  Eldo- 
rado of  all  their  dreams.  Their  presence  has 
created  no  need  of  an  army  for  defense,  for 
when  emergency  required  they  have  themselves 
entered  the  ranks  to  defend  the  flag  of  their 
adopted  country. 


MUST    WE    HAVE    AN    ARMY 

Why,  then,  do  we  need  an  army  and  navy? 
Wide  oceans  stretch  between  us  and  possible 
enemies.  We  believe  that  reason  should  take 
the  place  of  force  in  settling  differences  be- 
tween nations.  But  this  implies  that  all  na- 
tions are  sufficiently  civilized  to  be  reasonable. 
In  the  events  that  led  up  to  the  Spanish  war 
we  learned  that  as  long  as  a  government  is 
capable  of  selfish  tyranny  and  will  not  be  de- 
terred except  by  force,  then  a  strong  neighbor 
must  either  be  responsible  for  such  atrocities  or 
put  them  down  with  the  sword. 

Again,  our  wealth, «our  strength,  and  righteous 
determination  that  the  weak  republics  on  this 
western  hemisphere  shall  not  become  the  prey 
of  the  overcrowded  monarchies  of  Europe  de- 
mand that  we  shall  not  be  in  the  condition  of 
the  householder  who,  having  under  his  roof 
great  and  precious  heritages  for  his  children,, 
neglectfully  leaves  his  doors  wide  open  in  the 
presence  of  brigands.  Growth  of  wealth  and 
strength  and  opportunity  means  growth  of 
rivalry.  Brooks  Adams  in  the  August  Atlantic 
says  : 

"  In  European  eyes,  America  offers  the  fair- 
est prize  to  plunder  that  has  been  known  since 
the  sack  of  Rome,  and,  according  to  European 
standards,  she  is  almost  as  unprotected  as  was 
Holland  before  Louis  XIV.  There  must  be 
compromise  or  war,  or  else  America  must  be 
so  strong  that  war  is  deemed  too  hazardous  to» 
be  attempted." 

IF    CONFLICTS    COME   WILL    BEER    HELP   US   SETTLE 
THEM    ARIGHT 

If  then,  until  our  prayers  are  answered  by 
the  coming  of  the  day  when  "  the  sword  shall 
be  turned  into  the  ploughshare,"  we  must  have 
an  army  and  navy,  what  kind  of  an  army  and 
navy  shall  they  be,  and  shall  we  feed  them  on 
beer? 

It  goes  without  saying  that  this  army  should 
represent  our  best  American  citizenship.  The 
character  of  the  men  who  wear  the  United 
States  uniform  should  represent  the  flag  that 
floats  over  them,  and  that  flag  stands  for  the 
upholding  and  defense  of  liberty  under  law. 
Its  defenders,  therefore,  should  be  not  only 
brave,  but  morally  and  physically  strong,  law- 
abiding  men. 

But  will  beer-drinking  help  to  produce  that 
moral  and  physical  strength  which  has  made 
Old  Glory  such  a  blessed  symbol  ? 
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The  Germans  are  known  pre-eminently  as  a 
nation  of  beer-drinkers.  What  has  beer  done 
for  the  German  soldier?  An  authoritative  re- 
port says  : 

JJ-"  As  the  result  of  an  inquiry  made  in  120 
military  prisons  in  Germany,  it  was  found  that 
46  per  cent  of  the  murders  were  perpetrated 
by  soldiers  under  the  influence  of  drink;  74 
per  cent  of  immoral  acts  are  attributed  to  the 
same  cause.  In  the  navy,  out  of  167 1  punishable 
cases  during  the  past  six  years,  it  has  been 
proved  that  75  per  cent  of  the  gravest  misde- 
meanors were  due  to  drunkenness." 

Professor  Sikorsky,  in  the  report  of  the  Rus- 
sian Commission  for  the  Study  of  Alcoholism, 
says : 

pt "  Alcoholism  diminishes  the  rapidity  of 
thought;  it  provokes  explosions  of  bad  pas- 
sions and  dispositions ;  predisposes  to  assaults 
and  crimes ;  interferes  with  habits  of  industry 
and  perseverance." 

Our  first  indictment  against  beer  is  that  it 
lowers  the  soldier's  moral  sense. 

WILL    BEER    HELP    THE    SOLDIER    PHYSICALLY 

Modern  warfare  demands  intelligent  alert- 
ness, coolness,  self-restraint,  strength  and  pre- 
cision of  muscle,  and  protracted  endurance  in 
action.  A  German  correspondent  puts  this 
very  clearly  in  a  letter  to  his  home  paper  : 

"  In  earlier  times,  when  the  method  of 
fighting  was  to  run  down  the  antagonist  by  a 
wild  dash,  alcohol  probably  had  its  effect.  But 
now  tranquility,  cold-blooded  deliberation,  iron 
endurance,  a  steady  hand,  a  clear  eye,  a  quick 
decision  are  the  qualifications  which  the  war- 
rior must  possess.  The  thing  is  not  to  under- 
estimate danger,  but  to  recognize  it,  by  fore- 
sight to  diminish  it,  and  if  that  is  not  possi- 
ble, to  meet  it  coolly." 

The  effect  of  alcohol  on  these  qualities  is 
well  described  by  Dr.  G.  Sims  Woodhead,  pro- 
fessor of  Pathology  in  Cambridge  University, 
England  : 

"  The  most  highly  specialized  characteristics 

are  first  impaired  by  the  use  of  alcohol 

Then  follows  a  distinct  diminution  in  the  power 
of  rapidity  and  accuracy  of  perception."  "  Peo- 
ple imagine  that  they  can  do  a  thing  more 
quickly,  that  they  are  brisker  and  sharper,  but 
exact  measurement  proves  that  they  are  slower 
and  less  acute." 

A  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Ameri- 
can soldier,  as  reported  by  the  foreign  military 
attaches  during  the  Spanish  war,  is  the  intelli- 
gent alertness  and  independent  initiative  of  the 
private.  How  is  the  brain,  which  is  the  source 
of  this  alert  intelligence,  affected  by  alcohol? 

Dr.  Brunton,  a  celebrated  English  authority 
on  the  action  of  drugs,  says  : 


"Alcohol  lessens  the  activity  of  the  brain 
cells  themselves  by  its  direct  action  on  them, 
even  while  it  may  be  stimulating  them  by  quick- 
ening the  circulation." 

It  might  make  the  soldier,  in  the  language 
of  the  street,  a  hustler  for  a  brief  time,  but  he 
could  not  hustle  to  a  purpose. 

Our  second  indictment  against  beer  for  the 
soldier  is  that  it  impairs  his  physical  strength 
and  efficiency. 

ALCOHOL    AND   DIGESTION 

A  famous  military  authority  said,  "  The  army 
moves  upon  its  stomach."  This  being  true,  it 
is  very  important  to  learn  how  the  alcohol  in 
beer  will  affect  the  organs  and  process  of  di- 
gestion. In  the  very  elaborate  experiments  on 
the  effects  of  alcohol  on  digestion  reported  by 
Chittenden  and  Mendel  in  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Physiology,  it  was  found  that  the  diges- 
tive process  took  from  one-half  to  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour  longer  when  alcohol  was  given 
with  the  meal  than  it  did  when  it  was  not. 

Third  indictment — Alcohol  will  not  help  the 
soldier  digest  his  hardtack. 

ALCOHOL  AND  OTHER  ORGANS 

Other  vital  organs  affected  by  the  strain  of 
military  life  are  the  heart,  kidneys  and  lungs. 

William  Osier,  M.  D.,  says : 

"  Disturbed  innervation  and  increased  work 
are  the  two  principal  causes  of  an  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  heart.  Certain  poisons  .  .  . 
appear  to  act  in  this  way,  as  .  .  .  alcohol  and 
tobacco."  "  The  slow  poisoning  by  alcohol  is 
a  very  frequent  cause  of  a  gradual  fatty  degen- 
eration of  the  heart." 

Prof.  Binz,  of  Bonn,  says  : 

"  All  forms  of  irritation  of  the  kidneys  and 
urinary  passages  are  usually  aggravated  by  the 
use  of  alcohol.  Even  healthy  kidneys  are  irri- 
tated by  moderate  doses  of  alcohol." 

Dr.  A.  Volland,  of  Tubingen,  Germany,  says 
that  no  one  falls  a  victim  to  consumption  so 
easily  as  the  drinker,  whether  he  drinks  brandy- 
water,  or  wine  and  beer. 

Fourth  indictment — Science  and  experience 
show  that  alcohol,  instead  of  helping  any  organ 
of  the  soldier's  body  to  do  its  best  work,  has 
the  power  to  injure  every  one  of  them. 

Prof.  H.  Newell  Martin,  F.  R.  S.,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  said  : 

"  Probably  no  one  individual  ever  suffered 
from  all  the  diseased  states  produced  by  alco- 
hol ;  but  all  habitual  drinkers  sooner  or  later 
experience  one  or  more  of  them." 

Military  statistics  show  that  the  proportion 
of  men  killed  or  fatally  wounded  in  battle  dur- 
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ing  a  war  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  num- 
ber of  soldiers  who  die  of  diseases.  Experi- 
menters have  found  that  alcohol  greatly  in- 
creases susceptibility  to  disease  and  the  ability 
to  resist  disease  germs.  This  is  true  not  only 
of  large  amounts  of  alcohol,  but  of  what  is 
called  its  moderate  use.  The  most  recent  ex- 
perimenter on  this  point,  Laitinen,  says  : 

"  Alcohol  under  all  circumstances  increases 
the  susceptibility  of  the  animal  body  to  infec- 
tion, whether  it  be  given  only  before  or  after 
the  inoculation,  and  whether  in  a  few  large 
doses  or  numerous  small  ones  extending  over  a 
long  time." 

Fifth  indictment — Alcohol  predisposes  to 
the  diseases  that  are  more  to  be  dreaded  by 
the  soldier  than  bullets  or  bayonets. 

A 1 1  this, 
perhaps  you 
say,  may  be 
true  of  tak- 
ing  too 
much,  but 
the  limited 
amount  o  f 
beer  the 
soldier  is 
allowed  t  o 
drink  in  a 
post  ex- 
change o  r 
-canteen 
ought  not  to 
be  forbidden 
him  because 
some  one 
•else  has 
drunk  too 
much. 

Under  the 

most  careful  regulations  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  the  men  who  patronize  the  canteen  will 
confine  themselves  to  small  amounts,  and,  even 
if  they  should,  scientific  research  today  shows 
small  amounts  to  be  harmful.  Dr.  Victor  Horsley, 
in  his  celebrated  Lees  and  Rapier  lecture  last 


The  rushing  storm  sweeps  past,  on  wild  and  rainless  blast, 
And  leaves  the  wind-swept  world  a  whitened  floor." 


year, 


said 


"The  contention  so  often  urged  that  small 
doses  of  alcohol,  such  as  people  take  with 
their  meals,  have  practically  no  deleterious  ef- 
fect, can  not  be  maintained  ;  from  the  scientific 
standpoint  total  abstinence  must  be  the 
course,  if  we  are  to  follow  the  plain  teaching 
of  truth  and  common  sense." 
j^|While  it  has  long  been  admitted  that  dis- 
tilled liquors  are  injurious,  the  idea  still  lingers 
that  there  is  no  special  harm  in  beer.  Scientific 
testimony  on  this  point  is  voluminous  and  in- 
controvertible.    Dr.  G.  von  Bunge,  of  Basle, 


Switzerland,  the  greatest  physiological  chemist 
of  the  age,  says  : 

"  It  is  not  the  concentrated  alcoholic  liquors 
alone  that  cause  heart  and  kidney  trouble,  but 
pre-eminently  the  continued  immoderate  use 
of  beer."  "  Nothing  from  the  physician's 
standpoint  is  more  false  than  the  belief  that 
the  progressive  dislodgment  of  other  alcoholic 
drinks  by  beer  will  diminish  the  destructive  in- 
fluences of  alcoholism." 

The  great  mass  of  testimony  derived  from  ob- 
servation, experience,  science,  and  reason  shows 
that  there  is  no  justification  for  the  continuance 
of  the  sale  of  beer  to  the  American  soldier,  either 
with  or  without  government  sanction.  The 
man  who  will  desert  because  beer  is  not  sold  in 
government-approved  dramshops,  is  not  a 
source  of  strength,  aid  or  credit,  and  the  soon- 
er the  army 
is  rid  of  him 
the  better ; 
the  man  who 
would  not 
enlist  be- 
cause beer  is 
not  sold  in 
the  canteen 
is  not  want- 
ed. He  is 
unfit  to  be 
an  intel- 
ligent pro- 
tector  of 
Ame  rica  n 
liberties . 
Gen.  Miles 
tells  us  that 
the  young 
men  who  are 
enlisting  in 
our  armies 
are  not 
drinking  men.  They  are  from  respectable,  sober 
homes.  To  place  these  young  men  where  they 
will  be  tempted  to  drink  beer  every  time  they 
go  to  buy  a  sandwich  or  other  personal  neces- 
sity in  the  army  exchange,  or  where  they  will 
be  considered  stingy  if  they  will  not,  through 
buying  beer,  contribute  their  share  to  the 
extra  rations  that  come  from  the  sale  of  beer, 
would  be  a  crime. 

Moral'  and  physical  strength  are  needed 
alike  in  civilian  and  soldier  in  all  our  land,  in 
order  that  both  may  be  true  representatives 
and  defenders  of  our  blood-bought  liberties. 
Alcohol,  when  brought  to  the  bar  of  experience 
and  science,  is  condemned  on  every  indictment. 
To  restore  the  government  right  to  the  sale 
of  beer  in  our  army  or  navy  would  be  to  an- 
nounce to  the  world  that  we  have  decided  to 
weaken  our  defences  and  thus  to  invite  attack. 

Mary  H.  Hunt. 
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Primary  Lessons 


SECOND    YEAR 


THE  SENSE  OF  TASTE 

WHILE  sense- training  has  now  a  recog- 
nized   place   in    most    schools,   it   is 
extremely  likely  to  be  one-sided,  the 
eye  and  ear  being  cultivated  at  the  expense  of 
the  other  sense  organs. 

This  is  unfortunate,  because  the  world  is  not 
made  up  of  sights  and  sounds  merely.  On  the 
contrary,  "  all  the  senses  must  hand  in  their 
report  before  we  can  be  said  to  know  a  thing." 
If  one  is  neglected  we  must  remain  in  ignorance 
of  the  facts  which  it  alone  can  impart,  and 
corresponding  lack  of  brain  power  is  the  result. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  special  reason  why  the 
sense  of  taste  should  be  properly  developed  in 
children.  It  lies  at  the  bottom  of  many  of 
their  pleasures  and  thus  its  training  will  decide 
in  large  measure  their  power  of  self-control. 

The  child  likes  the  taste  of  cake.  If  he  is 
allowed  to  gratify  this  desire  at  all  seasons  his 
digestive  organs  are  soon  out  of  order,  perhaps 
irremedially,  and  chronic  dyspepsia  is  his  por- 
tion in  middle  life. 

The  years  spent  in  the  grammar  school,  if  not 
in  the  primary  grades,  will  almost  certainly 
determine  the  child's  future  attitude  toward  the 
cigarette  and  the  beer  mug.  If  he  learns  dur- 
ing this  time  to  distinguish  between  true  and 
false  pleasures  of  the  palate,  and  to  make  this 
sense  his  minister  instead  of  his  master,  he  has 
fought  and  won  a  great  battle  in  right  living. 

THE  ORGAN  OF  TASTE 

Object  lessons  are  a  first  essential  in  develop- 
ng  such  a  topic  as  the  sense  of  taste  with  pri- 
mary children,  and  the  teacher  should  provide 
plenty  of  material  at  the  start.  It  will  be  found 
an  advantage  to  select  articles  of  food  which  all 
children  like  and  which  they  do  not  see  every 
day. 

A  cake  of  maple  sugar  to  begin  with  will 
prove  attractive.  Cut  it  in  small  pieces  and 
give  one  to  each  child. 

Ask  what  it  is.  What  makes  us  think  it  is 
maple  sugar.  It  looks  like  it,  it  is  true,  but 
there  may  be  several  things  that  have  the  same 
appearance.     Is  there  any  other  way  in  which 


we  can  find  out  ?     Yes,  we  can  taste  it.     Do  so, 
and  see  if  we  were  right. 

How  does  maple  sugar  taste?  Name  some- 
thing else  that  is  sweet?  How  did  you  find 
out?  Where  is  our  sense  of  taste?  Have  the 
children  put  another  bit  of  the  sugar  into  their 
mouths  and  find  where  it  tastes  sweetest,  in  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  on  the  sides,  or  on  the 
tongue  ?  Try  putting  sugar  on  different  parts 
of  the  tongue  to  find  which  part  is  most  sensi- 
tive to  sweet  substances. 

Name  something  we  can  taste  which  is  not 
sweet.  Cut  up  a  sour  orange  and  pass  it  around. 
Ask  the  children  to  touch  it  with  the  tip,  sides,, 
and  back  of  the  tongue  before  eating  it,  and 
find  what  part  of  the  tongue  tastes  sour  things 
most  quickly.  Do  the  same  with  a  pinch  of 
salt.  Name  all  the  different  kinds  of  things 
that  we  can  tell  by  the  taste. 

TWO    SENSES    THAT   WORK   TOGETHER 

Did  you  ever  see  a  boy  who  would  go  on  an 
errand  all  by  himself  if  he  could  get  some  other 
boy  to  go  with  him,  or  a  girl  who  liked  to  play 
alone  ?  1  never  did.  But  perhaps  you  will  be 
surprised  to  find  that  the  sense  of  taste  likes 
help,  too,  and  never  works  alone  if  it  can  help 
it.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  find  which  of  our 
other  senses  works  with  it. 

Call  one  of  the  children  to  the  front  of  the 
room.  Ask  him  to  shut  his  eyes  and  hold  his 
nose  tightly  with  his  handkerchief.  Place  a  bit 
of  apple  in  his  mouth  and  have  him  try  to  tell 
what  it  is  by  the  taste  alone.  If  he  fails,  as  he 
probably  will,  try  him  with  another  piece  while 
he  keeps  his  eyes  still  shut,  but  this  time  has 
his  nose  uncovered. 

What  sense  helped  taste  to  know  that  it  was 
apple  which  was  eaten?  Name  other  foods 
which  we  know  by  the  odor  as  well  as  by  the  taste. 
Where  is  our  sense  of  smell  ?  We  can  play  that 
smell  and  taste  are  two  boys  who  live  next  door 
to  each  other.  Perhaps  the  reason  they  are 
placed  so  close  together  is  that  they  may  help 
each  other  in  their  work. 

How  do  things  taste  when  we  have  a  cold  in 
the  head  and  cannot  smell  anything?  When 
we  have  burned  the  mouth  with  hot  soup? 
These  are  other  ways  in  which  we  know  that 
taste  and  smell  help  each  other. 

WHAT   THE    SENSE    OF    TASTE   DOES    FOR   US 

How  many  of  you  have  been  to  the  circus  or 
to  some  entertainment  for  which  you  had  to 
have  tickets  ?  You  remember  the  guard  in  blue 
coat  and  brass  buttons  who  stood  at  the  door 
to  keep  out  everybody  who  had  no  business  in- 
side, and  how  you  had  to  give  him  your  ticket 
before  he  would  let  you  pass.  Perhaps  you 
thought  it  would  be  great  fun  to  be  in  his  place, 
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and  take  tickets,  and  you  never  dreamed  that 
you  had  a  special  watchman  of  your  own. 

This  watchman  of  yours  is  dressed  in  red  or 
pink  instead  of  blue,  and  he,  too,  always  stands 
at  the  door  to  decide  upon  the  guests  that  are 
to  enter.  Do  you  know  what  his  name  is?  It 
is  Taste,  the  very  sense  that  we  are  studying 
about. 

Put  out  your  tongues  as  far  as  you  can  so  that 
we  can  all  look  at  them.  They  can  never  go 
away  even  if  they  want  to.  Why  not?  What 
do  these  little  watchmen  do  for  us?  They  do 
not  take  tickets  as  the  guards  at  the  circus  do. 

This  morning  I  bit  into 
a  bad  place  in  an  apple 
I  was  eating.  I  did  not 
see  it  but  I  spit  it  out  as 
quick  as  a  flash.  How 
did  I  know  it  was  not 
good  to  eat? 

Taste  told  me.  Tell 
some  things  it  has  told 
you  today.  How  does 
taste  keep  us  from  burn- 
ing our  mouths  with  too 
hot  food  ?  From  hurting 
our  teeth  with  anything 
that  is  too  cold? 

We  need  food  every 
day  to  keep  us  alive  and 
well,  but  if  nothing  we 
ate  tasted  good  we  might 
forget  to  eat  as  often  as 
we  ought.  Name  some- 
thing else,  then,  .  that 
taste  does  for  us. 

HOW    TO    TAKE    CARE    OF 
THIS    SENSE 

Taste  is  a  very  impor- 
tant     little      watchman,         M  swrely  wowld  do 

because  if  he  were  to  make  a  mistake  and  not 
tell  us  when  we  ought  to  eat,  and  how  much,  or 
if  he  were  to  tell  us  that  some  things  were  good 
for  us  when  they  were  not,  we  might  be  made 
ill  by  his  carelessness.  Perhaps  a  story  will 
show  how  this  is  true.     We  will  call  it 

Dorothy's  little  servant 

Dorothy  was  a  little  Dutch  girl.  She  wore  a 
white  kerchief  and  cap  and  a  dark  stuff  dress 
which  reached  almost  to  the  floor. 

She  was  very  fond  of  cherries,  but  none  grew 
in  her  father's  yard  so  she  seldom  had  as  many 
as  she  wanted. 

One  evening  she  had  just  finished  her  supper 
of  bread  and  milk  when  her  father  came  home 
with  a  large  basket  of  cherries. 

"Can't  I  have  some  right  away?"  she  asked. 
"  I  do  love  them  so." 


"  Not  tonight,"  her  mother  told  her.  "  But 
you  may  have  some  for  breakfast." 

That  was  a  long  time  to  wait,  but  Dorothy 
knew  it  was  no  use  to  tease  when  mother  said 
"  No." 

By  and  by  she  stole  into  the  storeroom  for 
another  look  at  the  cherries.  How  big  and  red 
they  were  !  It  surely  would  do  no  harm  to  take 
one.  She  reached  up  to  the  shelf-  and  selected 
the  finest,  then  another  and  another. 

Half  an  hour  later  her  mother  heard  her 
crying  with  pain.  "  My  stomach  hurts  me," 
sobbed  Dorothy. 

Her  cherry-stained 
fingers  told  the  story, 
but  mother  did  not  say 
a  word.  She  put  hot 
flannel  on  the  aching 
stomach  until  the  pain 
stopped  and  Dorothy 
fell  asleep. 

The  next  day  Dorothy 
told  about  the  cherries 
she  had  eaten,  and  her 
mother  explained  why 
they  had  given  her  a 
stomach-ache. 

"  It  was  because  you 
ate  them  right  after 
your  supper,"  she  said, 
"  Cherries  are  too  sour 
to  eat  with  milk." 

"  But  they  tasted 
good,"  said  Dorothy. 

"  Yes,  but  we  can  not 
always  trust  our  sense 
of  taste.  Sometimes  it 
makes  mistakes.  We 
must  train  it  to  like  only 
what  is  really  good  for 
us  to  have.  Then  it 
will  be  our  little  servant  and  not  our  master." 

"Just  as  Hans  is  Mr.  Myer's  servant  ?"  asked 
Dorothy. 

"  Yes,  just  the  same,  and  you  must  decide 
whether  you  will  give  the  orders  and  see  that  it 
obeys,  or  whether  you  will  let  Taste  tell  you 
what  to  do." 

"I  think  I'd  rather  give    the    orders,"  said 

Dorothy,  "  but  you  must  tell  me  what  to  say." 

"  I'll  help,"  said  mother,  "  and  when  we  get 

this  little  servant  well  trained,  I'll  tell  you  about 

some  others  that  you  have." 

enemies  to  guard  against 

When  a  man  wants  a  good  watch  dog  to  guard 
his  home,  he  has  to  begin  early,  when  the  dog  is 
a  puppy,  to  train  him.  He  teaches  the  dog  not 
to  bark  when  any  one  of  the  family  comes  into 
the  house,  but  only  when  strangers  approach. 


no  harm  to  take  one 
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So  we  have  to  begin  very  early  to  train  our 
sense  of  taste  to  let  only  the  right  kind  of 
thing  enter  our  mouths,  because  our  bodily 
houses  are  much  more  precious  than  those 
others  we  live  in  which  are  built  of  stone  or 
wood. 

If  a  robber  came  every  day  to  our  homes  and 
petted  the  watch  dog,  and  gave  him  bits  of 
meat,  it  would  not  be  long  before  the  dog 
would  think  he  was  really  one  of  the  family  and 
would  not  bark  if  he  should  try  to  get  into  the 
house  some  night. 

A  robber  that  sometimes  tries  to  deceive  our 
sense  of  taste  in  this  way  is  Mr.  Cigarette. 
When  he  first  enters  the  mouth,  Taste  says, 
"  Oh,  that  is  a  bad  fellow,  sure  enough.  Out 
with  him  !" 

If  we  mind  the  warning  we  shall  be  all  right, 
but  if  we  let  Mr.  Cigarette  keep  on  coming,  by 
and  by  Taste  will  get  so  used  to  him  as  to  let 
him  in  without  a  word.  Then  we  shall  find 
some  day  that  he  has  robbed  us  of  our  health 
and  ever  so  many  other  good  things. 

Perhaps  he  will  leave  us  with  weak  hearts,  or 
trembling  hands,  and  we  shall  be  almost  sure 
to  stand  at  the  foot  of  our  classes.,  because  Mr. 
Cigarette  has  robbed  our  brains  as  well  as  our 
bodies. 

Another  robber  that  we  must  train  Taste  to 
look  out  for  is  Mr.  Alcohol.  He  is  a  very  cun- 
ning thief  and  dresses  up  in  different  colored 
clothes  so  that  we  shall  not  know  what  he  real- 
ly looks  like. 

Sometimes  he  wants  to  be  called  Cider,  and 
tells  Taste  he  would  not  hurt  a  fly.  Sometimes 
he  wears  a  brownish  yellow  suit  and  says  his 
name  is  Root  Beer.  Way  out  in  California  he 
pretends  to  belong  to  the  Grape  family,  and 
thinks  he  is  just  as  good  as  the  lovely  bunches 
of  fruit  that  we  are  all  so  fond  of  and  that  are 
so  good  for  us  to  eat. 

But  we  know  better.  We  know  that  Mr. 
Alcohol  is  always  a  robber,  and  if  he  once  gets 
by  our  little  watchman,  Taste,  he  will  be  likely 
to  take  away  everything  we  value  and  leave  us 
poor  in  body  as  well  as  in  purse.  So  we  will 
take  good  care  that  Taste  knows  such  robbers 
every  time  he  sees  them,  and  always  keeps  them 
at  a  safe  distance. 

AUTHORITATIVE  QUOTATIONS 
THE    SENSE    OF    TASTE 

The  sense  of  taste  is  a  very  important  one. 
It  gives  pleasure  and  also  warns  us  against 
foods  which  may  be  injurious.  But  taste  is  not 
equally  distributed  over  the  whole  tongue  alike. 
The  tip  of  the  tongue  is  concerned  mainly  with 
pungent  and  acrid  tastes ;  the  middle  portion  is 
sensitive  chiefly  to  sweets  and  bitters  ;  while  the 
back  or  lower  portion  confines  itself  almost  ex- 


clusively to  the  flavors  of  roast  meats,  butter, 
oils  and  other  rich  and  fatty  substances.  There 
are  very  good  reasons  for  this  subdivision  of 
faculties  in  the  tongue,  the  object  being,  as 
it  were,  to  make  each  piece  of  food  undergo 
three  separate  examinations,  which  must  be  suc- 
cessively passed  before  it  is  admitted  into  full 
participation  in  the  human  economy.  The 
first  examination  gets  rid  at  once  of  substances 
which  would  be  actively  and  immediately  de- 
structive to  the  very  tissues  of  the  mouth  and 
body ;  the  second  discriminates  between  poison- 
ous and  chemically  harmless  food-stuffs ;  and 
the  third  merely  decides  the  minor  question 
whether  the  particular  food  is  likely  to  prove 
then  and  there  wholesome  or  indigestible  to  the 
particular  person.  The  sense  of  taste  proceeds, 
in  fact,  upon  the  principle  of  gradual  selection 
and  elimination  ;  it  refuses  first  what  is  positively 
destructive,  next  what  is  more  remotely  delete- 
rious, and  finally  what  is  only  undesirable  or 
over  luscious. — Notes  Concerning  Health,  by 
M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.  D. 

EFFECT  OF  ALCOHOL  ON  SPECIAL  SENSES 

Careful  observers  have  noted,  before  and 
after  the  use  of  alcohol,  the  condition  of  the 
senses,  and  in  all  cases  a  diminution  in  acute- 
ness  and  activity  was  observed.  While  a  man 
may  believe  that  his  senses  are  keener  and  his 
powers  of  endurance  greater,  careful  experi- 
ments with  instruments  of  precision  have  shown 
that  his  hearing  is  reduced,  his  acuity  of  vision 
is  lowered,  his  taste  obtunded,  his  sense  of 
smell  blunted  and  his  sense  of  strength,  as 
shown  by  the  dynamometer,  materially  reduced. 
— A.  D.  McConachie,  M.  D. 

ALCOHOL  AND  TASTE 

Alcohol  tells  us  at  once  that  it  is  bad  for  us ; 
yet  we  manage  so  to  dress  it  up  with  flavoring 
matters  and  dilute  it  with  water  that  we  over- 
look the  fiery  character  of  the  spirit  itself.  But 
that  alcohol  is  in  itself  a  bad  thing  has  been  so 
demonstrated  in  the  history  of  mankind  that  it 
hardly  needs  any  further  proof.  Taste  tells  us 
it  has  no  place  in  our  systems. — M.  L.  Hol- 
brook, M.  D. 

EFFECT  OF  TOBACCO  UPON  TASTE 

The  effect  produced  upon  the  tender  papil- 
lae of  the  tongue  by  the  nicotine-loaded  juices 
and  the  acrid  smoke  tends  to  impair  the  delicate 
sensibility  of  the  entire  surface.  The  keen 
appreciation  of  fine  flavors  is  destroyed.  The 
once  clear  and  enjoyable  tastes  of  simple  objects 
become  dull  and  vapid ;  thus  highly  spiced  and 
seasoned  articles  are  in  demand,  and  then 
follows  continued  indigestion  with  all  its  suffer- 
ing.— Albert  F.  Blaisdell,  M.  D. 
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FIFTH  OR  SIXTH 
YEAR 


DEVELOPMENT    OF    THE    MUSCULAR 
SYSTEM 

IN  his  letter  to  the  Corinthians  St.  Paul  de- 
clared that  "  every  man  who  striveth  for 
the  mastery  is  temperate  in  all  things." 

Throughout  the  world's  history,  until  within 
the  last  few  decades,  the  danger  in  alcoholic 
drinks  has  been  thought  to  lie  only  in  their 
abuse.  Taken  in  moderate  quantities  they 
have  been  held  to  promote  health  of  body  and 
vigor  of  mind. 

But  this  is  a  scientific  age,  one  which  deals 
in  facts  rather  than  theories,  and  its  investiga- 
tions show  conclusively  that  intoxicants  in  any 
amount  are  useless  as  strength- givers,  that  their 
only  mission  is  to  cheat  and  degrade. 

"  Power  has  its  price,  and  its  price  is  straight 
effort."  The  winners  of  the  twentieth  century 
will  be  the  boys  and  girls  who  know  the  strength 
which  lies  in  well  trained  intellects  and  clean, 
healthy  bodies,  and  who  are  willing  to  pay  the 
price  of  right  living  in  order  to  make  it  their 
own. 

Abstinence  from  aught  which  has  the  power 
to  hinder  man's  work  or  his  progress  to  higher 
things,  not  a  temperance  which  would  dally 
with  evil  and  then  seek  to  avoid  its  conse- 
quences, should  be  the  watchword  of  the  new 
century.  It  will  be  if  we  teach  the  sixteen 
million  children  in  our  schools  aright. 

THE  MACHINERY  WHICH  MOVES  THE  BODY 

Somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  every  school- 
room there  is  sure  to  be  machinery  of  one  kind 
or  another  in  use.  This  may  be  a  mill,  a  fac- 
tory, a  locomotive,  or  a  steam  thresher.  What- 
ever it  is,  take  some  opportunity  to  visit  it  with 
your  pupils  before  taking  up  this  topic. 

Ask  the  operator  in  charge  to  explain  its 
different  parts  and  workings ;  to  tell  why  some 
portions  of  the  machinery  are  very  large  and 
others  so  small  as  to  be  almost  invisible ;  to 
show  where  the  power  comes  fiom  which  moves 
the  machinery,  and  what  is  accomplished  by 
its  motion. 


Call  attention  to  the  perfect  order  in  which 
such  machinery  is  kept.  No  dust  is  allowed  to 
gather  on  it,  some  one  is  continually  oiling  the 
different  parts,  and  all  the  metal  workings  are 
as  bright  and  shining  as  if  just  from  the  factory. 
Why  is  all  this  care  taken?  What  would  be 
the  effect  on  its  work  if  such  machinery  were 
neglected? 

Sum  up  in  the  classroom  the  results  of  this 
visit.  It  will  give  plenty  to  talk  about  for  one 
lesson.  Then  develop  the  thought  that  motion 
is  always  caused  by  machinery  of  some  kind. 
But  we  can  walk,  run,  and  move  from  place  to 
place.  Where  is  the  body  machinery?  What 
is  it  made  of?     What  sets  it  in  motion? 

Take  up  these  questions  one  at  a  time. 
Study  a  chart  of  the  muscular  system  with  the 
class,  noticing  especially  the  different  sizes  and 
shapes  of  muscles.  Let  the  pupils  make  draw- 
ings of  these  and  be  ready  to  show  how  each  is 
exactly  suited  to  the  particular  work  it  has  to 
do. 

Locate  on  the  body  the  most  important 
muscles  and  find  what  each  does.  Contrast 
the  size  of  the  upper  arm  muscles  with  those  of 
the  fingers,  and  find  the  reason.  Examine  the 
tendon  in  a  chicken's  leg.  Where  do  we  find 
tendons  used  in  place  of  muscle?     Why? 

Examine  the  muscle  in  a  piece  of  well 
boiled  beef.  Why  are  each  fiber  and  bundle 
of  fibers  in  a  membrane  case  ?  Find  whether 
each  of  these  fibers  moves  separately  or  whether 
the  muscle  always  moves  as  a  whole  ?  Which 
would  be  the  better  way?     Why? 

Sometimes  water  power  is  used  to  move 
machinery,  sometimes  the  power  comes  from 
steam  or  gasoline  or  electricity.  What  is  it 
that  moves  the  muscles?  Let  the  class  find 
out  for  themselves  that  this  power  comes  from 
the  nervous  system,  and  that  the  muscles  are 
the  brain's  servants,  just  as  the  senses  are  the 
brain's  teachers,  moving  or  stopping  just 
as  the  message  comes  to  them  over  the  nerves. 

THE  VALUE  OF  WELL  DEVELOPED  MUSCLES 

One  reason  why  American  manufacturers 
are  surpassing  those  of  other  lands  is  that  they 
will  have  none  but  first  class  tools  to  work  with. 
As  soon  as  a  better  machine  than  the  one  they 
have  appears  in  the  market,  they  get  it  and 
send  the  old  one  to  the  junk  shop. 

We  can  not  do  this  with  the  machinery  of 
the  body.  Each  person  has  one  set  of  muscles 
and  only  one  to  last  his  life  time,  so  all  that  can 
be  done  is  to  make  the  most  of  this. 

How  much  are  well  developed  muscles  worth 
to  a  person?  What  are  they  worth  to  the  foot- 
ball player  ?  to  the  policeman  ?  the  firemen  ?  the 
farmer? 

Explain  that  the  best  developed  muscles  are 
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not  necessarily  the  largest  or  strongest,  but 
rather  those  which  are  best  fitted  for  what  is  re- 
quired of  them,  just  as  any  piece  of  machinery 
is  valuable  if  it  is  exactly  suited  to  the  work  it 
has  to  do,  and  worthless  if  it  is  not. 

Show  that  the  condition  of  a  person's  muscles 
has  much  to  do  with  his  health  as  well  as  with 
his  work  or  play.  When  the  muscles  are  used 
the  blood  circulates  faster,  bringing  more 
nourishment  to  every  part  and  carrying  away 
the  waste.  Why  is  this  the  case?  How  does 
exercise  mean  more  oxygen  for  the  body? 
What  difference  would  this  make  in  one's  health  ? 

If  both  health  and  success  in  play  or  work 
depends  so  largely  on  the  condition  of  the  body 
machinery,  the  next  thing  to  find  out  is 

HOW  THE  MUSCLES  MAY  BE  DEVELOPED 

Find  how  the  engineer  gets  the  best  work  out 
of  his  engine.  He  sees  that  every  part  is  oiled, 
that  the  firebox  is  constantly  supplied  with 
coal,  and  that  the  drafts  are  open  to  let  in 
plenty  of  oxygen. 

How  far  must  we  follow  the  same  course  in 
order  to  get  well  developed  muscle?  Coal  is 
of  no  use  here,,  but  the  muscles  must  still  be 
fed.  Find  the  best  kinds  of  food  for  them,  the 
kinds  which  build  up  muscle  tissue,  and  those 
which  make  the  muscles  strong  to  act.  Have 
the  class  make  lists  of  both  these  classes  of  food, 
and  decide  whether  what  they  are  eating  for 
breakfast,  dinner  and  supper  is  feeding  their 
muscles  properly. 

One  requirement. of  the  muscles  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  engine,  what  is  it?  Why  do  the 
muscles  need  a  good  supply  of  oxygen  ?  How 
do  they  get  it?  What  harm  would  be  done  if 
they  were  deprived  of  as  much  as  they  need? 

The  engineer  makes  every  part  of  his  engine 
run  smoothly  and  easily  by  oiling  it.  Show 
that  the  muscles  are  a  much  more  perfect 
machine  because  they  oil  themselves  as  they 
work,  while  the  more  exercise  they  get,  if  this  is 
not  too  severe,  the  more  deft  and  supple  they 
become. 

Let  the  pupils  think  for  themselves  how  a 
person's  work  decides  which  of  his  muscles  are 
to  be  the  best  trained  and  most  useful.  Name 
classes  of  people  that  will  have  dextrous 
hands ;  strong  chest  muscles ;  well  developed 
arms ;  muscular  legs. 

Decide  what  would  be  the  effect  on  a  per- 
son's health  if  he  cultivated  one  set  of  muscles 
extravagantly  and  others  very  little  or  not  at  all. 
How  would  such  one-sided  development  show 
itself  in  his  looks  and  in  the  appearance  of  his 
body? 

Emphasize  the  importance  of  complete  mus- 
cular development,  and  show  how  the  exercises 
necessary  to  secure  it  must  differ  according  to 


the  life  one  leads  and  the  work  he  habitually 
does.  Explain  also  why  light  exercise  taken 
over  and  over  again  gives  better  results  than 
more  violent  exercises  taken  seldom. 

EFFECT  OF  ALCOHOL  AND  TOBACCO  ON  MUSCULAR 
DEVELOPMENT 

Bring  two  plants  into  the  schoolroom  and 
place  in  the  same  window.  Let  them  be  of  the 
same  size  and  equally  thrifty.  Sprinkle  one 
with  water  every  day  and  the  other  with  alcohol. 
At  the  end  of  a  week  notice  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place.  Which  plant  is  now  in  bet- 
ter condition  ?     Why  ? 

Perform  the  same  experiment  on  another 
plant,  but  using  beer.  What  is  the  result  in 
this  case  ?  Why  is  this  plant  in  better  condition 
at  the  end  of  a  week  than  the  one  which  was 
given  clear  alcohol?  Continue  the  experiment 
longer  and  learn  whether  the  final  result  is  the 
same  in  both  cases. 

Alcoholic  drinks  are  clearly  bad  for  plants. 
Do  they  have  a  similar  effect  upon  human 
muscle?  Send  the  class  to  their  text-books  to 
find  out.  Notice  first  the  effect  on  muscle  tex- 
ture.   How  does  fat  differ  from  muscle  ? 

Show  that  one's  power  of  motion  lies  entire- 
ly in  his  muscles.  These  move  the  bones,  the 
mouth,  the  eyeballs  and  every  part  of  the  body. 
Fat  has  no  power  to  move.  What,  then,  is  the 
effect  upon  one's  activities  if  he  allows  his  muscle 
to  be  changed  to  fat  by  using  alcoholic  drinks? 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  to  show 
the  effect  of  alcohol  on  muscular  work.  What 
is  the  unanimous  verdict?  Think  of  reasons 
why  this  result  is  inevitable. 

Find  what  muscles  suffer  most  from  the  effects 
of  tobacco,  and  in  what  two  ways  their  useful- 
ness is  impaired  by  its  use.  Explain  how  to- 
bacco can  make  the  hands  tremble.  How  does 
it  hurt  the  heart?  Why  are  boys  who  smoke 
cigarettes  uniformly  lazy? 

In  summing  up  the  effects  of  both  alcohol 
and  tobacco  upon  the  muscular  system  dwell 
on  the  thought  that  neither  of  these  poisons  can 
be  used  without  leaving  scars.  One  may  smoke 
or  drink  and  still  live  to  old  age,  just  as  a  glass 
may  be  nicked  and  cracked  and  yet  hold  to-, 
gether.  But  nobody  wants  a  cracked  dish  if  he 
can  have  a  whole  one,  nor  is  there  the  same 
chance  in  the  world  for  the  man  who  has  abused 
his  powers  as  for  him  whose  soul  and  body  are 
strong  and  clean. 


From  the  same  material,  one  man  builds  a 
palace  and  another  a  hovel.  From  the  same 
rough  piece  of  marble,  one  man  calls  out  an 
angel  of  beauty  which  delights  every  beholder, 
another  a  hideous  monster  which  demoralizes 
every  one  who  sees  it. — Success. 
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AUTHORITATIVE  QUOTATIONS 
CONDITIONS    OF    HEALTH    FOR    WORKING    MUSCLE 

In  the  muscle  itself,  contraction  produces 
heat,  work  and  certain  chemical  and  electrical 
reactions.  There  is  a  greater  flow  of  blood  to 
the  working  muscle ;  absorption  of  oxygen  and 
nutritive  material  is  increased;  tissue  change 
and  the  formation  of  waste  are  accelerated. 
Muscular  irritability  is  lowered  by  diminishing 
the  local  supply  of  oxygen,  by  admitting  certain 
toxic  substances  to  the  blood,  and  by  repeated 
stimulation.  The  conditions  of  health  for  a 
working  muscle  are  therefore  "  a  full  supply  of 
proper  food  and  oxygen,  unimpeded  and  suffi- 
cient drainage,  and  rest  at  due  intervals." 
(Hart well)  Henry  Ling  Taylor,  M.  D. 

EXERCISES    IN    PHYSICAL    CULTURE 

Practice  front  arm  exercises  and  respiration 
combined,  with  vigor  and  effort  according  to 
your  strength  and  ability  for  the  space  of  three 
to  ten  minutes  three  to  six  times  a  day. 

First  : 
Stand  i  n  h 
correct 
positi  o  n , 
fully  i  n  - 
flate  the 
lungs  a  s 
you  slowly 
raise  the 
arms  from 
the  sides 
to  the  ver- 
t  i  c  a  1  , 
touch  i  n  g 
thumbs  or 
backs  o  f 
hands 
over  head,  and  exhale  as  the  arms  descend. 

Second  :  Draw  back  arms  from  front  hori- 
zontal, with  palms  up,  until  the  elbows  are 
as  far  past  the  sides  of  the  body  as  possible, 
the  elbows  being  kept  close  to  the  body.  In- 
hale as  you  draw  arms  back,  exhale  as  you  re- 
turn to  position.  Repeat  this  movement  four 
to  ten  times.  The  last  time,  when  elbows  are 
back,  slap  chest  closely  and  quickly  fifteen  to 
twenty  times. 

Third  :  Slowly  raise  arms  from  side  forward, 
fingers  straight  out,  until  the  palms  meet  in 
front  of  forehead,  fully  inflating  the  lungs  all  the 
while.  Then  hold  the  breath  until  the  largest 
possible  circles  are  completed  by  both  arms 
moving  symmetrically  over  backward  to  posi- 
tion. Exhale  and  repeat  four  to  ten  times. — 
Chas.  Denison,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

ALCOHOLIC  DRINKS  DO  NOT  PROMOTE  ATHLETIC 
SUCCESS 

There  is  superabundant  evidence  that   alco- 


All  the  stars  that  over-sprinkle  the  blue  heavens  seem  to  twinkle 
With  a  crystalline  delight." 


holic  drinks  do  not  promote  athletic  success,  to 
put  it  mildly.  On  the  contrary,  they  handicap 
a  man  most  seriously,  and,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  teetotaler  will  always  have  the  better 
chance. — Medical  Temperance  Review. 

ALCOHOL    LESSENS  MUSCULAR  POWER 

The  disadvantageous  effect  of  alcohol  on 
persons  performing  muscular  work  is  well  known, 
and  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  alcohol 
in  small  amounts  has  a  most  deleterious  effect 
on  voluntary  muscular  work. — Victor  Horsley, 
in  Lees  and  Rapier  Memorial  Lecture. 

tobacco  lowers  working  ability 

The  fact  has  been  brought  out  by  Mr.  S.  A. 
Delabarre  of  Amherst  College  that  tobacco 
smoking  has  a  decidedly  deleterious  effect  up- 
on the  rate  and  percentage  of  physical  develop- 
ment in  students.  In  weight  non-smokers 
gained  24  per  cent  over  smokers;  in  height  37 
per  cent,  and  in   chest  girth  42  per    cent. — 

GeorgeH. 
Rohe,  M. 
D.,Profes- 
s  o  r  of 
Therapeu- 
tics, Hy- 
giene and 
Mental 
Disea  s  e  s 
in  theCol- 
1 e  g  e  of 
Physicians 
and  Sur- 
geons,Bal- 
timore. 


ADVANTAGE  OF  NON-INTOXICATING  DRINK  IN  HARD 

WORK 

All  medical  authorities  are  agreed  that  in  pe- 
riods of  prolonged  physical  labor,  more  and 
better  work  will  be  done  by  men  who  slake 
their  thirst  on  non-intoxicating  drinks  than  by 
those  who  drink  large  quantities  of  beer. — 
British  Medical  Journal. 

ALCOHOL  TENDS  TO  DIMINISH  THE    TOTAL    AMOUNT 
OF  WORK  DONE 

One  writer,  Dr.  Rollester,  puts  the  metabol- 
ism question  in  a  nutshell.  Summarising  Park's 
experiments  he  says  :  "  The  experience  gained 
from  long  marches  of  troops  is  that  the  use  of 
alcohol  tends  to  diminish  the  total  amount  of 
work  done.  It  may  enable  a  man  to  spurt  but 
not  to  stay — it  is  dissipative  rather  than  conser- 
vative of  energy." — G.  Sims  Woodhead,  M.  A., 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  in  the  University 
at  Cambridge. 
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WRONG  IDEAS  CORRECTED 

IS    THERE    TOO    MUCH    TEMPERANCE    MATTER    IN 
THE   TEXT-BOOKS 

THE  statement  is  sometimes  made  that  the 
indorsed  school  physiologies  give  too 
much  space  to  the  temperance  matter. 
If  this  is  true,  is  there  any  topic  under  which 
the  temperance  matter  can  be  left  out ;  can  all 
temperance  matter  be  massed  in  one  chapter 
and  omitted  from  the  rest  of  the  book ;  or  can 
the  present  space  devoted  to  alcohol  and  nar- 
cotics be  condensed?  Let  us  consider  these 
three  propositions  in  turn. 

SHALL  THE  TEMPERANCE  MATTER  BE  LEFT  OUT  OF 
ANY  TOPIC 

THE  BONY  FRAMEWORK 

Reputable  scientific  authorities  testify  that 
alcohol  and  tobacco  used  during  the  period  of 
growth  tend  to  dwarf  the  human  stature,  or, 
used  later  in  life,  to  weaken  the  recuperative 
powers  of  the  bony  system,  thus  retarding  or 
even  preventing  the  formation  of  new  bony 
material  in  cases  of  broken  or  shattered  bones. 
Every  child  desires  a  well-formed  body.  Shall 
we  omit  these  facts  from  the  books  and  thus 
leave  the  child  in  the  midst  of  temptations  to 
drink  and  smoke,  unwarned  of  the  natural  con- 
sequences to  his  future  growth? 

THE   MUSCULAR   SYSTEM   AND   WORKING   ABILITY 

Take  the  muscular  system.  It  has  been 
proved  experimentally  in  scientific  laboratories, 
and  on  a  large  scale  with  armies  and  companies 
of  laboring  men,  that  tobacco  and  alcoholic 
drinks  weaken  the  strength  and  endurance  of 
the  muscles.     But  these  facts  are  not  univer- 


sally known.  Moreover,  the  opposite  erroneous- 
opinion,  that  alcoholic  drinks  strengthen  one 
and  better  enable  him  to  endure  hardships,  is 
very  prevalent.  Only  a  few  years  ago  a  college 
professor  (Lombard),  who  was  making  some 
experiments  on  the  strength  and  endurance  of 
the  muscles,  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  a 
remarkable  decrease  of  ability  after  he  began  to 
smoke  a  cigar.  He  had  previously  supposed 
that  he  could  work  better  while  smoking.*  Shall 
we  erase  these  facts  from  the  pages  of  our 
school  text  books  and  confine  them  to  the 
archives  of  medical  libraries,  where  the  people 
would  never  find  them?  It  has  been  stated, 
recently  by  the  dean  of  one  of  our  industrial 
colleges,  who  has  been  studying  the  industrial 
problem  both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  one 
factor  in  the  present  commercial  supremacy  of 
this  country  is  "  the  American  tendency  to  ap- 
ply knowledge  as  soon  as  acquired."  The  in- 
dorsed school  physiologies  are  now  carrying' 
to  millions  of  children  all  over  this  country 
the  facts  concerning  the  effects  of  alcoholic 
drinks  and  tobacco  on  muscular  working  abil- 
ity which  have  been  wrought  out  by  scientific 
experiment,  largely  within  the  past  decade,  and 
which,  but  for  this  practical  application,  would 
be  reposing  in  dust- covered  volumes  on  the 
shelves  of  medical  libraries.  Furthermore,  it 
is  the  testimony  of  expert  students  of  the  causes 
of  our  present  industrial  leadership  that  the 
greater  sobriety  of  the  American  workman  is  a 
very  large  factor  in  his  greater  efficiency  over 
the  European  workman.  The  reason  for  this  is 
seen  in  the  dissemination  through  the  schools, 
and  the  immediate  application,  in  the  industries, 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages and  other  narcotics  upon  working  ability. 
Shall  we  now  reverse  the  policy  which  has 
brought  such  telling  results,  eliminate  these 
truths  from  our  physiologies,  and  let  the  coming 
American  generations  grow  up  uninformed  or 
misinformed,  as  chance  may  decide? 


FOOD 


One  of  the  most  important  chapters  in  the 
school  physiologies  is  that  devoted  to  food 
which  is  the  source  of  energy  for  mental  and 
muscular  work.  The  most  perfect  engine 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  engineer  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  fuels  would  be  as  little 
likely  to  attain  the  limit  of  its  possibility  as  the 
best  human  machine  subjected  to  an  ignorant 
caterer.  The  indorsed  physiologies  teach  with 
the  greatest  possible  exactness  the  true  nature 
of  the  materials  which  men  commonly  use  as 
foods,  and  point  out  definitely  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  most  decisive  proofs  of  exact 
modern  science  the  qualities  that  are  lacking  in 
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certain  other  substances  which  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  foods,  but  are  not. 

"  One  of  the  most  fatal  errors  of  science," 
says  Professor  Kassowitz  of  the  University  of 
Vienna,  "  is  the  idea  that  alcohol  is  a  food." 
That  idea  is  common  among  the  people.  Step 
by  step  for  nearly  half  a  century  science  has 
slowly  but  surely  divested  alcohol  of  every  last 
claim  and  every  shadow  of  a  claim  to  a  food 
value. 

Recently  some  who  have  not  kept  fully  ac- 
quainted with  this  literature  have  charged  falsely 
that  the  question  is  not  yet  settled,  and  that      the  lungs  during  the  last  few  years  has  revealed 


for  many  other  promising  careers.  Shall  we 
omit  these  facts  from  the  school  literature  and 
leave  our  youth  to  learn  from  the  school  of  ex- 
perience, when  too  late,  what  they  might  have 
been? 

RESPIRATORY    ORGANS 

Energy  for  warmth  and  work  is  derived  from 
the  oxidation  or  burning  of  food  materials  in 
the  tissues.  The  oxygen  necessary  for  this 
burning  is  carried  into  the  body  by  the  respir- 
atory organs.    Careful  study  of   tuberculosis  of 


therefore  the  subject  should  be  kept 'out  of  the 
school  physiologies.  But  meanwhile  the  dis- 
proved errors  of  the  earlier  experimenters  are 
being  promulgated  through  the  newspapers  and 
popular  magazines.  Shall  the  evidence  which 
corrects  these  errors 
be  allowed  to  lie  on 
the  shelves  of  the 
medical  libraries,  or 
shall  it  be  given  to 
the  children,  with 
full  references  to  the 
authorities  which 
any  one  who  doubts 
may  go  and  consult  ? 
As  long  as  human 
belief  influences  hu- 
man action,  and 
knowledge  decides 
belief, whoever  advo- 
cates the  withhold- 
ing of  the  established 
facts  in  this  matter 
from  the  young  is  as 
much  a  traitor  to  his 
country  as  was  Ben- 
edict Arnold. 
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"'A  Happy  New  Year!  '  cries  young  January; 
'I'm  coming!  I'm  here!  let  all  hearts  be  merry. 


Next  to  the  subject  of  food  comes  digestion. 
It  has  long  been  held  and  is  still  taught  by 
some  belated  or  prejudiced  physicians  that  al- 
coholic drinks  are  an  aid  to  digestion.  This 
notion  has  been  disproved  by  the  most  care- 
ful experimentation.  Shall  we  leave  this 
evidence  out  of  our  physiologies  and  allow  our 
future  generations  to  become  easy  victims  to 
the  alcohol  habit  through  the  popular  errone- 
ous notion  that  it  aids  digestion  ? 

Following  the  digestion  of  food  comes  its 
conversion  into  blood  and  the  transportation  of 
the  blood  to  every  part  of  the  organism.  The 
heart  is  the  propelling  engine.  Medical  litera- 
ture contains  constantly  accumulating  evidence 
of  the  injurious  influence  of  tobacco  and  alco- 
holic drinks  upon  the  heart.  "Tobacco  heart  " 
rules  many  applicants  out  of  the  naval  and  mil- 
itary service  of  their  country,  and  unfits  them 


such  a  close  connection  between  consumption 
and  alcoholic  habits  that  "  Alcoholism  and 
Tuberculosis  "  frequently  stand  together  in  the 
title  of  articles  in  medical  literature.  Only  a 
few  years  ago  alcohol  was  advocated  by  super- 
ficial observers  in 
the  medical  profes- 
sion as  a  cure  for 
consumption.  It  is 
now  a  common  lay 
prescription  for  a 
cold.  Shall  the  evi- 
dence that  alcohol 
predisposes  the 
membranes  of  the 
respiratory  organs 
to  attacks  of  cold, 
makes  them  more 
susceptible  to  the 
germs  of  consump- 
tion, and  weakens 
the  powers  of  resist- 
ance against  this 
disease  be  withheld 
from  the  children 
who  are  studying 
physiology  ? 

ORGANS   OF   EXCRETION 

However  well  the  engineer  may  feed  his 
engine  with  fuel,  if  he  allows  it  to  become 
clogged  with  ashes  its  power  will  diminish  ac- 
cordingly. The  human  body  affords  a  parallel. 
Alcohol  often  causes  diseases  of  the  kidneys  or 
of  other  organs  concerned  in  the  elimination  of 
waste  which  quickly  derange  the  human  engine. 
Shall  we  leave  out  of  our  physiologies  the  evi- 
dence science  has  accumulated  in  this  subject? 

THE    NERVOUS    SYSTEM 

The  human  nervous  system  differentiates  man 
from  the  brute  creation,  covers  the  surface  of 
the  earth  with  the  products  of  his  constructive 
power,  harnesses  the  forces  of  nature  to  the  car 
of  his  audacious  purposes,  and  even  aspires  to 
think  God's  thoughts  after  Him.  This,  the 
almost  divine  part  of  the  human  system,  the 
last  attainment  in  the  millenniums  of  evolution, 
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is  the  most  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  alco- 
holic drinks  and  narcotics.  Here  the  evidence 
of  their  action  in  small  amounts  is  first  detected 
by  the  weakening  of  that  self-control  through 
which  man  becomes  the  master  of  circum- 
stances. Here  lies  the  secret  of  that  power 
gained  by  the  alcoholic  appetite  which  has 
caused  the  fall  of  some  of  the  noblest  speci- 
mens of  the  human  race. 

The  injurious  effects  of  large  quantities  have 
long  been  recognized.  They  have  furnished 
the  text  for  exhortations  to  moderation  since 
the  days  of  Noah.  But  evidence  of  injurious 
effects  of  small  quantities,  beyond  the  fact  that 
they  tended  to  the  formation  of  the  alcoholic 
appetite,  has  been  obtained  almost  entirely 
during  the  last  ten  years.  It  has  been  secured 
through  the  most  exhaustive  and  painstaking 
observation  of  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the 
higher  mental  operations,  conducted  by  trained 
specialists  in  the  psychological  laboratories  of 
renowned  universities.  Shall  the  results  of 
these  investigations  be  withheld  from  the  young 
whose  tastes,  opinions  and  habits  are  now  in 
process  of  formation?  Shall  this  knowledge  be 
erased  from  our  school  physiologies  ? 

THR   ORGANS   OF   SPECIAL   SENSE 

A  part  of  the  effects  of  narcotics  upon  the 
nervous  system  is  its  effect  on  the  organs  of 
special  sense,  the  media  through  which  the 
mind  is  made  acquainted  with  its  environment. 
Shall  we  withhold  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
these  organs  may  be  made  less  efficient  by  the 
use  of  alcohol  and  other  narcotics? 

But  there  is  still  another  line  of  truths  need- 
ed to  correct  popular  misconceptions  which 
encourage  the  formation  of  the  drink  habit. 

FERMENTATION 

Fruits  are  healthful,  a  necessary  part  of 
man's  diet.  He  has  a  natural  appetite  for  them 
which  has  natural  limits.  Why  is  not  the  juice 
of  these  fruits  when  extracted  and  allowed  to 
ferment  equally  healthful?  To  answer  this 
question  correctly  one  must  understand  the 
changes  that  take  place  during  the  process  of 
alcoholic  fermentation,  the  natural  causes  pro- 
ducing them,  the  nature  of  the  resulting  sub- 
stances, the  popular  alcoholic  drinks.  One 
must  know  also  the  nature  of  the  alcohol  which 
makes  these  liquors  injurious  to  the  human  sys- 
tem when  used  as  beverages.  This  knowledge 
exists  in  the  archives  of  science.  Shall  we  not, 
according  to  our  American  tendency,  continue 
to  give  in  our  school  physiologies  practical 
application  of  this  knowledge  to  one  of  the 
most  vital  questions  of  individual  and  social 
welfare,  rather  than  meekly  to  forsake  our  evi- 
dent duty  because  some  who   have  given  little 


or  no  constructive  thought  to  this  great  prob- 
lem meet  us  with  the  vague  objection  that  we 
are  giving  too  much  space  to  the  temperance 
matter? 

Science,  logic  and  experience  all  unite  in 
demonstrating  that  established  facts  concerning 
the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  nar- 
cotics, together  with  their  effects  upon  the 
human  system,  have  a  rightful  place  in  all 
ph)siologies  to  be  studied  by  the  young,  and 
that,  too,  in  connection  with  each  phase  of  the 
subject.  To  omit  such  facts  from  a  single  topic 
is  by  so  much  to  rob  the  child  of  knowledge 
which  is  his  due  and  which  might  prove  his 
stay  in  time  of  temptation. 

SHALL  THE  TEMPERANCE  MATTER  BE  MASSED  IN 
ONE  CHAPTER 

The  plea  is  made  that  all  temperance  matter 
should  be  massed  in  one  chapter.  If  we  yield 
to  this  suggestion  we  sacrifice  logical  sequence 
and  often  the  temperance  matter  itself.  When 
the  child  is  studying  the  structure  and  function 
of  his  muscles,  and  his  interest  and  enthusiasm 
are  already  kindled  at  the  thought  of  what  he 
can  do  with  these  organs,  then  is  the  time  to 
study  the  hygiene  of  the  same ;  to  learn  how 
the  muscles  are  to  be  cared  for  and  trained,  and 
what  may  impair  their  usefulness.  The  influence 
of  alcohol  and  tobacco  is  thus  a  logical  part  of 
hygiene.  There  is  no  sound  reason  for  di- 
vorcing them  and  putting  the  temperance  mat- 
ter into  a  separate  chapter,  where  it  can  be  con- 
veniently omitted,  but,  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  every  reason  for  retaining  it  in  connection 
with  each  topic. 

Furthermore,  if  all  temperance  matter  is 
massed  in  a  single  chapter  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  there  is  every  probability  that  it  will  be 
hurried  over  perfunctorily  or  neglected  alto- 
gether. In  any  case  the  golden  moment  of 
the  child's  interest  has  passed,  and  it  has  passed 
unimproved. 

SHALL  LESS  SPACE  BE  GIVEN  TO    THE    TEMPERANCE 
MATTER 

But  can  not  all  necessary  temperance  matter 
be  given  in  less  proportionate  space?  To  an- 
swer this  question  one  must  first  compute  the 
amount  of  physiology  that  is  needed  in  each 
successive  grade  of  the  school  course,  and  then 
compute  the  proportion  required  for  clear 
statement  of  the  facts  of  the  temperance  mat- 
ter that  are  appropriate  to  the  same  respective 
grades.  The  best  efforts  of  experience,  trained 
skill  and  conscientious  scruple  concerning  the 
omission  of  necessary  truths  have  found  that 
about  one-fifth  of  the  text  of  the  systematically 
arranged  and  carefully  graded  school  physiology 
is  required  for  such  a  presentation  of  this  topic. 
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Greater  condensation  would  sacrifice  the 
illustrations  and  development  that  are  neces- 
sary to  clear  understanding  and  forcible  im- 
pression. In  such  case  the  teaching  becomes 
dogmatic  assertion  instead  of  the  logical  pre- 
sentation of  reasons  for  the  truth  asserted. 
Such  a  systematic  arrangement  as  is  followed 
in  the  indorsed  books  avoids  the  wearisome  and 
unwarranted  repetition  of  a  few  truths  and  the 
omission  of  others  which  result  from  unsys- 
tematic, haphazard  teaching,  the  kind  of  teach- 
ing which  necessarily  brings  the  subject  into 
disrepute  wherever  it  is  practiced. 

The  conservative  study  of  the  sociological 
side  of  the  alcohol  question  has  found  the 
beverage  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks  a  first  cause  in 
the  thirty-one  per  cent  of 
the  crime  represented  in 
prisons  and  reformato- 
ries, excluding  all  minor 
penal  institutions  and 
criminal  courts ;  a  direct 
cause  of  thirty- seven  per 
cent  of  the  poverty  found 
in  almshouses,  excluding 
the  incalculable  amount 
of  poverty  which  escapes 
these  institutions ;  and  a 
direct  cause  of  forty-six 
per  cent  of  the  deserted 
children.  Such  facts 
speak  for  themselves  and 
show  that,  in  view  of  the 
far-  reaching  effects  of 
the  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks  and  other  narcot- 
ics, one- fifth  of  the  space 
in  our  school  physiolo- 
gies is  not  too  much  to 
devote  to  the  subject. 

In  the  face  of  these 
facts  we  dare  not  lower  our  standard  by  omitting 
or  further  condensing  the  temperance  matter 
in  the  text- books.  To  do  so  would  be  to  pave 
the  way  for  many  a  child  to  join  the  ranks  of 
drink  victims  and  to  shut  out  the  strength  of 
his  young  manhood  from  the  support  of  his 
country  and  her  institutions. 

— Mary  H.  Hunt. 


A  small  apostle  of  temperance 
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MY   little    grandson   has  just   been    to 
visit  me,"   said  an  Illinois   woman. 
"His  father  put  him  on  the  train  and 
he  took  the  journey  all  by  himself,  although  he 
is  only  in  the  third  grade  in  school. 

"  He  had  hardly  arrived  when  he  ran  out  to 
the  orchard  with  his  grandfather. 


"  '  Oh,  what  lots  and  lots  of  apples  !  '  he  ex- 
claimed in  delight.  '  I  hope  you  are  not  going 
to  make  them  into  cider,  grandpa  ! ' 

"  '  No,'  was  the  reply.  '  These  apples  are  for 
the  market.  They  will  be  packed  in  barrels 
and  sent  East  for  little  boys  and  girls  to  eat  and 
to  be  made  into  pies  and  apple  sauce.' 

"  '  That's  good,'  said  the  child.  '  My  physiol- 
ogy says  cider  is  bad  for  people  and  makes 
them  cross.  I'm  glad  my  grandpa  doesn't 
make  it.' 

"  Later  in  the  day  this  small  apostle  of  tem- 
perance   was    found    seated    on    the    doorstep 
watching  the  man  of  all  work  clean  up  the  walks. 
"'Don't  you  know  that   tobacco    will    hurt 

your  brain  and  heart?' 
said  the  boy  as  the  man 
took  out  his  pipe  and 
began  to  fill  it.  '  I  know 
it  does  because  my  phy- 
siology says  so.  I  wish 
you  wouldn't  use  it  any 
more.' 

"  The  next  morning  I 
was  the  one  to  be  in- 
structed. When  my  boy 
came  down  to  breakfast 
he  said,  to  me,  '  Please 
don't  go  up  to  my  room 
for  twenty  minutes, 
grandma.' 

"'Why  not?'  I  asked 
in  surprise. 

"  'Oh,  you'll  see  by 
and  by,'  he  said  with  a 
wise  little  look. 

"  When    the     twenty 
minutes  were  up  I  went 
to  his  room.     Windows 
were  wide  open,  sheets 
and  blankets  were  hung 
separately    around     the 
room,  and  the  mattress  was  turned  up  to  air. 
"  I  put  the  room  to  rights  and  went  down. 
"  '  Well,  grandma,  did  you  find  why  I  didn't 
want  you  to  go  up  for  twenty  minutes  ?  '  he  asked. 
'  It  was  because  a  bed  has  to  be  aired  after  it 
has  been  slept  in.     You  have  to  hang  up  the 
bed  clothes  separately  and  open  the  windows 
so  that  the  oxygen  can  get  into  them.'  " 

"  Physiology  is  doing  a  good  deal  for  that 
boy,"  I  remarked. 

"Yes,  and  for  thousands  like  him  in  our 
state,"  said  my  informant. 


Thomas  A.  Edison,  the  great  electrician,  to 
the  inquiry  if  he  were  a  total  abstainer,  answered 
"  Yes."  And  when  asked  why,  replied,  "  It  is 
because  I  always  feel  I  have  a  better  use  for  my 
head." 
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he  is  taught  to  say,  "  Arigato,"  that  is,  "  Thank 
you;"  "Ohio,"  that  is,  "Good  morning ;" 
"  Konban,"  or  "  Good  evening."  A  child  is 
also  taught  how  to  bow. 

When  a  child  receives  any  present  whatever, 
however  small  it  may  be,  he  should  never  put 
forward  one  hand,  but  receive  it  in  both  hands, 


CHILDREN  OF  MANY  COUNTRIES 

V. JAPAN 

CHILDREN  in  Japan  are  very  tenderly 
cared  for  by  their  families.  When  a 
child  is  born  congratulations  come 
to  his  family  from  all  friends.  Even  the  gov- 
ernment used  to  congratulate  a  family  who  had  one  upon  the  other  at  right  angles  and  raising 
seven  children,  giving  it  some  money,  but  not  it  to  his  head  say  "  Arigato!"  When  a  child 
now ;  however,  the  same  spirit  is  still  among  us.  gets  a  present  he  always  reports  it  to  his 
Persons  over  seventy  years  old  are  also  congrat-  mother.  When  she  sees  the  giver's  family,  she 
ulated  for  good  age,  and  they  have  honor  and  thanks  them  kindly. 

praise  increasing  every  year.     When  a  person  Japanese   children    love   and   respect   their 

becomes  seventy-seven  or  eighty- eight  years  old,  teachers  almost  as  much  as  they  do  their  par- 

the  family  with  all  his  friends  give  a  feast,  and  ents,  and  they  are  obedient  to  all  older  people, 

wish  he  may  live  many,  many  years  more.  There  are  distinct  annual  holidays  for  boys  and 

On  the  third  day  after  the  birth  of  a   child  girls.     The  third  of  March  is  the  annual  holiday 


the  family  gives  a  good  dinner,  but  not  with  so 
many  nice  things  as  at  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  in 
America,  as  I  remember  it  in  New  York  City, 
in  1886.  Likewise,  we  have  a  big  dinner  on  the 
seventh  day  after  a 
child's  birth,  as  the 
seventh  feast.  The  thir- 
ty-first day  after  birth  is 
appointed  for  a  girl 
child  to  make  a  visit  to 
the  local  temple,  for 
thanksgiving  in  the  past 
and  to  ask  blessing  and 
prosperity  in  the  future. 
In  the  same  way,  the 
thirty-third  day  after 
birth  is  for  a  boy  child 
to  go  to  a  temple.  When 
they  go  to  the  temples, 
the  people  dress  most 
beautifully,  decorating 
with  flowers.  They  car- 
ry many  offerings  to  the  temple ;  among  them  is 
always  found  a  wooden  dog  which  indicates 
watchfulness  and  faithfulness. 

On  the  one  hundred  and  twentieth  day  after 
birth,  the  commencement  of  eating  is  cele- 
brated. Of  course,  a  baby  can  not  eat  anything 
but  milk,  then.  Yet,  on  this  day  the  ceremo- 
nial form  of  eating  is  observed.  If  a  child  is  a 
boy,  he  should  sit  on  the  left  knee  of  his  father, 
and  a  girl  should  be  placed  on  her  mother's 
left  knee.  Women  wait  on  the  baby  girl,  men 
on  the  baby  boy. 

The  mere  forms  of  ceremony  in  Japan  are 
rather  decaying.  Yet,  even  at  this  day  we  find 
many  old  Japanese  fashions ;  many  of  them  are 
foolish  and  some  of  them  are  very  good,  use- 
ful and  important,  not  only  to  us  but  also  to 
the  whole  world. 

Children  in  Japan,  as  well  as  in  America  and 
Europe,  love  their  parents  very  much  and  like 
to  be  with  them.     As  soon  as  a  child  can  speak 


Morning  study  is  excellent  for  the  memory 


for  girls.  The  day  is  called  the  doll  festivity. 
On  this  day  girls  receive  presents  of  dolls  from 
mothers,  sisters,  cousins  and  friends.  So  the 
little  girls  have  plenty  of  dolls.     The  dolls  are 

very  beautiful  and  are 
dressed  in  the  richest 
silk  of  the  prettiest 
style.  They  are  yearly 
exhibited  on  the  doll 
festival,  and  are  nicely 
kept  year  after  year, 
even  after  the  owner 
marries.  The  fifth  of 
May  is  the  boys'  annual 
holiday.  The  day  is 
called  the  flag  festivity. 
The  flags  are  richly  em- 
broidered with  the  fam- 
ily symbol. 

The  Japanese  children 
used  to  get  up  very  ear- 
ly in  the  morning,  even 
before  the  sun  rose,  and  go  to  school  for  reading. 
This  was  the  work  before  breakfast,  when  I  was  a 
little  boy  nine  years  old.  I  remember  one  of  my 
friends  often  coming  to  our  door  and  calling  me 
for  school  while  the  morning  star  was  still  brightly 
shining.  At  school  in  the  winter  time,  though 
it  is  very  cold,  we  have  no  stove  at  all,  but  a 
little  ash  box  in  which  is  made  a  charcoal  fire. 
We  warm  our  hands  only  and  then  sit  down  to 
our  studies.  The  morning  study  is  excellent 
for  the  memory,  and  health,  too.  But  the 
system  has  lately  been  changed  to  the  American 
style,  as  we  now  have  public  schools,  like  those 
in  America  and  in  some  other  nations.  Public 
schools  are  found  everywhere,  and  the  course 
of  study  is  well  regulated. 

In  Japan  there  are  smart  children  like  Anglo- 
Saxon  children.  A  little  boy  in  Tokio,  named 
Musuo  Sudzuki,  whom  I  knew  very  well,  when 
he  was  only  eight  years  of  age  learned 
English  as   quickly   as  he    did    the   Japanese 
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language.  One  day  his  aunt  asked  him,  "  Masuo, 
how  can  you  so  well  remember  such  a  strange 
language?" 

"  I  do  not  expect  to  meet  the  same  thing 
again,  so  I  must  remember  as  much  as  I  can 
when  I  have  first  seen  and  heard  it,"  was  the 
boy's  reply. 

Children  go  to  the  kindergarten,  for  this  sys- 
tem has  been  adopted  all  over  Japan.  At  the 
age  of  six  years  they  commence  the  public 
school,  and  dress  in  Japanese  or  European 
style,  as  they  please.  But  when  they  are  pro- 
moted to  the  high  school  they  must  wear 
European  uniform.  They  use  wooden  guns  in 
the  gymnastic  exercis- 
es. Fencing  exercises 
are  also  adopted  for 
recess  hour.  Boys  and 
girls  go  to  the  same 
public  schools ;  but 
girls  are  not  admitted 
to  the  college. 

"  For  centuries  the 
only  education  a  Jap- 
anese girl  received  was 
at  the  hands  of  her 
mother.  The  greatest 
care  and  heaviest  bur- 
den of  life  was  the 
arrangement  of  her 
hair  and  how  to  pre- 
serve it  unruffled.  To 
accomplish  the  latter 
the  Japanese  woman 
sacrificed  the  comforts 
of  a  feather  pillow  and 
adopted  a  wooden  one, 
discomfort  being  no 
consideration  when 
the  matter  of  disar- 
ranged hair  was  con- 
cerned. 

"With  most  elabo- 
rate arrangement  of 
hair,  dressed  in  a  many 
colored  gown,  knowing  something  of  sewing,  a 
little  of  housekeeping,  and  with  some  knowledge 
of  music,  a  girl  looked  forward  to  nothing  but 
marriage.  But  when  the  light  of  western  civili- 
zation shone  upon  the  land,  with  the  establish- 
ment first  of  mission,  then  of  government  schools, 
girls  found  part  and  lot  in  the  schoolroom."     * 

Children,  while  they  are  still  very  young,  are 
taught  the  teaching  of  Ogasawara  or  family 
service.  This  teaching  numbers  one  hundred 
articles,  but  I  will  here  state  but  a  few  of  them  : 

i .     Wash  your  hands  when  you  meet  persons. 

2.  Comb  your  hair  when  you  meet  persons. 

3.  Put  your  coat  on  when  you  meet  persons. 

*  Miss  Ackermann  in  the  Union  signal 


4.  Go  quickly  to  meet  him  when  a  guest 
comes  to  the  door. 

5.  Do  not  walk  drawing  your  shoes  on  the 
floor. 

6.  Do  not  speak  loudly  before  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 

7.  Do  not  speak  putting  your  hands  in  the 
pockets. 

8.  Do   not  put  your  feet  on  the  stove  or 
Kotatsu. 

9.  Do  not  give  advice  to  old  persons. 

10.     Do  not  touch  the  desk  while  a  person 
writes, 
n.    Be  quiet  while  a  person  sleeps  in  the  house. 

12.  Do  not  talk  of 
another  person's  mis- 
takes. 

13.  Do  not  speak  to 
one  while  he  is  talking 
with  another  person. 

14.  Give  thanks  be- 
fore you  eat. 

15.  Do  not  leave 
your  seat  during  din- 
ner. 

16.  Write  letters  in 
a  readable  hand. 

17.  Be  not  proud  to 
the  poor. 

1 8 .  Wash  your  teeth 
while  you  are  alone  and 
not  use  a  tooth  stick 
before  men. 

19.  Never  go  to  the 
wine  place. 

— Sho  Nemoto,   in 
Child  Life  Abroad. 


SCHOOLS  IN 
PORTO     RICO 


The  heaviest  burden  of  life  is  the  arrangement  of 
her  hair  and  how  to  preserve  it  unruffled.** 


T 


HE  growth  of  the 
public  school 
system  in  Porto 
Rico  since  the  island 
territory  came  into  the  possession  of  the  United 
States  has  been  truly  marvelous.  Spain  had 
a  few  schools — only  in  terms — while  there  are 
now  1,000.  The  value  of  the  permanent 
equipment,  effected  in  six  months,  is  $265,000. 
There  has  been  appropriated  for  the  schools  for 
the  current  year  $.500,000,  one-fourth  of  the 
insular  revenues.  The  good  work  in  Porto 
Rico  is  largely  due  to  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  com- 
missioner of  education. 

— Educational  Gazette. 


**We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Union  Signal 
for  the  two  illustrations  of  Japan  life  which  appear  in 
connection  with  this  article. 
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BOOK  NOTICES 

The  South  American  Republics,  by  W. 
Fisher  Markwick,  D.  D.,  and  William  A.  Smith, 
M.  A.  Price  60  cents.  Silver,  Burdett  and 
Company,  New  York. 

This  book  is  tenth  in  a  series  of  readers  en- 
titled "The  World  and  its  People,"  prepared 
to  supplement  the  study  of  geography  and  his- 
tory. The  series  is  carefully  graded  -  from 
primary  to  high  school  work  and  promises  to 
prove  of  educational  value. 

In  this  last  volume  the  story  of  the  South 
American  Republics  is  told.  It  gives  interest- 
ing pictures  of  present  day  life  in  these  southern 
countries  which  at  present  are  more  unreal  to 
the  average  American  than  any  European 
country.  In  addition,  a  brief  historical  sketch 
is  drawn  of  each  state,  showing  its  beginnings 
and  the  political  changes  through  which  it  has 
passed.  Copious  illustrations  add  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  book. 

The  Strength  of  Being  Clean,  by  David  Starr 
Jordan,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Leland  Stanford 
Jr.  University.  L.  C.  Page  &  Company,  Bos- 
ton. 

Originally  delivered  as  a  Red  Cross  address, 
this  book  constitutes  a  plea  for  sound  and  sober 
life  which  every  young  man  and  woman  should 
read.  The  dominant  thought  is  that  no  one 
can  secure  happiness  without  earning  it,  that 
each  acquisition  has  its  price.  The  various 
short  cuts  to  happiness  are  stripped  of  all 
glamour  and  shown  in  their  true  light,  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  reader  feels  already  the 
glow  of  strength  which  comes  from  honest  effort 
and  is  impelled  to  action. 


There  is  nothing  which  more  strongly  aids 
the  development  of  our  powers  than  standing 
firm  and  unswerving  through  a  storm  of  criti- 
cism, when  we  know  we  have  chosen  the 
right  pathway,  and  that  our  motive  is  a  worthy 
one,  however  questionable  the  course  may  seem 
to  observers.  It  is  impossible  to  pass  through 
such  an  experience  without  keen  suffering  until 
we  rise  to  heights  of  spiritual  serenity,  which 
few  of  us  attain  in  youth ;  but  suffering  is 
another  source  of  development. — Success. 


PHYSIOLOGY  TOPICS  FOR  JANUARY 

Primary — Food.  Water.  Fruits  and  their 
Uses.  Sense  of  Taste.  Acloholic  Drinks ;  Beer, 
Wine,  Cider. 

Intermediate. — Tobacco.  Skin  and  Bathing. 
Digestion.     Assimilation.     Muscles. 

Advanced — Food.  Digestion.  Circulatory 
System. 


WHO  LOVES  THE  TREES  BEST 

Who  loves  the  trees  best? 

"  I,"  said  the  Spring. 
"  Their  leaves  so  beautiful 

To  them  I  bring." 

Who  loves  the  trees  best  ? 

"  I,"  Summer  said. 
"  I  give  them  blossoms, 

White,  yellow,  red." 

Who  loves  the  trees  best  ? 

"  I,"  said  the  Fall. 
"  I  give  luscious  fruits, 

Bright  tints  to  all." 

Who  loves  the  trees  best  I 

"I  love  them  best," 
Harsh  Winter  answered. 

"  I  give  them  rest." 

Alice  May  Douglas. 


THE  FROSTED  PANE 

One  night  came  Winter  noiselessly,  and  leaned 

Against  my  window-pane, 
In  the  deep  stillness  of  his  heart  convened 

The  ghosts  of  all  his  slain. 

Leaves,  and  ephemera,  and  stars  of  earth, 

And  fugitives  of  grass, — 
White  spirits  loosed  from  bonds  of  mortal  birth,, 

He  drew  them  on  the  glass. 

Chas.  G.  D.  Roberts. 


WHY  GRACE  WAS  OMITTED 

A  tiny  girl  of  seven  gave  a  dinner  party  the* 
other  day,  for  which  twelve  covers  were  laid,, 
and  that  number  of  small  maidens  sat  down  to 
dine.  It  was  a  real  little  girls'  dinner,  and  the 
little  hostess  herself  presided,  sitting  at  the  head 
of  the  table.  She  had  been  very  anxious  in? 
looking  forward  to  it,  to  do  everything  as  it 
should  be  done. 

"  Mamma,"  she  asked,  "  shall  we  say  grace?  '* 

"No,"  said  mamma,  "it  will  be  a  very  in- 
formal dinner,  and  I  think  you  need  not  do» 
that." 

That  meant  one  ceremony  the  less  to  be  gone 
through,  and  was  a  relief.  But  the  little  lady 
was  anxious  to  have  all  her  guests  understand  it. 
So,  as  they  gathered  around  the  table,  she  ex- 
plained : 

"  Mamma  says  that  this  is  such  an  infernal 
dinner  that  we  need  not  have  grace  today  !  " 

— Baltimore  Sun. 


Clergyman  (examining  a  Sunday  school  class) 
— "  Now  can  any  of  you  tell  me  what  are  sins, 
of  omission?  " 

Small  scholar — "  Please,  sir,  they're  sins  you. 
ought  to  have  committed,  and  haven't." — 
Motherhood. 


New  Century  Leaflets 

A  series  of  short  articles  showing  what  is 
known  as  to  the 

Action  of  Alcohol 

On  the  human  system.     Each  leaflet   deals   with 
a  single  topic  and  gives  full  references 
to  original  literature. 
Price,  35  cents  per  hundred. 
8  cents  for  bound  set   of    17   sample  leaflets,    in- 
cluding suggestions  for  study,  current   questions 
and  summary  ;  $7.50  per  hundred. 

National     Department    of     Scientific 
Temperance   Instruction. 

23  Trull  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
It  Costs  Only  Twenty  Cents 

The  Power  of  the 

Tobacco  Habit 

By  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith  Angstman 

Is  a  timely  book  on  an  important  topic.  Have  you  in- 
formed yourself  on  this  topic?  Do  you  know  what  can 
be  said  against  the  tobacco  habit?  You  will  find  in  this 
book  a  strong  presentation  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the 
use  of  tobacco. 
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23  Trull  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Citnely  Copies 


*> 


A  Current  Event  Weekly— 16  Pages 

Note  This: 

1.  It  gives  a  complete  Summary  of  the  news. 

2.  It  has  more  Good  Reading  Matter  than 

any  paper  of  its  class. 

3.  Its  Good  Literature  is  unexcelled. 

4.  Its  Review  Questions,  weekly  and  monthly 

are  of  great  help. 

5.  Every  issue  has  a  Patriotic  Poem. 

6.  Frank   Carpenter's     Articles   on   Geogra- 

phy are  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  paper. 

7.  It  is  Clearly  Printed  on  good  paper  and  is 

Bound  Durably. 

8.  It  is   supplied   with    a     Complete     Index, 

which  makes  the  volume  as  valuable  as  an 
annual  encyclopedia. , 

9.  It  is  Promptey  Mailed  ;  in  99   cases  out  of 

100  it  reaches  its  destination  before  Sun- 
day night  of  each  week.  To  any  up-to- 
date  teacher  this  is  indispensable. 

If  you  have  not  seen  a  copy  don't  lose  another  day  before 
getting  hold  of  one;  Rates  $1.00  per  year.  Special  rates 
when  several  copies  go  to  one  address. 

H.  R.  PATTENGILL,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
LANSING,  MICH. 


KEEPS 

vSCHOOL    LIFE,    MOVING 

WITH     THE 

MOTION  OF  THE  WORLD 


A    JUVENILE,     "RE- 
VIEW   OF    R.EVIEW5" 


EVERT     .SCHOOL        NEtvDi      IT 


SIXTEEN  PAGES  WEEKLY. 
BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRA- 
TED. SAMPLE  FOR  TWO 
CENT  STAMP.  TWO 
MONTHS'    TRIAL   25    CTS. 


LITTLE,    CHRONICLE    PUBLISHING    CO. 

SCHILLER.   BUILDING,   CHICAGO 


TEMPERANCE  AMONG  RAILROAD  EM- 
PLOYEES ADDS  TO  THE  SAFETY 
OF  THE  TRAVELLER 

The  Wabash  Railroad  Company's  manage- 
ment is  in  full  sympathy  with  all  temperance 
movements  and  will  not  countenance  any  in- 
temperance among  its  trainmen ;  no  accident 
from  this  cause  need  ever  be  feared. 

The  service  given  is  the  best  between  the 
East  and  West.  Through  sleeping  cars  between 
New  York  and  Boston  in  the  East  and  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  in  the  West,  running  daily;  all 
modern  conveniences  to  make  travel  a  luxury 
are  found  in  the  WABASH  trains.  Their  offi- 
ces in  New  York  are  at  387  Broadway,  and  in 
Boston  at  176  Washington  St. 


Teachers  (  American  Teachers'  Bureau, 
Wanted    \  St.  Louis,  Mo.  2 5th  year. 

THE     SUFFOLK 

Engraving  and  Electrotyping  Co. 

Illustrators,  Engravers,  Electrotypers, 

234  Congress  St.  and  275  Washington  St. 
Boston,  Mass. 


NEW  CENTURY  SERIES 

of  Anatomy,  Physiology  and   Hygiene 


The  latest  series  of  physiologies  published  since  the  recent  agitation  regarding  the  systematic  study 
of  physiology  and  hygiene,  including  scientific  temperance  instruction,  in  our  public  schools.  It  repre- 
sents the  latest  phases  of  scientific  research  and  study,  combined  with  the  best  methods  of  instruction. 
The  books  have  been  arranged  in  accordance  with  modern  experimental  methods  and  particular  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  treatment  of  alcohol  and  other  narcotics  and  to  the  subject  of  right  living. 

Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene.     For  High  Schools.     By  Henry  F.  Hewes,  M.  D.?  In- 
structor in  Physiological  and  Clinical  Chemistry,  Harvard  University  Medical  School. 

Price,  $1.00 

With  experimental  work  this  book  gives  a  connected  outline  of  the  processes  which  accomplish  the 
maintenance  of  life  in  the  body  and  of  the  rules  of  hygiene  which  it  is  necessary  to  follow  in  order  to 
facilitate  their  harmonious  action.  Chapters  are  included  upon  the  nature  and  action  of  bacteria  in 
connection  with  infectious  diseases,  and  also  upon  physical  culture  and  gymnasium  exercises. 

Elementary  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene.     For  Higher  Grammar  Grades.     By  Win- 
field  S.  Hall,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology,  Northwestern   University  Medical 

School,        ........  Price,  75  cents 

Treated  according  to  the  inductive  method,  beginning  with  the  easily  observed  facts  of  plant  physiol- 
ogy and  leading  by  comparison  up  to  human  physiology  and  hygiene.  Simple  illustrations  and  experi- 
ments, but  no  dissections,  are  presented  in  connection  with  the  physiological  facts.  A  particular 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  lessons  on  domestic  economy  which  form  a  noteworthy  contribution  to  one 
of  the  most  important  problems  of  sociology. 

Intermediate  Physiology  and  Hygiene,     For  Fifth  and  Sixth  Year  Pupils,  or  corresponding 

classes  in  ungraded  schools.     By  Winfield  S.  Hall,  Ph.D.,  M.^D.,  and  Jeannette  Winter 

Hall,  Special  Teacher  of  Physiology,  Berwyn,  111.  .  .  Price,  40  cents 

The  illustrations  are  a  marked  feature  of  this  book,  including  both  mechanical  diagrams  and  attrac- 
tive pictures  designed  to  interest  the  pupil.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  simple  comparisons  of 
the  bodies  of  human  beings  and  of  the  lower  animals.  The  object  of  this  comparative  study  is  to 
impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  unity  of  nature  and  to  cultivate  in  him  a  love  and  sympathy 
for  the  lower  animals. 

New  Century  Primer  Of  Hygiene.     First   Book   for    Pupils'    Use.     By   Jeannette    Winter 
Hall.  .  .  .  ,  .  .  .        \.  P^ige,  30  cents 

A  simple  and  attractive  presentation  of  the  elementary  facts  of  physiology  for  pu 
year  grade.     The  language  used  is  free  from   technical  terms  and  readily   comprehe* 
while  familiar  facts  are  used  to  emphasize  the  principles   discussed.     Brief  bbjeet 
physiology  are  given,  together  with  a  simple  treatment  of  the  most  important  ^s'1 
tains  numerous  illustrations  and  useful  and  practical  suggestions. 
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HOLIDAY  RAMBLES  ON  BRITISH  SOIL 

F  one  has  but  limited  time  to  visit  the  mother 
country,  the  bicycle  is  his  best  friend  in  fa- 
vorable weather.  With  it  he  is  carried  at 
once  into  the  heart  of  things  and  to  the  homes 
of  the  people,  for  the  travel-stained  wheelman 
naturally  avoids  pretentious  hotels. 

We  speak  from  experience,  for  all  our  win- 
ter's work  has  been  brightened  by  the  delightful 
recollections  of  just  such  a  holiday  in  the 
British  Isles.  Long  before  this  we  have  prom- 
ised ourselves  the  pleasure  of  sharing  some  of 
these  experiences  with  Journal  readers,  but 
more  pressing  issues  have  claimed  our  space. 

Wales  is  too  often  omitted  from  the  itinerary 
of  the  hasty  traveller,  to  his  distinct  loss,  if  he 
but  knew  it.  Perhaps  we  too  should  have 
passed  its  charms  by  had  we  not  set  apart  a 
week  to  go  "  ancestoring,"  a  search  rewarded  by 
finding  the  home  of  our  forefathers,  a  stately 
old-fashioned  mansion,  part  of  whose  towers 
antedate  the  Norman  conquest. 

All  the  way  from  Chester,  the  gateway  to 
North  Wales,  the  country  is  one  continual  sur- 
prise and  delight,  a  panorama  of  wild  loveliness ; 
forest-clad  hills,  rugged  mountain  passes  inter- 
rupted by  gorges,  shimmering  lakes,  and  wind- 
ing in  and  out  among  them  all  mile  upon  mile 
of  perfect  road.    Hardly  second  in  interest,  to 


our  foreign  eyes,  were  the  peasant  villages  dot- 
ting our  path.  One  needs  but  a  glance  at  the 
neat,  white-washed  houses  and  fences,  the 
shining  slate  roofs,  relieved  from  bareness  by  the 
rose  trees  clambering  to  the  very  chimney,  to 
know  the  characteristic  virtues  of  this  people. 

Modern  civilization  has  stamped  out  much  of 
the  quaint  simplicity  of  Welsh  life.  But  there 
are  still  retreats  where  old-fashioned  gowns  and 
old-fashioned  ways  obtain.  No  matter  how 
primitive  the  cottager  or  how  humble  the  abode, 
the  stone  flagging  is  always  freshly  scrubbed 
and  the  whole  interior  shines  with  cleanliness. 
If  there  is  but  one  room,  it  is  sure  to  contain  a 
fine  old  dresser  with  its  little  store  of  brass  and 
china  handed  down  through  many  generations, 
and  many  another  precious  relic.  Poverty  is 
manifest,  but  it  is  eminently  self-respecting. 

In  sharp  contrast  were  the  peasant  homes  of 
Scotland  which  we  visited.  With  these  as  a 
standard,  one  is  almost  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  cleanliness  is  superlative  in  Wales,  compar- 
ative in  England,  and  positively  lacking  in 
Scotland.  In  one  entire  village  of  the  last  named 
country,  not  a  woman  did  we  see,  as  we  rode 
through  the  long  main  street,  in  conventional 
attire.  All  were  unkempt  and  dirty  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  and  either  barefooted,  or  per- 
haps shod  with  one  shoe  and  one  rubber,  or 
some  other  odd  combination  of  footwear. 

Independence  in  Scotland  is  almost  American 
in  its  expression,  and  the  same  spirit  which  an- 
imated Jenny  Geddes,  when  she  emphasized 
the  protest  of  her  countrymen  against  the  intro- 
duction of  the  English  liturgy  into  Scotland  by 
throwing  her  folding  stool  at  the  head  of  the  offi- 
ciating bishop,  is  abroad  in  the  land  today. 
One  does  not  need  a  map  to  tell  when  he  has 
crossed  the  Scottish  border.  He  knows  it  when 
the  downcast  eyes  and  respectful  "  Yes,  Miss," 
and  "No,  Miss,"  give  place  to  the  frank  stare 
and  blunt  "  Yes  "  and  "  No." 

When  one  gets  as  far  as  Anglesea  even  the 
beggars  are  polite.  It  was  there  we  were  ac- 
costed by  a  burly  tramp  of  most  repulsive  mien, 
and  asked  for  alms.  On  being  told  that  we  had 
nothing  for  him  he  responded,  with  a  second 
courtly  obeisance,  "  Thank  you  kindly  all  the 
same,  Miss."  At  which,  in  sheer  amazement, 
we  were  near  turning  back  to  reward  such  fine 
manners. 

The  obliging  spirit  of  the  Welsh  and  English 
is  especially  appreciated  when  one  halts  for 
refreshments  by  the  way.  On  one  such  occa- 
sion, we  had  stopped  at  a  primitive  country  inn 
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and  in  ordering  dinner  had  called  for  a  glass  of 
milk.  Everything  else  came  but  the  milk  did 
not.  Finally,  just  before  our  departure,  the 
landlady  bustled  in  with  a  foaming  beaker  and 
explained  the  delay  by  saying  that  it  took  longer 
than  usual  to  catch  the  cow  this  hot  weather,  as 
the  flies  bothered  so  !  There  was  no  thought 
of  demur  on  her  part,  if  there  was  on  the  cow's, 
at  taking  so  much  trouble  for  one  glass  of  milk 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Scotland  was  full  of  surprises,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  the  ride  through  the  Trossachs,  per- 
haps the  most  romantic  glen  in  the  Highlands 
and  certainly  the  most  famous.  The  very  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  "  bristling,"  given  in  all  the 
guide  books,  fills  one  with  nameless  apprehen- 
sion. In  our  case  this  feeling  was  heightened  by 
the  experience  of  friends  two  years  before. 
According  to  their  account  it  always  rains  in 
Scotland,  it  rains  hardest  in  the  Trossachs  \  the 
wind  always  blows  in  that  country,  and  with 
concentrated  fury  in  this  glen.  The  day  their 
coaching  party  drove  through,  neither  mackin- 
tosh nor  umbrella  was  any  protection  from  the 
elements.  Their  hairpins  were  scattered  to  the 
winds  and  with  disheveled  and  forlorn  mien  they 
presented  themselves  at  the  magnificent  Tros- 
sachs Hotel. 

Our  experience  was  quite  otherwise.  During 
the  ten  days  we  spent  in  Scotland  it  rained  but 
once,  and  that  in  the  night.  To  the  last  we 
clung  to  the  idea  that  the  Trossachs  would 
break  the  charmed  spell,  but  even  there  the 
rains  neither  descended  nor  did  the  floods 
come.  Nature  wore  her  sweetest  smile  and  had 
donned  her  freshest  attire  for  our  benefit,  and 
we  still  fail  to  appreciate  the  meaning  of  the 
term. 

It  was  our  good  fortune  to  spend  a  Sunday  in 
a  little  village  of  Northamptonshire  only  seventy 
miles  from  London,  yet  quite  unsullied  by  con- 
tact with  the  fashionable  world.  Every  cottage, 
even  the  squire  's  which  boasted  some  preten- 
sions, was  thatched,  and  the  few  tiny  windows 
date  back  to  the  time  when  each  pane  of  glass 
in  the  kingdom  was  taxed. 

The  arrival  Saturday  night,  at  sundown,  of  two 
unheralded  spinsters  from  a  foreign  land  was 
more  than  enough  to  throw  the  entire  village 
into  excitement.  Yet  the  sensation  was  hardly 
equal  to  that  of  a  friend  who  visited  Epworth 
about  the  same  time.  Learning  that  a  party  of 
Americans  was  expected  there,  a  peasant  wo- 
man walked  seven  miles  from  a  neighboring 
district  to  see  them.  Her  disappointment  was 
bitter  and  irreconcilable  when  she  found  them 
dressed,  not  in  blankets  and  feathers  as  she  had 
anticipated,  but  in  ordinary  tourist  costume. 

The  British  peasant 's   knowledge  of  Ameri- 
ans  being  largely  obtained  from  the  characters 


of  Buffalo  Bill's  Wild  West  show  and  the  abo- 
riginal relics  in  the  museum,  it  is  not  strange 
that  his  ideas  on  the  subject  are  somewhat  ha- 
zy. This,  no  doubt,  was  the  reason  why  we 
were  asked  on  one  occasion  if  we  could  talk  so 
they  could  not  understand  us. 

"  Do  you  mean  in  French  or  German?"  my 
friend  asked. 

"  Oh  no,  in  American,"  was  the  reply. 

But  to  return  to  our  little  hamlet.  The  name 
of  the  pastor  of  a  large  Congregational  church 
in  Boston,  who  years  before  had  grown  up  in 
this  village,  proved  an  open  sesame  with  these 
good  people  and  insured  their  every  hospitali- 
ty. A  few  minutes,  and  we  were  ensconced  in 
one  of  the  most  prepossessing  of  the  tiny  cot- 
tages where  every  effort  was  made  to  entertain 
us  royally.  No  apologies  were  made  for  limita- 
tions due  to  a  small  house  and  a  large  family, 
and  none  were  needed. 

This  absence  of  the  apologetic  spirit,  so  much 
a  part  of  the  New  England  housewife,  seems  to 
be  characteristic  of  the  British  matron,  be  she 
Welsh,  Scotch,  or  English.  She  rejoices  in  what 
she  has,  instead  of  lamenting  what  she  has  not. 
On  one  occasion,  when  the  only  sleeping  accom- 
modation for  two  was  a  cot  bed  of  extremely 
narrow  proportions,  attention  was  smilingly 
called  to  the  clean  white  sheets  with  which  it  was 
supplied  and  there  the  matter  ended.  Again  it 
was  the  nice  soft  water  which  we  were  given  for 
bathing,  with  nothing  said  about  the  swarms  of 
polliwogs  disporting  therein.  We  thought,  as  we 
strained  them  through  the  towel,  that  there 
might  be  occasions  on  which  hard  water  would 
be  preferable,  but  we  kept  such  ungrateful 
thoughts  to  ourselves. 

Our  village  entertainers  were  devoted  mem- 
bers of  a  dissenting  congregation,  and  the  Sun- 
day services  in  their  little  chapel  were  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  stately  ritual  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  cordial  hand  clasp  and  greetings 
afterward  reminded  one  of  little  country 
churches  at  home. 

Still  more  interesting,  and  certainly  more 
unique  in  our  experience,  was  next  morning's 
visit  to  the  parish  school.  There  was  nothing 
which  savored  of  republicanism  in  the  awed 
and  demure  expression  on  every  little  face  as 
we  entered.  In  spite  of  close  crowding  on 
comfortless  benches,  often  too  high  for  little 
feet  to  touch  the  floor,  nobody  giggled  and 
nobody  whispered. 

Bible  study  is  not  debarred  from  English 
schools  as  it  is  so  universally  in  our  own  land. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  made  a  prominent  feature. 
Whole  chapters  of  the  Bible  are  memorized  by 
the  children  in  the  primary  department,  to  say 
nothing  of  hymns  and  catechisms,  and  the  work 
is  continued  through  all  the  grades.  The  lesson 
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for  the  morning  was  the  parable  of  the  Ten  Vir- 
gins, and,  as  we  entered,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
little  tots,  with  eyes  fixed  solemnly  on  their 
teacher,  hands  folded  in  their  laps,  and  heads 
nodding  in  time  to  the  rhythmic  monotone, 
were  half  reciting,  half  chanting, 

"  And  foive  \  of  them  |  ware  woise, 
and  foive  |  ware  fewlish.11 

To  a  stranger  unaccustomed  to  the  North- 
amptonshire dialect  and  this  method  of  con- 
ducting Bible  lessons,  it  was  irresistibly  funny, 
but  to  the  children  it  was  evidently  a  life  and 
death  matter. 

The  village  contained 
its  full  share  of  quaint 
characters,  not  least  in- 
teresting among  whom 
were  two  maiden  sisters 
of  uncertain  age,  who, 
though  pillars  in  the 
church  and  celebrated 
makers  of  what  the  na- 
tives call  "  pillow-loice," 
obeyed  literally  the  Bib- 
lical injunction  "  let  not 
thy  right  hand  know  what 
thy  left  hand  doeth." 

One  illustrated  the 
process  of  lace-making  to 
the  strangers  in  the  par- 
lor while  the  other  an- 
swered frequent  calls  at 
the  kitchen  door  for 
beer,  ale  and  porter 
"not to  be  drunk  on  the 
premises,"  according  to 
a  notice  posted  conspic- 
uously above  the  thresh- 
old. 

One  does  not  wonder 
that  the  British  workingman  is  inferior  to  his 
American  cousin  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  work  produced,  when  one  sees  the  hold  which 
the  drink  habit  has  upon  this  class.  No  village 
visited  was  so  tiny  that  it  had  not  several  public- 
houses,  each  with  its  open  bar  and  constant 
stream  of  comers  and  goers.  The  terribly  hot 
wave  of  last  summer  was  but  lightly  reflected  in 
England,  yet  every  day  while  it  lasted  we  passed 
many  men  and  women,  far  from  any  village, 
unconscious  by  the  roadside.  Their  red,  bloated 
faces  and  disheveled  appearance  told  but  too 
plainly  their  pitiful  story.  Nor  is  the  habit 
confined  to  the  peasant  class.  In  the  village 
just  mentioned,  the  master  of  the  grammar 
school  was,  we  were  told,  both  a  drunkard  and 
a  gambler,  and  every  schoolmaster  who  crossed 
our  path  was  an  inveterate  smoker. 

Not  far  from  the  village  where  we  spent  that 
memorable  Sunday  lies  the  ancestral  home  of 


There  are  still  retreats  where  old-fashioned  gowns  and 
old-fashioned  ways  obtain." 


the  Washingtons.  Our  first  President  was  so 
distinctively  American  that  the  name  of  Wash- 
ington scarcely  seems  to  belong  on  British  soil, 
yet  here  in  Sulgrave  is  the  identical  manor- 
house  and  estate  bestowed  by  Henry  VIII  upon 
Laurence  Washington,  great-great-grandfather 
of  the  man  bearing  the  same  name  who  found- 
ed the  American  branch  of  the  family. 

Standing  by  itself  in  the  midst  of  several 
acres  of  open  land,  the  manor-house  is  reached 
by  a  well  worn  footpath  across  the  fields.  In 
the  early  days  it  must  have  been  the  centre  of 
quite  an  estate,  but  much  of  the  land  was  sold 

from  time  to  time  as  the 
fortunes  of  the  family 
became  reduced. 

Our  oldest  houses 
pale  into  insignificance 
beside  this  ancient  pile 
which  saw  four  centuries 
come  and  go  before  Co- 
lumbus turned  his  ships 
to  the  westward,  yet  it 
shows  little  sign  of  decay 
and  its  stone  walls  may 
bid  defiance  to  centuries 
yet  to  come. 

The  present  incum- 
bent, who  is  reaping  a 
silver  harvest  from 
American  tourists  at  one 
shilling  each,  told  us 
that  before  the  house 
passed  into  the  hands  of 
Washington  it  had  been 
an  old  monastery.  In 
proof  of  this  origin,  are 
the  quaint  religious 
symbols  carved  in  stone 
above  the  door,  and  the 
niche  in  the  wall  of  the  old  room  at  the  left  of 
the  banquet-hall,  in  which  was  kept  the  holy 
water. 

The  Washington  ownership  of  the  place  is 
proved  by  their  coat  of  arms,  from  which  our 
stars  and  stripes  was  designed,  carved  in  stone 
above  the  monastic  symbols.  T^T 

All  the  rooms  of  the  house  are  large  and 
rather  imposing,  even  for  the  present.  They 
contain  huge  fireplaces,  oak  floors,  one  of 
which  has  a  deep  stone  border,  unfinished  rafters 
overhead,  and  heavy  oak  doors  which  we  could 
scarcely  move  on  their  hinges,  bound  with 
iron  and  black  with  age  like  all  the  wood-work. 
Quaint  oak  cupboards  are  built  into  the  walls 
of  the  kitchen  and  dining-room,  and  there  is 
of  course  the  secret  closet  with  its  sliding  panel. 
In  this  retreat  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  once 
concealed  on  her  pony. 

No  relics  of  the  family  other  than  the  house 
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itself  remain.  Until  recently,  in  the  little  church 
near  by  were  memorial  tablets  representing  the 
four  sons  and  seven  daughters  of  Laurence 
Washington  in  two  rows,  graduated  according 
to  height,  the  girls  with  funny  caps  tied  under 
their  chins  and  queer  mediaeval  gowns.  Alto- 
gether this  was  a  most  valuable  bit  of  grotesque 
art  as  well  as  of  ancient  history,  and  its  loss—  for 
it  was  recently  stolen — is  almost  irreparable. 

Only  a  few  miles  away,  in  the  village  church 
of  Towcester,  is  one  of  the  very  few  old  Bibles 
in  England  still  chained  to  the  reading  desk  as 
commanded  by  Henry  VIII.  It  is  somewhat 
larger  than  the  ordinary  pulpit  Bible,  with  huge 
brown,  almost  black,  leathern  covers,  and  is 
printed  partly  in  Latin,  partly  in  old  English. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  at  this  old  relic  with- 
out realizing  how  even  the  plans  of  selfish  mon- 
archs  may  be 
overruled  for 
good.  The 
Ki  ng's  one 
thought  was  to 
assert  his  sov- 
ereignty in  the 
face  of  the 
Papal  Bull. 
God's  plan  was 
to  give  a  free 
Bible  to  a  free 
people,  and 
Henry  VIII  was 
the  chosen  in- 
strument b  y 
which  the 
wrath  of  man 
was  made  to 
praise  Him.  A 
common    Bible 


The  ancestral  home  of  the  Washington  family,  Sulgrave,  England 


and  a  common  language,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  agencies,  have  helped  to  strengthen 
the  ties  of  blood  which  unite  us  to  the  mother 
country.  That  these  ties  are  growing  stronger 
year  by  year  no  one  can  doubt  who  visits  the 
British  people  in  their  homes  and  hears  on  all 
sides  the  sincere  expressions  of  good-will,  both 
individual  and  national.  The  few  unpleasant 
memories  of  the  past  are  well  nigh  forgotten, 
and  the  incoming  century  promises  a  closeness 
of  friendship  between  the  kinsfolk  of  these  two 
great  Anglo-Saxon  nations  which  no  other 
power  will  dare  to  challenge. 

Henrietta  Amelia  Mirick. 


DETERMINATION 

A  man  said  unto  his  angel : 

"  My  spirits  are  fallen  thro' 
And  I  can  not  carry  this  battle, 

O  brother  !  what  shall  I  do?" 

Then  said  to  the  man  his  angel : 
"  Thou  wavering,  foolish  soul, 

Back  to  the  ranks  !     What  matter 
To  win  or  to  lose  the  whole, 

"  As  judged  by  the  little  judges 
Who  harken  not  well,  nor  see  ? 

Not  thus  by  the  outer  issue 
The  Wise  shall  interpret  thee. 

"  Thy  will  is  the  very,  the  only, 
The  solemn  event  of  things ; 

The  weakest  of 
hearts  defying 

Is  stronger 
than  all  these 
Kings. 

"While  Kings 
of  eternal  evil 

Yet  darken 
the  hills  about, 
Thy  part  is  with 
broken  sabre 

To  win  on 
the  last  re- 
doubt. 

"To    fear  not 
sensible  failure, 
Nor      covet 
the  game  at  all, 
But      fighting, 
fighting,    fight- 
ing, 
Die,  driven  against  the  wall !  "  ' 

— Louise  Imogene  Guiney. 


AMERICANISM 


Today  is  the  day  of  battle, 
The  brunt  is  hard  to  bear ; 

Stand  back,  all  ye  who  falter, 
Make  room  for  those  who  dare. 

— Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 


Our  democracy  means  that  we  have  no  priv- 
ileged class,  no  class  that  is  exempt  from  the 
duties  or  deprived  of  the  privileges  that  are 
implied  in  the  words  "  American  citizenship." 
Now  that  principle  itself  has  two  sides  to  it,  for 
all  of  us  would  be  likely  to  dwell  continually  upon 
one  side,  that  all  have  equal  rights.  It  is  more 
important  that  we  should  dwell  on  the  other 
side ;  that  is,  that  we  all  have  our  duties  and 
that  the  rights  can  not  be  kept  unless  the  duties 
are  performed. 

— Theodore  Roosevelt. 
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Primary  Lessons 


SELF-CONTROL 

"Self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-control, 
These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign  power." 

WHEN  the  present  King  of  England  was  a 
boy  of  ten  years,  he  visited  with  his 
mother  the  great  exposition  of  1851. 
It  was  not  long  before  something  attracted  his 
attention  and  he  began  to  handle  it. 

"  Can't  you  read?  "  inquired  the  Queen,  rap- 
ping his  fingers  and  pointing  to  the  placard 
"  Don't  touch  !  "  "  Remember  that  laws  were 
made  for  you  to  obey  as  well  as  for  others." 

In  most  children's  lives  there  is  a  time  when 
the  spirit  of  lawlessness  breaks  out,  seemingly 
in  spite  of  every  effort  to  prevent  it ;  when  win- 
dows are  broken  and  orchards  robbed  even  by 
youngsters  who  have  had  the  most  careful  bring- 
ing up. 

Arbitrary  commands  are  of  little  permanent 
value  at  such  times.  They  but  gloss  over 
the  surface  of  things,  while  leaving  the  child's 
nature  unchanged.  What  is  needed  is  instruc- 
tion which  will  turn  these  youthful  energies  into 
right  channels.  Make  your  pupils  realize  that 
they  are  already  citizens  of  this  country  as 
truly  as  are  their  fathers  and  older  brothers,  and 
that  the  first  duty  of  such  citizenship  is  self- 
government  or  self-control. 

Every  child  knows  that  laws  exist  in  our 
country,  as  well  as  rules  at  home  and  in  the 
school.  Show  that  every  such  regulation  is  for 
them  to  obey  as  well  as  for  their  elders.  Explain 
to  them  the  difference  between  liberty  and  law- 
lessness, and  show  that  one  can  become  a  good 
citizen,  as  he  becomes  a  good  farmer  or  me- 
chanic, only  by  working  at  it  every  day. 

CO 

WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY  SELF-CONTROL 

Take  the  happenings  in  your  own  schoolroom 
as  the  basis  for  lessons  on  self-control  and  kin- 
dred topics  in  morals.  Opportunities  occur 
almost  daily  which  can  be  used  to  influence 
without  offending  the  child. 

Perhaps  some  one  has  seen  a  runaway  horse 
and  is  eager  to  tell  about  it.  Give  him  a  chance 


to  do  so.  Ask  if  any  one  else  ever  saw  a  horse 
running  away.  What  made  him  run  ?  How  do 
we  prevent  horses  from  running  away? 

Let  the  children  tell  what  they  know  about 
the  harness  which  horses  wear ;  how  horses  are 
guided  by  the  driver ;  why  they  are  hitched  to  a 
post  or  a  weight  when  left  standing  in  the  street, 
or  to  the  manger  when  they  are  put  into  the  barn. 
Why  is  it  that  people  can  go  where  they  please, 
while  a  horse  must  wait  for  his  master  to  tell  him 
where  to  go? 

Most  of  the  children  will  have  the  right 
thought  even  if  they  can  not  express  it  in  words. 
Let  them  all  try  to  do  so,  then  write  on  the  board 
the  sentence, 

We  can  control  ourselves,  the  horse  can  not. 

Explain  what  is  meant  by  self-control.  That 
it  is  the  power  to  hold  ourselves  in  and  keep 
from  doing  what  we  ought  not,  just  as  the  horse 
is  held  in  by  the  reins.  We  can  do  this  for  our- 
selves, and  when  we  do  not,  wre  put  ourselves  in 
the  same  class  with  the  horse  which  can  not  think 
and  decide. 

Tell  stories  to  illustrate  ways  in  which  we  can 
control  ourselves.     One  may  be  about 

DONALD  AND  HIS  DOG 

"  Is  he  really  for  me,  will  he  be  all  my  dog?" 
asked  Donald  when  his  father  came  home  one 
night  with  a  beautiful. little  puppy. 

"  Yes,  he  is  your  dog.  But  you  must  treat 
him  just  as  kindly  as  you  would  want  to  be 
treated  if  you  were  the  dog,  and  he  your  master." 

"  Oh,  I  will,"  said  Donald  joyously,  and  away 
he  ran  to  play  with  Fritz. 

A  few  weeks  later  Donald  went   to   the  sea- 
shore with  his  father  and  mother  and  Fritz,  and  * 
such  good  times  as  he  had  there.     He   would 
throw  sticks  into  the  ocean  and  Fritz  would  swim 
after  them  bringing  them  out  to  his  little  master. 

One  day  Fritz  got  tired  after  he  had  been  in 
the  water  a  good  many  times.  He  looked  up 
pleadingly  into  Donald's  face  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  Please  don't  send  me  in  again  just  now,  I  want 
to  rest." 

But  Donald  was  not  tired  and  he  paid  no  at- ' 
tention  to  Fritz'  pleading  look.  When  the  little  • 
dog  finally  lay  down  and  refused  to  go,  he  struck- 
him  several  times  until  Fritz  finally  ran  home  • 
and  left  him. 

"  Fritz  is  a  bad  dog.  He  doesn't  mind  and  I 
don't  like  him  any  more,"  he  told  his  father  at 
dinner. 

Donald's  father  looked  grave  when  he  had  i 
heard  the  whole  story.  ,     '• 

"  A  boy  that  can  not  control  himself  is  not 
fitted  to  have  pets,"  he  said  finally.  "  He  cer- 
tainly will  not  know  how  to  give  them  orders.  I ' 
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am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  take  Fritz  back  to  his 
old  master." 

"Oh,  please  don't  !"  begged  Donald.  "  I'll 
never  strike  him  again.  Won't  you  try  me  once 
more?" 

Donald  did  have  another  chance  and  he  nev- 
er abused  Fritz  again.  He  often  used  to  feel 
very  impatient  with  his  pet,  but  the  thought  of 
how  near  he  had  come  to  losing  him  made  him 
control  his  temper  and  learn  to  speak  and  act 
gently. 

Why  did  Donald's  father  say  that  his  little 
boy  ought  not  to  have  pets  until  he  could  con- 
trol himself?  How  did  Donald  learn  self-con- 
trol? What  good  did  it  do  him?  How  was  it 
a  good  thing  for  others  ? 

Tell  Mrs.  Ewing's  Story  of  a  Short  Life  to  the 
children.  What  did  the  boy  in  this  story  want 
to  become  ?  What  prevented  him  ?  How  was 
he  a  good  soldier  after  all  ?  Why  is  it  nobler  to 
conquer  one's  self  than  to  defeat  an  enemy? 

Write  on  the  board,  for  all  the  children  to 
learn,  what  the  wise  King  of  Israel  said  : 

"  He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the 
mighty,  and  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  that 
taketh  a  city." 

0) 

HOW   WE  CAN  CONTROL  OURSELVES 

We  have  found  now  that  what  is  meant  by 
self-control  is  the  power  to  manage  or  control 
ourselves.  We  can  do  this  in  many  ways.  One 
way  is  to  shut  our  mouths  tightly,  just  as  Leonard 
learned  to  do,  when  we  want  to  say  cross  or 
naughty  words.  Another  way  is  to  treat  every 
body  and  every  thing  kindly,  even  though  we 
may  not  feel  any  more  like  it  than  Donald  some- 
times did. 

What  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  we  can 
control  ourselves  at  home  ?  at  school  ?  in  church  ? 
at  an  entertainment?  at  play? 

Tell  the  children  that  in  olden  times  every 
-city  had  a  high  wall  built  around  it  to  keep  out 
4ts  enemies.  Show  pictures  of  such  a  city, 
pointing  out  the  gates  by  which  those  who  lived 
inside  could  go  out  or  in  just  as  they  wished. 
Whenever  an  enemy  threatened  the  city,  these 
:gates  were  specially  guarded,  because  they  were 
the  only  ways  by  which  it  could  be  entered. 

We  can  imagine  that  our  bodies  are  a  sort  of 
wall  built  around  our  real  selves  to  keep  out  en- 
emies which  might  do  us  harm.  What  are  the 
■gateways  in  this  body  wall  which  we  need  to 
.guard?  How  are  we  practicing  self-control 
when  we  guard  our  lips  against  the  taste  of  beer 
or  the  first  cigarette?  When  we  guard  our 
■hands  from  taking  what  does  not  belong  to   us? 


When  we  guard  our  feet  from  going  where   they 
ought  not  ? 

Get  the  children's  own  ideas  in  regard  to 
methods  of  self-control,  and  devise  ways  in  which 
they  may  have  abundant  practice  in  this  cardi- 
nal virtue. 

(3) 

WHAT  SELF-CONTROL  DOES  FOR  PEOPLE 

Show  pictures  of  General  Miles  and  Admiral 
Dewey  in  their  uniforms.  Then  tell  about  the 
training  schools  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis 
where  boys  are  fitted  for  the  army  and  navy. 

Why  is  the  discipline  so  strict  in  these 
schools?  Explain  why  our  naval  and  military 
cadets  are  not  allowed  to  do  as  they  please,  and 
why  every  soldier  and  sailor  must  learn  to  obey 
before  he  can  be  trusted  to  command  others. 
Tell  the  secret  of  Admiral  Farragut's  success. 

When  he  was  only  a  boy  he  went  to  sea  with 
his  father  who  was  in  command  of  a  small  navy. 
Many  of  the  sailors  were  rough,  wicked  men  and 
the  boy  soon  fell  into  their  bad  ways. 

One  day  his  father  called  him  into  the  cabin 
and  asked  him  what  he  meant  to  be  when  he 
became  a  man.  "  I  shall  tread  the  quarter-deck 
and  command  as  you  do,"  he  answered. 

"  No,  David,  no  boy  ever  trod  the  quarter- 
deck with  such  habits  as  you  have.  You  will  be 
a  poor,  miserable,  drunken  sailor  before  the 
mast,  kicked  and  curled  about  the  world,  and 
die  in  some  fever  hospital  in  a  foreign  clime, 
unless  you  change  your  whole  course  of  life." 

David  Farragut  did  change  his  life,  and  he 
changed  it  at  once. 

He  never  uttered  another  oath,  he  never 
drank  another  drop  of  intoxicating  liquor,  he 
never  again  gambled,  and  his  determination  and 
self-control  made  him  our  first  admiral  and 
most  honored  naval  officer. 

After  telling  this  story,  question  the  children: 
about  it.  Why  did  David's  father  think  his  son 
would  grow  up  only  a  poor  drunken  sailor? 
What  kind  of  a  man  did  he  become?  In  what 
ways  did  he  learn  to  control  himself? 

What  do  we  want  to  be  when  we  are  grown 
up?  What  habits  will  we  need  to  have  to  be 
successful  in  whatever  business  we  follow? 
What  habits  will  be  likely  to  make  us  fail?  How 
will  self-control  help  ?  Tell  some  things  it  has 
done  for  us  already. 

(4) 

SOME  THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

Write  on  the  board  the  main  points  to  he 
remembered,  as  each  topic  is  taken  up  in  class, 
and  review  these  as  often  as  occasion  requires. 
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Every  child  in  the  United  States  is  a  ruler. 

Everybody  must  learn  to  obey  before  he  can 
command. 

We  need  to  control  our  eyes,  our  ears,  our 
mouths,  our  hands,  and  our  feet,  and  see  that 
they  do  right. 

We  need  to  control  ourselves  at  home,  in  the 
schoolroom,  on  the  street  and  the  playground, 
in  every  public  meeting,  and  wherever  we  are. 

Self-control  will  help  us  do  everything  better 
than  we  could  otherwise  do  it,  and  so  help  us 
to  make  the  most  of  our  lives. 


is  between  these  two  of  the  greatest  days   of 
our  national  history." 

"  Four  months  and  twelve  days,  ma'am." — 


Exchange. 


The  great  aim  of  kindergarten  work  is  not  to 
show  the  child  how,  but  so  to  guide  him  that 
he  may  be  taught  to  stand  alone,  and  firmly, 
too,  upon  his  own  little 
ieet;  to  use  his  own 
little  hands,  and  his  own 
little  mind  as  the  guiding 
power.  It  is  not  always 
so  much  what  the  little 
one  learns,  provided  it 
be  good,  but  that  he 
develop  the  power  of 
self-control,  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  nec- 
essary qualities  leading 
to  self-reliance. — W.  H. 
Scott. 


The  heroes  of  mankind  are  the  mountains, 
the  highlands  of  the  moral  world.  They  diver- 
sify its  monotony ;  they  furnish  the  water-shed 
of  its  history,  as  the  Grampians  or  the  Alps  or 
the  Andes  which  tower  over  the  lowlands  and 
fertilize  the  plains,  and  divide  the  basin  of  the 
world  of  nature.  They  are  the  "  full-welling 
fountain-heads  of  change,  as  well  as  the  serene 
heights  of  peace." — Dean  Stanley. 


Society  can  no    more 
<exist     without      govern- 
ment,   in    one   form    or 
another,  than  man  with- 
out society.     Such  being 
the  case,  it  follows  that 
the  worst  form  of  govern- 
ment is  better  than  anar- 
chy; and  that  individual 
liberty  must  be  subordi- 
nate to  whatever  power 
may    be     necessary     to 
protect    society   against, 
destruction  from  without.- 


To  be  free  man  needs 
to    know    the    value    of 
The    liberty 
man's  nature 
restrained   by 
liberty    unre- 
is    dangerous 
but     a 
freedom 


freedom, 
suited  to 
is  liberty 
law  ;  and 
strained, 
licentiousness 
constitutional 


i4  He  would  throw  sticks  into  the  ocean  and  Fritz  would  swim 
after  them." 


will  secure  all  the  bless- 
ings of  human  life,  and 
give  everything  of  power 
and  true  glory  which 
belong  to  a  civilized 
and  Christian  state. — 
Reverdy  Johnson. 

It  is  not  the  great  sins 
of  the  wicked  people 
that  bring  ruin  to  the 
world,  it  is  the  follies  and 
failings  of  those  who 
should  be  most  true  and 
most  faithful,  and  so 
help  to  save  the  world, 
but  do  not  do  it. 

— W.  S.  Frost. 


anarchy    within,    or 
—John  C.  Calhoon. 


"On  what  day  is  Washington's  birthday?" 
the  teacher  inquired. 

"Twenty- second  of  February,"  answered 
the  class. 

"And  Independence  Day?" 

"The  Fourth  of  July." 

"What  is  the  difference  between  the  two 
•days?" 

This  seemed  to  be  a  poser,  and  no  reply  was 
forthcoming.  Finally  a  youngster  who  had  been 
scribbling  on  a  piece  of  paper  held  up  his  hand. 

"  Good  for  you,  Johnny,"  said  the  teacher, 
•encouragingly  ;  "  now  tell  us  what  the  difference 


LINCOLN,  THE  MAN  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

When  the  Norn-Mother  saw  the  Whirlwind  Hour? 
Greatening  and  darkening  as  it  hurried  on, 
She  bent  the  strenuous  heavens  and  came  down 
To  make  a  man  to  meet  the  mortal  need. 
She  took  the  tried  clay  of  the  common  road — • 
Clay  warm  yet  with  the  genial  heat  of  Earth, 
Dashed  through  it  all  a  strain  of  prophecy ; 
Then  mixed  a  laughter  with  the  serious  stuff. 
It  was  a  stuff  to  wear  for  centuries, 
A  man  that  matched  the  mountains,  and  com- 
pelled 
The  stars  to  look  our  way  and  honor  us. 

— Edwin  Markham. 
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da  im 

Ul  \^        Intermediate  Work 


THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPEN- 
DENCE 


A 


NECESSARY  condition  of  liberty  is  that 
the  possessor  shall, know  how  to  use  it. 
Goethe's  dictum,  that 

"  He  only  earns  his  freedom  and  existence 
Who  daily  conquers  them  anew," 

was  spoken  of  the  individual,  but  it  is  equally 
true  of  a  state  in  which  the  people  rule. 

We  are  apt  to  settle  back  in  the  conviction 
that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  made  us 
a  free  nation  for  all  time,  and  that  all  that  is 
necessary  now  is  to  let  well  enough  alone. 

Just  the  opposite  is  true.  Freedom  in  the 
United  States  means  self-government.  It  does 
not  mean  and  never  has  meant  the  throwing  off 
of  all  restraints,  but  rather  the  privilege  of 
regulating  our  own  acts  and  enjoying  for  our- 
selves the  benefits  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,  as  far  only  as  these  do  not  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  others. 

The  only  way  to  forestall  anarchy  and  all 
forms  01  municipal  corruption  is  to  impress  in- 
delibly upon  every  child's  mind  the  great 
principles  of  self-government,  to  make  clear  to 
him  that  liberty  imposes  obligations  as  well  as 
confers  privileges,  and  that  he  who  would 
live  in  a  free  country  must  assume  the  duties 
of  such  citizenship  as  cheerfully  as  he  claims 
its  rights. 

What  the  Magna  Charta  is  to  England  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  is  to  America,  and 
study  of  this  historic  document  will  show  the 
principles  for  which  the  founders  of  this  govern- 
ment fought  and  bled,  and  which  they  left  as  a 
sacred  trust  to  us  their  descendants. 

THE  STORY  OF  ITS  ORIGIN 

If  United  States  history  has  been  studied  in 
the  grammar  grades  during  the  year,  a  brief  re- 
view of  the  events  which  led  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  will  give  the  necessary  setting. 
If  it  has  not,  get  together  all  available  school 
histories  and  select  from  each  short  passages  to 


be   read    aloud    showing  the  condition    of   the 
colonies  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 

Bring  pictures  into  class  of  the  dress  worn 
in  those  days,  of  some  of  the  famous  houses 
of  the  time,  or  of  colonial  furniture  and  similar 
relics ;  anything,  in  fact,  which  will  help  to 
make  the  period  real  and  to  arouse  interest. 

Have  the  class  find  when  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  written,  and  how  long  we 
have  celebrated  the  Fourth  of  July  as  a  national 
holiday.     Who  was  chosen  to  write  it? 

To  whom  was  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence addressed?  Study  the  relation  of  the 
colonies  to  King  George,  and  find  why  they 
owed  him  allegiance.  How  were  the  colonies 
governed  before  the  Revolution? 

THE    OBJECT    OF    THE    DECLARATION 

The  next  thing  is  to  show  why  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  necessary,  and  the  object 
which  its  signers  had  in  view.  If  it  was  right 
for  the  colonists  to  refuse  to  obey  the  laws  of 
the  King,  why  is  it  not  right  now  for  anybody  to 
refuse  to  obey  any  law  that  he  does  not  like? 

Read  the  Declaration  aloud  slowly  and  ask 
the  class  to  write  down  all  the  reasons  it 
gives  for  the  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the 
mother  country.  What  illustrations,  given  in 
any  school  history,  can  be  quoted  to  show  that 
all  their  grievances  were  real  ? 

Bring  out  some  of  the  particulars  in  which 
the  government  of  the  colonies  differed  from 
that  of  the  United  States,  showing  that 

The  colonists  had  no  voice  in  forming  their 
government. 

They  could  not  choose  their  own  governors- 
or  remove  those  who  oppressed  them. 

They  were  not  represented  in  the  English 
Parliament  which  taxed  them. 

They  had  no  redress  when  unjust  laws  were 
passed  in  England  against  them. 

The  object  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence was  to  secure  for  the  colonists  in  America, 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  which  theyj  had 
had  before  they  left  England,  and  which  they 
could  not  now  obtain  from  the  King.  ~^ 

Show  that  no  such  causes  for  complaint  exist 
in  America  today  because 

The  people  of  the  United  States  formed  their 
own  government  at  the  outset.  ^ 

They  either  elect  directly  all  their  officers,, 
or  else  elect  those  who  appoint  them. 

They  elect  all  the  representatives  who  tax 
them  and  make  their  laws. 

They  can  make  or  repeal,  through  their  rep- 
resentatives, just  such  laws  as  they  wish. 

The  great  difference  between  the  two  forms  of 
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government  is  that  if  the  people  in  the  United 
States  do  not  like  any  particular  law,  they  can 
vote  for  other  men  who  will  change  it.  The 
early  colonists  had  no  voice  at  all  in  such  a  matter. 
Show  that  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  the  two  cases  ■  and  that  a  people 
never  have  the  right  to  rebel  against  their  gov- 
ernment or  to  refuse  to  obey  its  commands  un- 
less there  is  positively  no  other  alternative. 

THE  DUTIES  OF  A  FREE  PEOPLE 

Nobody  can  read  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence without  learning,  even  if  he  did  not  know 
it  before,  that  the  founders  of  this  nation 
thought  that  all  people  are  entitled  to  life,  lib- 
erty and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  that  the 
government  under  which  they  live  should  see  to 
it  that  they  have  these  privileges.  But  compar- 
atively few  persons  stop  to  think  that  the  Decla- 


What  are  the  present  rights  of  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States?  What  are  his  duties?  Make 
it  clear  that  we  do  not  have  to  form  a  govern- 
ment for  ourselves,  or  even  decide  what  kind 
of  a  government  we  will  have,  because  this  work 
has  already  been  done,  but  we  do  have  to  take 
care  that  the  government  of  which  every  one  of 
us  forms  a  part  continues  to  live  up  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  which  it  had  its- 
origin,  and  that  we  protect  the  rights  of  others 
as  carefully  as  we  claim  our  own. 

What  are  the  rights  of  others  which  we  are 
thus  bound  to  protect?  We  can  not  go  any- 
where without  finding  some  of  them.  At  school 
every  pupil  has  the  right  to  study  his  lessons 
undisturbed,  and  it  is  our  duty  not  to  distract  his 
attention  by  whispering  or  any  other  kind  of 
interruption. 

What  are  the  rights  of  teachers  which  we   are 
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ration  implies  something  else  which  is  quite  as 
important,  and  that  is  that  everybody  owes  cer- 
tain duties  to  the  government. 

What  are  these  duties  which  are  justly  required 
of  a  people  ?  Read  the  Declaration  again  with 
this  in  mind  and  bring  out  the  facts  that 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  free  people  to  form  a  gov- 
ernment for  themselves  instead  of  living  in  an- 
archy, a  condition  in  which  nobody  pays  any 
attention  to  the  rights  of  others  but  tries  only  to 
get  all  he  can  for  himself. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  free  people  to  establish 
the  kind  of  government  which  will  best  secure 
the  safety  and  happiness  of  all  its  citizens. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  free  people  to  uphold  the 
government  which  they  have  formed  and  to  see 
that  it  protects  the  rights  of  its  citizens. 

*From  the   memorial  tablet   over   the  tomh 


bound  to  respect?  of  our  parents?  our  friends? 
of  strangers  whom  we  meet? 

How  does  one  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
others  when  he  smokes  a  cigarette?  when  he 
uses  bad  language  or  drinks  any  intoxicating 
liquor?  Bring  out  as  many  other  illustrations 
of  rights  and  duties  as  time  allows,  until  the 
underlying  principle  is  thoroughly  familiar. 

Among  the  ancients,  those  whose  brave  deeds 
for  their  country  insured  their  lasting  fame  were 
known  as  the  Immortals.  The  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  who  took  their 
lives  in  their  hands  in  order  to  form  a  govern- 
ment for  themselves  and  their  descendants 
which  should  give  equal  rights  and  privileges  to 
all,  stand  high  in  the  list  of  America's  Immor- 
tals, and  with  them  belongs  also  the  name  of 
every  citizen  who  carries  on  their  work. 

of  Laurence  Washington  in  Sulgrave 
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THE  CONSTITUTION 

IN  the  age  of  chivalry,  all  youths  of  noble  birth 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  they 
should  be  created  knights.  No  labor  was 
too  arduous  and  no  sacrifice  too  great  that 
brought  this  coveted  honor  a  little  nearer,  and 
when  the  supreme  moment  arrived  each  candi- 
date prepared  for  it  by  a  night  of  fasting  and 
prayer  before  the  altar. 

In  our  day  citizenship  takes  the  place  of 
knighthood,  and  nobody  thinks  much  about  it, 
although  the  privileges  it  confers  and  the  op- 
portunities it  offers  are  immeasurably  superior  to 
anything  that  feudalism  could  boast. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  practical  in  living,  but 
in  thought  one  must  ever  have  ideals.  While 
the  romantic  conception  of  life  which  appealed 
to  the  mediaeval  youth  is  out  of  place  today, 
every  boy  and  girl  owes  as  real  a  service  to  his 
country  and  needs  as  ample  preparation  for  it. 

Lawlessness  at  home  is  a  danger  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  the  incursions  of  any  foreign  foe, 
and  the  only  way  to  combat  it  successfully  is  to 
implant  in  the  mind  of  every  youth  an  abiding 
reverence  for  the  laws  and  institutions  of  his 
native  land. 

An  encouraging  step  in  this  direction  is  the 
raising  of  the  stars  and  stripes  over  the  school- 
house  and  the  memorizing  of  patriotic  songs  by 
the  children.  The  next  thing  is  to  study  the 
great  historical  documents  which  are  the  foun- 
dation of  our  government,  and  especially  the 
Constitution  itself. 

ITS    ADOPTION 

Picture  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  asking  the  class   to   notice 

The  necessity  for  a  strong  central  government. 
The  kind  of  government  already  in  force. 
Its  defects  and  weakness. 

Its  one  advantage  in  accustoming  the  people  to  the 
idea  of  union. 

The  attempts  made  to  alter  and  improve  it. 
The  new  government  which  was  established. 
The  difficulties  met  with. 


Compromises  which  were  found  necessary. 
The  first  national  issue  and  the  formation  of  the  first 
political  paities  for  and  against  its  support. 

The  men  most  prominent  in  changing  the  government. 
How  the  Constitution  was  ratified. 

ITS  MAIN  PROVISIONS 

The  first  study  of  the  Constitution  should  be 
along  broad,  general  lines,  the  object  being  to 
familiarize  the  student  with  its  main  features, 
rather  than  confuse  him  with  details. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  take  up  first  the 
departments  provided  by  the  Constitution  and 
the  reasons  why  each  was  deemed  necessary. 
What  are  the  principal  duties  of  each?  How 
are  the  officers  in  each  chosen?  How  does 
each  department  act  as  a  check  upon  the  others, 
thus  keeping  a  perfect  balance  of  power  ? 

Who  is  the  chief  executive  officer  in  the  na- 
tion? What  are  his  powers?  Give  an  illustra- 
tion of  each.  What  persons  are  forbidden  by  the 
Constitution  to  hold  the  office  of  President? 

Why  is  the  legislative  power  vested  in  two 
branches  instead  of  one?  What  special  powers 
belong  to  each?  When  do  they  act  together? 
What  were  the  various  steps  by  which  a  yearly 
pension  for  Mrs.  McKinley  became  a  law  ? 

What  body  decides  whether  a  given  law  is  in 
harmony  with  the  Constitution  or  not?  What 
other  powers  belong  to  the  national  Judiciary? 
What  kinds  of  cases  must  be  tried  by  it  ? 

ITS  RELATION  TO  PRESENT  PROBLEMS 

Find  how  it  is  that  the  Constitution  is  as  well 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  country  today  as 
when  it  was  first  drawn  up,  although  the  United 
States  itself  has  greatly  changed  in  every  partic- 
ular. How  may  the  Constitution  be  amended  ? 
What  are  the  chief  amendments  which  have 
already  been  made?  Why  was  each,  needed? 
What  new  amendment  has  recently  been  voted 
by  several  of  the  states? 

When  the  pupils  have  become  familiar  with 
the  general  scope  of  the  Constitution,  they  are 
ready  for  their  most  important  study,  that  of  the 
relation  of  every  citizen  to  the  government  for 
which  it  stands. 

Have  them  find  who  are  the  citizens  of  this 
country.  How  do  they  become  such?  What 
rights  does  citizenship  confer  ?  What  obligations 
does  it  impose?  How  can  one  prepare  for  citizen- 
ship?   What  does  it  mean  to  be  a  good  citizen? 

At  the  time  when  Rome  was  mistress  of  the 
world,  the  privileges  of  her  citizenship  were  ea- 
gerly sought  by  foreigners  and  vast  sums 
were  willingly  paid  to  secure  it.  The  price  of 
American  citizenship  should  be  higher  still, 
nothing  less  than  exalted  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, and  every  child  of  the  republic  should  be 
eager  to  pay  it. 
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He  serves  his  country  best 
Who  lives  pure  life  and  doeth  righteous  deeds, 
And  walks  straight  paths,  however  others  stray, 
And  leaves  his  sons,  as  uttermost  bequest, 
A  stainless  recoid,  which  all  men  may  read; 

This  is  the  better  way. 

— Susan  Coolidge. 


WRONG  IDEAS  CORRECTED 

ORGANIZED  MOTHERHOOD  IN  EDUCATION 

A  RECENT  number  of  Science  contains  a 
report  of  an  attack  upon  temperance 
physiology  in  the  public  schools,  before 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of 
.Naturalists  in  Chicago,  by  the  retiring  president, 
Professor  William  T.  Sedgwick. 
(i^He  says  the  statutes  requiring  this  study 
■"  were  passed  under  threats  and  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  a  self-constituted  oligarchy ;" and  that  it 
""  is  the  work  of  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt,  World's 
and  National  Superintendent  of  Scientific  Tem- 
perance Instruction  of  the  ^Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,"and  others  associated  with 
Tier." 

He  movingly  appeals  to  two  great  American 
-associations  for  the  advancement  of  science  to 
unite  in  appointing  a  standing  committee  to 
protect  the  state  legislatures  and  the  national 
Congress  against  us  and  our  ideas  which  he 
•characterizes  as  "  unwise,  extravagant  and  half- 
baked." 

\~  As  the  mothers,  sisters,  wives  and  daughters 
of  many  of  the  state  legislators  and  Congressmen 
"who  have  passed  these  statutes  constitute  a  part 
-of  the  "  oligarchy  "  associated  with  me  in  secur- 
ing this  legislation,  it  is  doubtful  if  these  law- 
makers have  had  a  realizing  sense  of  their  crying 
meed  of  the  protection  of  this  proposed  science 
-committee.  But  we  realize  the  need  of  scientific 
•study  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics  by 
our  men  of  official  science.  Professor  Forel, 
M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  Zurich,  after  visiting  the  Unit- 
ed States,  said  that  he  found  such  study  almost 
^completely  absent  in  the  universities  of  this 
country.    Hence,  we  promise  the  proposed  com- 


mittee courteous  welcome  and  hearty  co-opera- 
tion in  the  suppression  of  not  only  "  unwise, 
extravagant,  and  half-baked  "  ideas,  but  also  of 
the  crude  ideas,  born  of  appetite,  prejudice  and 
tradition,  that  have  not  been  smelted  and  refined 
in  the  white  heat  of  exact  investigation.  Such 
ideas  will  never  be  accepted  by  the  mothers 
who  constitute  this  organization  as  a  part  of  the 
teaching  of  their  children.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  leaders  among  us  have  been  tireless 
searchers  for  truth  on  this  subject,  and  we  have 
learned  that  some  things  popularly  accepted  are 
not  true.  We  state  this  as  no  threat,  but  as  an 
assurance  to  our  brothers  that  we  shall  weigh  their 
ideas,  just  as  we  ask  them  to  weigh  ours,  in  the 
balances  of  truth. 

WHERE  THE  TROUBLE  BEGAN 

If  this  is  unseemly,  the  trouble  began  back  in 
1639,  when  the  old  town  of  Dorchester  "  left  it  to 
the  elders  and  seven  men  of  the  town  to  decide 
whether  or  not  the  maydes  should  be  taught  with 
the  boys  English,  Latin  and  other  tongues  and 
also  writing,"  in  the  first  free  school  supported 
by  public  taxation  on  the  western  hemisphere. 

If  the  successors  of  these  elders  and  seven  men 
had  forever  said  "  No,"  the  condition  Professor 
Sedgwick  deplores  might  have  been  prevented, 
but  they  did  not,  and  "  the  maydes  "  in  this 
country  as  well  as  the  boys  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury have  been  going  to  the  school,  the  acade- 
my, and  for  less  time  to  the  college.  They  have 
studied  many  things,  among  them,  science,  gov- 
ernment and  law.  Gifted  perhaps  a  little  more 
than  their  brothers  with  that  divine  compassion 
that  seeks  to  save,  they  have  learned  how  to 
make  things  happen  to  assuage  and  prevent 
suffering,  and  thus  have  sometimes  appeared  as 
disturbers  of  ancient  usages.  Dorothea  Dix  went 
from  the  school  to  legislatures  and  parliaments 
pleading  for  the  abolition  of  the  brutal  treatment 
of  the  insane  that  men  had  long  allowed  to  exist 
in  public  institutions.  Clara  Barton  left  the 
school  to  become  "  the  angel  of  the  battlefield  " 
in  our  Civil  War,  and  to  arouse  the  United 
States  to  co-operate  with  other  civilized  nations 
under  the  banner  of  the  Red  Cross.  Such  wom- 
en will  probably  continue  to  appear  on  the  scene 
of  human  sorrow  as  long  as  pity  lives  in  woman's 
heart  and  she  is  allowed  the  education  which 
qualifies  her  to  make  that  pity  tell  for  human 
betterment. 

Charged  by  Professor  Sedgwick  with  being 
"  the  head  and  front  of  this  offending  "  in  the 
case  of  temperance  physiology  in  the  public 
schools,  I  can  only  say  that  study  of  the  problem 
led  me  to  see  that  universal  compulsory  educa- 
tion as  to  the  nature  and  effects  of  alcoholic 
drinks  and  other  narcotics,  as  a  part  of  physiol- 
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ogy  and  hygiene,  is  the  only  method  that  can 
insure  this  government  of  the  people  against  de- 
moralization and  ultimate  destruction  from 
alcoholism.  The  Woman's  ChristianTemperance 
Union  welcomed  the  method,  and  for  twenty- 
three  years  we  have  worked  together  for  it  until 
Congress  and  every  state  in  this  great  nation 
have  made  it  a  legally  required  public  school 
study.  We  make  no  apology  for  having  brought 
this  result  to  pass. 

IDEAS  NOT  OLIGARCHIES  RULE 

Professor  Sedgwick  says  that  threats  and  stifling 
influences  brought  to  bear  on  law-makers 
secured  these  statutes.  The  popular  will  has 
been  the  only  influence,  and  certainly  that 
should  check  the  waywardness  of  any  man  who 
proposes  to  ignore  the  righteous  will  of  the  peo- 
ple he  represents.  We  first  carried  this  cause  to 
the  source  of  power,  the  people ;  they  said  with 
almost  unanimous  voice  to  the  law-makers,"  We 
want  our  children  taught  this  branch,  we  want 
you  to  pass  these  laws."  Professor  Sedgwick  calls 
us  "an  oligarchy,"  a  government  by  the  few, 
"self-constituted,"  "  unofficial  propagandists." 

The  only  government  we  exercise  is  that  of 
ideas,  and  if  these  ideas  did  not  appeal  to  rea- 
son they  would  be  governing  nothing  and  no 
one  today.  We  are  unable  to  see  how  the  speci- 
fications in  any  existing  law  bring  a  "  stifling 
influence  to  bear  on  teachers  and  educators,"  as 
Professor  Sedgwick  complains,  if,  as  he  says, 
they  believe  in  having  the  dangers  in  alcoholic 
drinks  taught,  and  if  the  truth  does  not  conflict 
with  personal  habits.  As  to  our  being  few,  as 
the  term  "oligarchy"  implies,  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  is  a  great  host,  or- 
ganized in  almost  every  city,  town  and  hamlet 
in  this  land  and  in.  other  lands,  numbering  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  and  giving  the  official  su- 
perintendent of  this  department  probably  as 
large  a  constituency  as  that  which  appoints  the 
president  of  the  scientific  society  before  whom 
this  onslaught  was  made.  We  do  not  deny  being 
"  self-constituted,"  for  in  this  land  of  the  free 
the  people,  male  or  female,  without  taking  out 
permits  or  letters-patent  from  anybody,  have  the 
right  to  organize  for  the  furtherance  of  any  cause 
consistent  with  morals  and  the  public  good. 
Our  government  itself  is  self-constituted. 

Professor  Sedgwick  says  of  what  he  terms  this 
"  oligarchy  :" 

"  Signs  are  not  wanting  which  indicate  that  this  do- 
minion has  reached  its  climax  and  already  has  begun  to 
decline.  The  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  in  Chicago  within  the 
year  passed  significant  if  guarded  resolutions  drawing  at- 
tention to  this  subject." 

Just  what  did  the  resolutions  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  department  of  superintendence 
say  on  this  subject? 


"The  Department  of  Superintendence  agrees  cordially- 
with  the  special  advocates  of  the  temperance  cause  ir> 
holding  that  everything  which  public  instruction  can  da- 
rn the  battle  against  intemperance  ought  to  be  done,  and 
that  both  physiology  and  hygiene  should  be  so  taught  as 
to  leave  in  the  minds  of  children  and  youths  an  adequate 
and  proper  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
stimulants  and  narcotics  on  the  human  system.  The 
educational  side  of  this  subject  is  vitally  important  and 
demands  thorough  and  systematic  study." 

This  certainly  is  in  harmony  with  the  purposes 
of  the  friends  of  this  movement. 

HOW  SUITABLE  BOOKS  WERE  SECURED 

Professor  Sedgwick  protests  with  great  vehe- 
mence against  the  legal  provision  that  a  definite 
space  shall  be  given  in  the  school  physiologies 
to  temperance  matter.  If  the  presence  of  the 
multiplication  table  in  our  school  arithmetics 
endangered  the  future  profits  of  a  great  mon- 
eyed monopoly,  doubtless  we  should  have  to 
legislate  against  its  omission. 

As  a  result  of  such  legislation  as  Professor  . 
Sedgwick  deplores,  the  first  crude  books  which 
were  offered  for  lower  grades,  loaded  with  tech- 
nicalities and  other  unfit  matter,  have  been  so 
revised  with  an  eye  to  right  proportion  and 
adaptation  to  grade  as  to  make  them  useful 
manuals  of  instruction  for  the  great  hosts  of 
public  school  children  who  never  attend  the 
higher  grades..  To  have  waited  without  legislation 
for  the  evolution  of  this  matter  might  have  giv- 
en us  suitable  books  fifty  or  a  hundred  years 
hence,  but  it  would  have  been  most  un-Ameri- 
can thus  to  deprive  large  numbers  of  our  future 
citizens  of  their  just  right  to  this  instruction 
during  the  only  time  they  could  get  it. 

NO  SUBJECTION  TO  A  PROPAGANDA 

Professor  Sedgwick's  appeal  for  opposition  to* 
"  the  legal  subjection  of  science  and  education 
to  propaganda "  is  uncalled  for.  There  is  no 
such  subjection.  The  laws  of  this  land  require 
public  school  study  of  the  nature  and  effects  of 
alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics  as  a  part 
of  physiology  and  general  hygiene,  but  not  a. 
law  specifies  what  such  nature  and  effects  are. 
Anybody  can  write  a  text-book  on  this  subject, 
but  the  mothers  in  any  community  have  a  perfect, 
right  to  oppose  their  children  studying  such  a, 
book,  if,  in  their  judgment,  it  fails  to  teach  the 
whole  truth  against  the  most  destructive  of  hu- 
man habits.  Mothers  have  a  further  right,, 
through  organization  in  this  and  other  nations,  to 
secure  and  protect,  as  they  are  doing,  this  form, 
of  education  of  their  children,  and  to  appoint 
one  of  their  number  to  act  with  them  in  search- 
ing for  truth,  and,  aided  and  advised  by  men  of 
science,  to  refuse  indorsement  to  books  that  do 
not  contain  the  truth.  I  make  no  apology  for  the 
fact  that  it  is  my  fortune  to  have  been  thus  offi- 
cially appointed,  and  woe  is  me  if  in  this  I  fail 
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in  aught  of  my  utmost  duty,  for  history  will 
show  that  organized  motherhood,  in  securing 
.and  protecting  this  education  for  all  the  chil- 
<dren  of  this  nation,  has  overthrown  the  greatest 
peril  to  the  government  of  the  people. 

Mary  H.  Hunt. 


"  The  riches  of  the  Commonwealth 

Are  free,  strong  minds,  and  hearts  of  health ; 

And  more  to  her  than  gold  or  grain, 

The  cunning  hand  and  cultured  brain." 


The  early  Christians,  many  of  them  refined 
and  educated,  worked  on  for  the  emancipation 
of  humanity  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  unnoticed 
except  for  persecution.  They  suffered  bonds, 
banishment,  even  death  in  silence  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  no  one  would  ever  know  that 
theirs  were  martyrs'  graves.  The  fruit  of  devo- 
tion like  this  is  sure.  It  is  over  the  blood- 
marked  foot- 
prints of  such  a 
path  that  the 
highest  liberty 
has  come  to  the 
world.  To  go 
steadily  on  in  a 
work  for  human- 
ity, caring  most 
of  all  that  the 
people  be 
saved,  whether 
your  labors  are 
<ever  recognized, 
or  whether  the 
credit  of  your 
-•service  and  sac- 
rifice is  given  to 
another,  is  the 
supreme  test  of 
disinter  e  s  t  e  d 
devotion. 
Thank  God  that  he  can  trust  you  to  walk  in 
that  path  if  another  is  wearing  your  laurels. 


Not  wealth,  but  welfare  is  success.    Young  knight  advance,  fulfil  the  dream 
Of  saints  arid  sages;— thee  awaits  the  century  supreme." 


The  most  encouraging  feature  in  the  temper- 
ance work  today  is  the  gradual  but  irresistible 
demand  for  total  abstinence  made  by  modern 
busintss  conditions.  There  is  no  outlook  today 
for  a  young  man  in  surgery,  in  medicine,  in 
banking,  in  the  railroad  business,  in  short,  in 
any  professional  or  business  career,  who  is 
known  to  have  the  habit  of  tippling.  The 
great  insurance  companies  are  joining  the  rail- 
roads and  banks 
and  business 
corporations  in 
demanding  to- 
tal abstinence. 
This  demand 
will  become 
more  common, 
more  impera- 
tive, as  com- 
petition with 
the  world  be- 
comes sharper 
in  the  twentieth 
century.  The 
saloon  is  being 
condemned  by 
the  scientific 
test  of  experi- 
ment. —  J.  W. 
Bashford. 


POLLY'S  DILEMMA 


GREAT  TRUTHS 

Great  truths  are  portions  of  the  soul  of  man ; 

Great  souls  are  portions  of  Eternity; 
Each  drop  of  blood  that  ere  through  true  heart 
ran 

With  lofty  message  ran  for  thee  and  me. 

Tor  God's  law,  since  the  starry  song  began, 
Hath  been,  and  still  forevermore  must  be, 

That  every  deed  which  shall  outlast  Time's  span 
Must  goad  the  soul  to  be  erect  and  free. 

Slave  is  no  word  of  deathless  lineage  sprung — 
Too  many  noble  souls  have  thought  and  died, 

Too  many  mighty  poets  lived  and  sung, 
And  our  good  Saxon,  from  lips  purified 

With  martyr  fire,  throughout  the  world  hath  rung 
Too  long  to  have  God's  holy  cause  denied. 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 


"There's  something  that  I've  thought 
I  wish  you'd  splain  to  me, 

Why,  when  the  weather's  warm, 
There's  leaves  on  every  tree ; 

"  And  when  they  need  them  most, 
To  keep  them  warm  and  nice, 

They  lose  off  half  their  clothes 
And  look  as  cold  as  ice." 


This  is  America  !  The  Second  Illinois  regi- 
ment was  made  up  of  792  American-born  men, 
71  natives  of  Germany,  28  of  Canada,  27  of 
Norway,  24  each  of  Sweden  and  England,  15  of 
Ireland,  8  each  of  Scotland  and  Denmark,  and 
one  or  more  each  of  Russia,  Austria,  Hungary, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Mexico,  Bohemia,  India, 
Palestine,  Poland,  South  Africa,  Belgium,  Servia, 
and  Cuba. — Journal  of  Education. 
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CHILDREN  OF  MANY  COUNTRIES 

"VI.  CHINA 

ALL  American  children  know  that  when 
they  go  to  bed  tonight  the  Chinese  boys 
and  girls  away  around  on  the  other  side 
of  the  earth  will  be  just  getting  up  tomorrow 
morning,  and  if  you  study  geography  I  can  hear 
you  wisely  explaining  how  it  happens  that  they 
see  the  sun  rise  just  about  the  time  you  are  going 
to  bed  the  night  before.  It  is  really  very  con- 
fusing unless  you  know  the  reason  for  it,  as  of 
course  you  do. 

But  there  are  other  things  in  China-land  that 
would  be  just  as  confusing  to  you.  Wouldn't 
an  American  boy  think  it  queer  to  be  called 
Smith  Jack,  to  read  his  books  from  the  bottom 
of  the  page  up  toward  the  top  and  from  the  last 
page  back  to  the  first,  to  eat  his  food  with  chop- 
sticks instead  of  knives  and  forks  and  spoons, 
and  to  see  people  wearing  white  instead  of  black 
for  mourning?  Yet  all  these  things  the  Chinese 
boys  do  and  see,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  they 
think  us  just  as  queer  because  we  do  them  all 
the  other  way. 

Suppose  that  you  could  dream  of  what  the 
Chinese  boys  and  girls  are  doing  while  you  sleep. 
You  will  have  to  begin  to  dream  right  away  for 
the  young  people  get  up  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  boys,  if  they  go  to  school,  are  often 
in  their  places  by  sunrise  and  hard  at  work 
shouting  their  lessons,  as  they  study,  at  the  top 
of  their  voices,  as  do  the  boys  in  India.  As 
soon  as  any  boy  has  learned  his  lesson  he  comes 
up  to  recite  it,  and  in  doing  so  does  not  politely 
face  his  teacher  as  you  do,  but  turns  his  back  so 
that  the  teacher  may  be  sure  he  is  not  peeping 
into  the  book  in  his  teacher's  hand. 

When  he  goes  back  to  his  bench  and  table  he 
may  have  a  writing  lesson,  but  there  are  no  steel 
pens  or  lead  pencils  for  him.  Instead,  he 
uses  a  little  brush  which  he  dips  into  ink,  and  it 
it  is  no  easy  task  which  he  has  before  him  to 
learn  the  thousands  of  characters  which  stand 
for  different  sounds  and  letters.  There  are  cer- 
tain books  that  every  Chinese  boy  must  learn  if 
he  would  be  well  educated,  and  so,  day  after 
day,  with  no  Saturdays  or  Sundays  to  himself, 
and  week  after  week,  if  he  wants  to  become  a 
well  educated  man,  he  plods  away,  sometimes  for 
many  years,  before  he  can  take  the  examinations 
that  will  permit  him  to  become  an  official,  and 
all  this  time  he  is  learning  by  heart  a  few  books 
and  how  to  write  well  about  them,  and  perhaps 
how  to  compose  graceful  poetry.  By  and  by,  if 
he  is  clever,  he  may  be  able  to  pass  the  exami- 
nations and  so  get  a  government  position.  But 
it  often  happens  that  boys  become  old  men  before 
they  succeed. 

When  our  little  Chinese  friend  goes  home  for 


his  breakfast  at  10  o'clock,  he  runs  through  such 
funny  streets,  narrow  and  crowded  with  many 
things.  Eight  feet  is  usually  considered  wider 
we  are  told  by  our  friends.  Can  you  see  in  your 
dream  any  of  the  sights  described  by  one  lady 
who  has  long  lived  in  China? 

"  There  is  a  continual  pushing  through  the 
crowd  of  foot  passengers ;  of  sedan-chairs 
carried  by  servants,  with  sometimes  one  or  two 
men  running  before  to  clear  the  way,  and,  if 
necesssary,  beat  back  the  crowd  ;  of  mules,  don- 
keys or  ponies  with  loads ;  of  carriers  with  a 
bamboo  across  their  shoulders,  from  either  end 
of  which  a  basket  hangs  by  strings.  Everything 
that  can  be  done  in  the  streets  is  done  ;  peddlers 
go  by  with  great  quantities  of  goods  for  sale ; 
men  are  mending  broken  china  with  little  rivets ; ' 
here  is  a  barber  shaving  a  man's  head,  there  is 
a  cobbler  mending  shoes ;  here  some  pigs,  there 
some  chickens;  here  a  baby  in  a  hencoop,  there 
a  pussy-cat  tied  to  a  counter,"  and,  by  the  way? 
you  will  often  see  the  cats  tied  up,  for  rats  and 
mice  are  so  many  that  if  the  cats  are  not  kept 
safely  they  are  apt  to  be  stolen  and  carried  away 
by  some  one  not  fortunate  enough  to  own  a  pussy. 

Now,  however,  you  have  managed  to  get 
through  all  this  crowd  with  our  little  friend  and 
have  reached  his  house.  It  does  not  look  very 
much  like  yours  in  which  you  will  wake  up  in 
the  morning.  Few  native  houses  in  China  have 
glass  for  the  windows,  most  of  them  having  in- 
stead heavy  silk  or  paper  windows,  so  of  course 
the  houses  are  not  very  brightly  lighted  at  day, 
but  at  night  they  are  very  gay  with  lanterns  of 
all  shapes  and  colors,  and  you  can  see  how  the 
Chinese  lanterns,  which  you  see  at  home  only  "at 
a  garden  or  some  other  out  door  evening  party,, 
are  used  in  their  own  country.  Doors  and  win- 
dows too  are  made  in  many  different  shapes, 
round,  heart  and  crescent  shape,  or  of  leaf  or 
flower  pattern.  The  walls,  ceilings  and  furniture 
are  often  queerly  carved  and  gaily  colored. 

There  is  a  baby  brother  in  the  home  of  our 

little  Chinese  friend.     Perhaps  you  have  amused 

your  own  little  brother  by  counting  his  wee  toes 

with  the  nursery  jingle,  "  This  little  pig  went  to> 

market."     This  is  the  way  it  goes  in  China  : 

"  This  little  cow  eats  grass, 
This  little  cow  can  hop, 
This  little  cow  drinks  water, 
This  little  cow  runs  away, 
This  little  cow  does  nothing 
But  just  lies  down  all  day, — 
We'll  whip  her." 

And  there  you  are  pulling  the  tiniest  of  the 
Chinese  baby's  toes,  and  giving  a  playful  pat  on 
the  sole  of  the  little  bare  foot  to  finish  with. 

One  of  the  great  amusements  of  Chinese 
children  is  kite-flying.  It  is  said  that  sometimes 
outside  the  city  of  Pekin  one  may  see  a  thou- 
sand or  more  twisting  and  darting  through  the 
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air.  And  such  kites !  No  plain  paper  and 
stick  affairs,  these,  but  gaily  colored  ones  in  the 
shape  of  dragons,  birds,  centipedes,  frogs  and 
human  beings.  Sometimes  the  boys  fly  two 
kites  together  and  by  sudden  jerks  cause  them 
to  dip  around  each  other.  This  they  call  kite- 
fighting.  There  are  many  of  the  games,  too, 
which  delight  you  at  home,  among  them  hide- 
and-seek  which  seems  to  be  a  favorite  among 
children  of  all  nations.  In  China,  the  one  who 
is  "  it ','  is  called  "  ping  "  that  is,  soldier. 

Chinese  and  American  children  each  have 
one  holiday  which,  while  not  coming  at  the 
same  time,  they  celebrate  very  much  alike. 
Where  did  the  firecrackers  come  from  which 
you  set  off  with  so  much  glee  last  Fourth  of 
July?  Did  you  notice  the 
gay  red  wrapping  with  the 
queer  black  characters? 
Very,  likely  they  came  from 
China.  But  the  Chinese 
have  no  Fourth  of  July 
celebration.  They  use  the 
firecrackers  at  New  Year's, 
and  all  night  long  there  is 
a  bang,  bang,  showing  that 
the  Chinese  boy  loves  a 
noise  as  well  as  his  Ameri- 
can cousin.  New  Year's,  to 
boys  in  China,  is  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas  and 
Fourth  of  July  all  rolled  up 
in  one.  The  celebration 
lasts  for  days.  Everybody 
who  is  away  from  home 
tries  to  return  for  this 
holiday  season.  Feasts  and 
visits  and  games  make  the 
coming  of  this  festival  a 
time  to  look  forward  to 
during  the  whole  year. 

We  must  not  forget  that  there  are  girls  as 
well  as  boys  in  China,  but,  as  in  India,  their 
lives  are  often  less  happy  than  those  of  their 
brothers.  Some  of  the  fathers  and  mothers 
think  it  of  no  use  to  teach  a  girl  anything,  ex- 
cept perhaps  how  to  sew  and  cook,  because  by 
and  by  she  will  be  married  and  go  away  to  the 
home  of  her  husband  and  will  never  be  useful 
to  them  any  more.  Besides,  most  of  the  girls 
can  not  run  about  and  play  as  they  do  in  other 
countries,  because  they  think  it  beautiful  to 
have  very  small  feet,  the  smaller  the  better, 
so  the  poor  little  toes  are  squeezed  and  bound 
till  the  feet  are  quite  out  of  shape,  and  so  very 
tiny  that  the  girl  can  walk  on  them  but  little  if 
at  all. 

In  many  of  the  rich  homes  the  girls  are  ten- 
derly cared  for  and  petted,  but  you  must  not 
expect,    as    you  go    about    in    China    in   your 


dream,  to  see  them  running  about  in  the  cities 
as  freely  and  easily  and  happily  as  you  do  at 
home. 

In  the  country,  where  the  people  are  poor 
and  have  but  little  to  live  on,  both  boys  and 
girls  have  to  help  provide  the  food  and  fire  and 
water  for  the  family,  so  their  little  lives  are  busy 
ones  without  many  things  to  make  them  happy 
and  joyful. 

Above  all  things,  Chinese  children  are  taught 
to  obey  the  wishes  of  their  parents  and  show 
them  every  respect.  A  Chinese  child  must  not 
even  refer  to  old  age  before  his  parents  or 
grandparents,  and  "  every  boy  has  held  up  to 
him,  as  an  example  to  be  followed,  the  conduct 
of  one  famous  Chinese  who,  when  he  was  seventy 

years  old,  used  to  dress 
himself  up  as  a  child 
and  play  about  the  room 
in  order  that  his  parents 
might  not  be  reminded  by 
his  age  how  very  old  they 
were." 

Here  are  some  of  the 
rules  of  behavior  that 
Chinese  children  learn  and 
must  obey  : 

"  First  let  them  learn 
politeness." 

"  Their  teacher  let  them 
obey  and  reverence.", 

"  When  they  are  called 
they  must  come." 

Perhaps  it  would  not 
be  a  bad  plan  for  our 
American  boys  and  girls 
to  learn  and  observe  these 
rules.  \  What  do  you  think 
about  it? 


A  FAVORITE  DAUGHTER 


NOBLESSE  OBLIGE 

Every  student  has  had  opportunities  not 
granted  to  the  majority ;  the  state  has  a  right  to 
expect  more  of  him.  It  asks  not  only  that  he 
should  break  none  of  its  laws,  but  that  he  should 
help  to  make  and  sustain  wise  laws ;  that  he 
should  stand  for  good,  for  right  living,  right 
thinking  and  right  acting  in  the  community.  It 
expects  him  to  do  that,  even  at  a  sacrifice  of 
his  own  personal  interests.  If  he  should  not  so 
stand,  his  education  has  been  a  losing  bargain. 
It  has  simply  '  sharpened  his  claws  and  whetted 
his  tusks,'  that  he  may  more  easily  prey  on  his 
unenlightened  neighbors. 

— David  Starr  Jordan. 


If  your  head  always  directs  your  pupils'  hands, 
his  own  head  will  become  useless. — Rousseau. 
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AN  ALL-WHITE  MAP 

NEARLY  twenty  years  ago,  largely  through 
the  instrumentality  of  one  devoted  wo- 
man aided  by  noble  workers,  especially 
the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  the 
first  temperance  education  law  in  the  world 
was*enacted  in  Vermont.  As  state  after  state 
in  rapid  succession  placed  similar  laws  upon 
its  statute  books,  they  were  represented  in 
white  on  the  temperance  map  of  the  United 
States,  while  the  rest  of  the  Union  was  drawn 
in  black. 

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt,  World's  and  National 
Superintendent  of  the  Department  of  Scientific 
Temperance  Instruction  in  the  Woman's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union,  has  just  received  the 
pen  with  which  the  Governor  of  Georgia  signed 
the  last  of  these  laws  now  passed  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  every  one  of  the  forty- five  states  of  the 
United  States  and  by  the  National  Congress, 
all  of  which  require  temperance  physiology  to 
be  taught  all  pupils  in  all  schools  under  state 
and  Federal  control. 

A  company  of  distinguished  people  gathered 
informally  in  Mrs.  Hunt's  parlors  Saturday 
evening,  January  25,  to  witness  the  removal  of 
this  last  "blackcap"  from  the  national  map, 
and  to  welcome  Georgia  to  the  white  sisterhood 
thus  made  complete. 

Among  the  guests  were  representatives  from 
the  leading  temperance  organizations  of  the 
city,  state,  nation  and  world,  from  the  Young 
People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  the 
Epworth  League,  the  press,  prominent  clergy- 
men and  physicians,  and  the  secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education. 

Delightful  reminiscent  speeches  on  all  phases 
of  the  work  were  in  order,  and  congratulatory 
letters  were  received  from  the  national  officers 
of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
from  the  state  presidents  of  the  same  organiza- 
tion in  Georgia  and  Vermont,  who  claim  the 
special  distinction  of  being,  the  one  "  the  first 
in  the  world,"  the  other  the  last  in  the  United 
States,"  from  Mrs.  Livermore,  Governor  Cand- 
ler of  Georgia,  who,  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  in  the  49th  Congress, 
gave  valuable  aid  in  securing  the  national 
temperance  education  law,  and  others. 

This  study  that  gives  with  other  laws  of  health 
the  scientific  reasons  for  total  abstinence  is  now 
legally  engrafted  upon  the  educational  system 
of  the  entire  country,  and  is  fast  spreading  to 
other  lands.  Its  beneficent  results,  already 
manifest  in  the  greater  sobriety  of  the  American 
workingman  and  in  the  increased  length  of 
human  life,  are  destined  to  become  more  and 
more  apparent.  Thorough  enforcement  will 
mean  a  new  generation    of   citizens    too   wise 


to  stultify  themselves  with  intoxicants,  and  thus 
the  peaceful  solution,  through  education,  of 
the  temperance  problem.  All  American  citi- 
zens should  protect  these  laws  and  their 
enforcement  as  they  do  the  flag  itself. 

A  KING 

We  talked  of  Kings,  little  Ned  and  I, 

As  we  sat  in  the  firelight's  glow ; 
Of  Alfred  the  Great,  in  days  gone  by, 

And  his  kingdom  of  long  ago. 

Of  Norman  William,  brave  and  stern, 

Who  armies  to  victory  led. 
Then,  after  a  pause,  "  At  school  we  learn 

Of  another  great  man,"  said  Ned. 

"  And  this  one  was  good  to  the  oppressed, 
He  was  gentle,  and  brave,  and  so 

Wasn't  he  greater  than  all  the  rest? 
'Twas  Abraham  Lincoln,  you  know." 

"Was  Lincoln  a  king?"  I  asked  him  then, 

And  in  waiting  for  his  reply 
A  long  procession  of  noble  men 

Seemed  to  pass  in  the  firelight  by. 

When  "  No,"  came  slowly  from  little  Ned, 
And  thoughtfully ;  then  with  a  start, 

"He  wasn't  a  king — outside"  he  said, 
"But  I  think  he  was  in  his  heart." 

— Ella  Matthews  Bangs. 


Dismiss  from  the  mind  every  suggestion  that 
has  to  do  with  illness.  Do  not  dwell  upon  it, 
do  not  talk  about  it.  Cultivate  thought  about 
others,  about  the  great  round  world,  about  its 
heroes  and  its  martyrs,  its  battles  and  its  victo- 
ries, its  happy  homes  and  loving  hearts,  but 
utterly  turn  from  the  night  side  of  suffering,  ex- 
cept as  you  may  relieve  it,  and  dwell  in  the 
blessed  sunshine.  There  is  no  sweeter  thing  on 
earth  than  to  be  one  of  God's  light-bringers,  and 
to  make  those  about  you  stronger  because  you 
are  uncomplaining. — Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


Only  they  attain  who  strive.  We  do  not  drift 
to  victories  of  soul.  A  steadfast  purpose,  diligent- 
ly pursued,  is  the  only  path  to  an  overcoming 
life. — International  Good  Templar. 


PHYSIOLOGY  TOPICS  FOR  FEBRUARY 

Primary — The  Body  as  a  Whole ;  its  Uses  and 
Care.  Food  ;  what  to  eat,  when  and  how  much. 
Muscles ;  their  Care  and  Development. 

Intermediate — Food.  Digestion.  Assimilation. 
Secretions  of  the  Body.  Its  Growth  and  Repair. 

Advanced — Cell  Life  and  Growth.  The  Re- 
spiratory System.      Lacteals.    Lymphatics. 


New  Century  Leaflets 

A  series  of  short  articles  showing  what  is 
known  as  to  the 

Action  of  Alcohol 

On  the  human  system.     Each  leaflet  deals   with 
a  single  topic  and  gives  full  references 
to  original  literature. 
Price,  35  cents  per  hundred. 
8  cents  for  bound  set   of    17   sample  leaflets,    in- 
cluding suggestions  for  study,  current   questions 
and  summary  ;  $7.50  per  hundred. 

National     Department    of     Scientific 
Temperance   Instruction. 

23  Trull  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
It  Costs  Only  Twenty  Cents 

The  Power  of  the 

Tobacco  Habit 

By  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith  Angstman 

Is  a  timely  book  on  an  important  topic.  Have  you  in- 
formed yourself  on  this  topic?  Do  you  know  what  can 
be  said  against  the  tobacco  habit?  You  will  find  in  this 
book  a  strong  presentation  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the 
use  of  tobacco. 
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A  Current  Event  Weekly — 16  Pages 

Note  This: 

1.  It  gives  a  complete  Summary  of  the  news. 

2.  It  has  more  Good  Reading  Matter  than 

any  paper  of  its  class. 

3.  Its  Good  Literature  is  unexcelled. 

4.  Its  Review  Questions,  weekly  and  monthly 

are  of  great  help. 

5.  Every  issue  has  a  Patriotic  Poem. 

6.  Frank   Carpenter's     Articles   on   Geogra- 

phy are  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  paper. 

7.  It  is  Clearly  Printed  on  good  paper  and  is 

Bound  Durably. 

8.  It   is   supplied   with    a     Complete     Index, 

which  makes  the  volume  as  valuable  as  an 
annual  encyclopedia. 

9.  It  is  Promptly  Mailed  ;  in  99   cases  out  of 

100  it  reaches  its  destination  before  Sun- 
day night  of  each  week.  To  any  up-to- 
date  teacher  this  is  indispensable.- 

If  you  have  not  seen  a  copy  don't  lose  another  day  before 
getting  hold  of  one.  Rates  $1.00  per  year.  Special  rates 
when  several  copies  go  to  one  address. 

H.  R,  PATTONQILL,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
LANSING,  MICH. 
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A     JUVENILE,     "RE- 
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SIXTEEN  PAGES  WEEKLY. 
BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRA- 
TED. SAMPLE  FOR  TWO 
CENT  STAMP.  TWO 
MONTHS'    TRIAL   25    CTS. 
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TEMPERANCE  AMONG  RAILROAD  EM- 
PLOYEES ADDS  TO  THE  SAFETY 
OF  THE  TRAVELLER 

The  Wabash  Railroad  Company's  manage- 
ment is  in  full  sympathy  with  all  temperance 
movements  and  will  not  countenance  any  in- 
temperance among  its  trainmen ;  no  accident 
from  this  cause  need  ever  be  feared. 

The  service  given  is  the  best  between  the 
East  and  West.  Through  sleeping  cars  between 
New  York  and  Boston  in  the  East  and  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  in  the  West,  running  daily ;  all 
modern  conveniences  to  make  travel  a  luxury 
are  found  in  the  WABASH  trains.  Their  offi- 
ces in  New  York  are  at  387  Broadway,  and  in 
Boston  at  176  Washington  St. 


Teachers  f  American  Teachers'  Bureau, 
Wanted    {  St.  Louis,  Mo.  2  5  th  year. 

THE     SUFFOLK 

Engraving  and  Electrotyping  Co. 

Illustrators,  Engravers,  Electrotypers, 

234  Congress  St.  and  275  Washington  St. 
Boston,  Mass. 


NEW  CENTURY  SERIES 

of  Anatomy,  Physiology  and   Hygiene 


The  latest  series  of  physiologies  published  since  the  recent  agitation  regarding  the  systematic  study 
of  physiology  and  hygiene,  including  scientific  temperance  instruction,  in  our  public  schools.  It  repre- 
sents the  latest  phases  of  scientific  research  and  study,  combined  with  the  best  methods  of  instruction. 
The  books  have  been  arranged  in  accordance  with  modern  experimental  methods  and  particular  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  treatment  of  alcohol  and  other  narcotics  and  to  the  subject  of  right  living. 

Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  For  High  Schools.  By  Henry  F.  Hewes,  M.  D.,  In- 
structor in  Physiological  and  Clinical  Chemistry,  Harvard  University  Medical  School. 

Price,  $1.00 

With  experimental  work  this  book  gives  a  connected  outline  of  the  processes  which  accomplish  the 
maintenance  of  life  in  the  body  and  of  the  rules  of  hygiene  which  it  is  necessary  to  follow  in  order  to 
facilitate  their  harmonious  action.  Chapters  are  included  upon  the  nature  and  action  of  bacteria  in 
connection  with  infectious  diseases,  and  also  upon  physical  culture  and  gymnasium  exercises. 

Elementary  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  For  Higher  Grammar  Grades.  By  Win- 
field  S.  Hall,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology,  Northwestern  University  Medical 
School,        .......  Price,  <T5  cents 

Treated  according  to  the  inductive  method,  beginning  with  the  easily  observed  facts  of  plant  physiol- 
ogy and  leading  by  comparison  up  to  human  physiology  and  hygiene.  Simple  illustrations  and  experi- 
ments, but  no  dissections,  are  presented  in  connection  with  the  physiological  facts.  A  particular 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  lessons  on  domestic  economy  which  form  a  noteworthy  contribution  to  one 
of  the  most  important  problems  of  sociology. 

Intermediate  Physiology  and  Hygiene.     For  Fifth  and  Sixth  Year  Pupils,  or' corresponding 

classes  in  ungraded  schools.     By  Winfield  S.  Hall,  Ph.D.,  M.  D.,  and  Jeannette  Winter 

Hall,  Special  Teacher  of  Physiology,  Berwyn,  111.  .  .  Price,  40  cents 

The  illustrations  are  a  marked  feature  of  this  book,  including  both  mechanical  diagrams  and  attrac- 
tive pictures  designed  to  interest  the  pupil.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  simple  comparisons  of 
the  bodies  of  human  beings  and  Of  the  lower  animals.  The  object  of  this  comparative  study  is  to 
impress  upon  the  mind 'of  the  pupil  the  unity  of  nature  and  to  cultivate  in  him  a  love  and  sympathy 
for  the  lower  animals. 

New  Century  Primer  Of  Hygiei  JBos ton  P  Ti^V  for  Pupils'  Use.  By  Jeannette  Winter 
Hall.  .  .        \     ^\  ^ubll°  Llb         'tf     .  .  Price,  30  cents 

A  simple  and  attractive  presentation  of  the  elementary  facts  of  physiology  for  pupils  of  the  fourth 
year  grade.  The  language  used  is  free  from  technical  terms  and  readily  comprehended  by  the  child, 
while  familiar  facts  are  used  to  emphasize  the  principles  discussed.  Brief  cf  ct  lessons  in  general 
physiology  are  given,  together  with  a  simple  treatment  of  the  most  importar  h  ws  of  hygiene.  Con- 
tains numerous  illustrations  and  useful  and  practical  suggestions.  * 

Oral  Lesson  Book  in  Hygiene.     For  Primary  Teachers.     By  Henri|  fc    Amelia  Mirick,  A.  B., 

Assistant  Editor  School  Physiology  Journal.  .  .  .  Pltjfe,  $1.00 

A  manual  for  the  teacher,  containing  suggestive  oral  lessons  on  Eb^jraost  elementary  facts  of 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene,  for  the  first  three  years  of  school  life.  AtirtfeCenjJjai:  each  lesson  are 
brief  memory  points  summarizing  the  most  important  features.  Each  dav's  work  is  thoroughly  planned 
and  made  simple  and  interesting. 

AHERICAN    BOOK   COMPANY,    Publishers 

New  York  Cincinnati  Chicago  Boston  Atlanta  San  Francisco 
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BLAISDELL'S  PHYSIOLOGIES 

The  following  books  fully  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  State  laws  relating  to  the  study  of  the 
nature  and  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  on  the  human  system : 

CHILD'S   BOOK   OF   HEALTH 

For  Introduction,  30  Cents. 

HOW  TO  KEEP  WELL 

For  Introduction,  45  Cents. 

OUR  BODIES,  AND  HOW  WE  LIVE 

For  Introduction,  65  Cents. 

PRACTICAL   PHYSIOLOGY 

For  Introduction,  $1.10. 

They  fill  the  bill  better  than  any  other  books  published.  Teachers  like  to  teach  them  and 
scholars  like  to  study  them.  They  are  written  in  an  original  and  attractive  style,  giving  the 
simplest  and  most  practical  points  about  every-day  health. 

MRS.    MARY    H.    HUNT 

INDORSES  ; 

THIS    SERIES    OF    BOOKS 

We  cordially  invite  your  correspondence 
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How  to  Make  the  Most  of  Yoor  Magazine  Money 

By  arrangement  with  the  magazine,  Success,  we  are  able  to  extend  to  our  readers  some  exceptional 
combinations  of  well-known  periodicals  with  the  School  Physiology  Journal,  a  series  of  money  sav- 
ing offers  that  is  unparalleled.     Here  is  our  list  : 

Kegular  Price  Regular  Price 

Current  Literature        .....      $3.00       The  Household $1.00 

New  England  Magazine        .        .        .        .        *3.00       Good  Housekeeping      .....        1.00 
Review  of  Reviews        .        .        .        .        .        2.50       The  Designer  .        .        .        .        .        .        1.00 

Cosmopolitan  Magazine        .        .        .  1.00       Success .        1.00 

Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly  .    '     .         1.00       The  School  Physiology  Journal  .        .  .60 

We  offer 

1.  THE  SCHOOL  PHYSIOLOGY  JOURNAL,  Success  and  any  one  of  the  above  dollar  magazines, 

total  price  $2.60,  for  only      . $2.10 

2.  THE  SCHOOL  PHYSIOLOGY  JOURNAL,  Success,  and  any  two  of  the  above  dollar  magazines, 

total  price  $3.60,  for  only 2.60 

3.  THE  SCHOOL  PHYSIOLOGY  JOURNAL,  Success,  and  Review  of  Reviews*  (new),  total  price 

$4.10,  for  only 2.60 

4.  THE  SCHOOL  PHYSIOLOGY  JOURNAL,  Success,  Review  of  Reviews  (new)*,  and  any  one  of 

the  dollar  magazines,  total  price  $5.10,  for  only 3.10 

*Note.     Current  Literature  (new)  or  New  England  Magazine  may  be  substituted  for  the  Review  of  Re- 
views in  this  combination. 

Special.     Subscriptions  may  be  either  new  or  renewals  except  to  the  Review  of  Reviews  and  Current 
Literature,  which  must  be  new.     Present  subscribers  to  these  magazines  may  renew  by 
adding  $1.00  for  each  renewal  subscription  to  the  combination  prices  named. 
All  subscriptions  are  for  one  year. 
Foreign  postage  extra.     All  magazines  sent  to  one  or  different  addresses. 

To  our    Subscriptions  will  begin  with  issues  requested  whenever  possible  to  supply  copies,  other- 
Readeks.      wise  with  the  month  following  that  in  which  the  subscriptions  are  received.     Send  in  your 
orders  early  with  the  names  of  the  magazines,  the  addresses  to  which  they  are  to  be  sent, 
and  the  necessary  remittance.     Address  all  orders  to 
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THE  PLUCKY  PUSSIES 

HERE  trembled  a  softer  hue 

In  the  blue  sky's  aich, 
As  if  the  high  heavens  knew 

And  were  glad  of  March  ; 
But  I  said,  "  So  deeply  piled 

Are  the  drifts  o'er  her, 
This  morning  in  vain  hath  smiled, 

Earth's  pulse  to  stir, 
Alack  ! 

Will  the  summer  ever  come  back?" 

"  Purr-r-r,  perhaps,"  said  the  sleek  willow  pussies, 
That  grew  on  the  buried  brook's  brink, 

"  Purr-r-r,  perhaps,"  said  the  sleek  willow  pussies, 
"  The  spring  is  more  near  than  you  think." 

"  This  cup  of  a  vale  doth  brim 

Through  the  summery  hours, 
And  over  its  emerald  rim 

Spill  the  song  and  the  flowers — 
Song  of  bird,  song  of  bees, 

The  daisies,  the  clover, 
Song  of  brook,  song  of  breeze, 

All  come  bubbling  over. 
Alack ! 

Will  the  summer  days  ever  come  back?'.' 

"  Purr-r-r,  perhaps,"  said  the  willow  pussies, 
That  grew  on  the  buried  brook's  brink, 

':'  Purr-r-r,  perhaps,"  said  the  sleek  willow  pussies, 
"  The  spring  is  more  near  than  you  think." 

Lillian  Clayton  Smith. 


WHAT  HATH  GOD  WROUGHT* 

1  STAND  in  the  presence  of  this  map  most 
grateful  for  what  God  has  wrought,  but 
abashed,  humbled  that  I  have  been  allowed 
to  be  one  of  his  co-workers  in  securing  the 
result  here  represented.  The  whitening  field  of 
this  map,  as  cap  after  cap  has  been  taken  from 
these  states,  speaks  of  God's  purposes  of  mercy 
to  us  as  a  nation.  In  this  hour  my  heart  goes 
out  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  women, 
state,  district,  county,  and  local  superintendents 
of  this  department,  to  the  great  rank  and  file  of 
the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  and 
to  every  one  in  and  out  of  the  organization  who 
has  stood  by  and  defended  the  cause,  carrying 
out  every  plan  that  has  led  to  victory  while  the 
enemies'  shots,  maligning  of  motives,  were  flying 
thick  and  fast  about  us. 

In  addition,  this  nation  owes  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  noble  men,  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  who  have  passed  these  laws.  Governor 
Candler  of  Georgia,  who  gave  to  the  Georgia 


ladies  the  pen  they  have  sent  to  be  put  in 
yonder  museum  with  the  pens  which  have  signed 
other  laws,  is  but  one  of  the  great  host  of  law- 
makers who  have  whitened  this  map.  As  a 
member  of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress  and  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Education,  he 
replied  to  opponents  who  were  trying  to  influ- 
ence, perhaps  intimidate  him  :  "If  voting  for 
this  national  temperance  educational  law  will 
help  my  political  prospects  I  shall  be  very  glad. 
If  not,  I  shall  vote  for  it  just  the  same,  for  it  is 
right." 

It  is  not  presumption,  it  is  not  arrogance  for 
us,  people  of  the  United  States,  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  we  seem  to  have  been  chosen  by 
Providence  to  be  the  examples  and  custodians 
of  liberty  for  the  nations  of  the  earth.  A  people 
entrusted  with  such  a  mission  should  themselves 
be  free  from  the  worst  of  all  bondages,  that  of 
alcohol.  Such  freedom,  to  be  permanent  for  a 
self-governing  people,  must  be  the  result  of 
intelligent  individual  choice.  And  such  choice 
must  have  its  basis  in  education  as  universal  as 
the  people.  That  is  the  philosophy  which  this 
map  represents,  as  I  saw  that  philosophy  when 
I  first  began  to  think  about  this  subject  long 
ago,  and  step  by  step  to  work  toward  the  pres- 
ent hour. 

It  is  a  lofty  inspiration  to  walk  with  the  God 
of  Nations  on  the  heights  of  service  for  a  great 
people.  One  sees  and  hears  there  what  is  invis- 
ible and  unheard  on  a  lower  plane,  and  under- 
stands the  changed  relations  voiced  by  the 
Master  in  the  words,  "  I  call  you  no  longer  ser- 
vants but  friends,  for  the  servant  knoweth  not 
what  his  lord  doeth." 

A  dying  Union  soldier  from  a  battlefield  in 
our  Civil  War,  turning  his  eyes  to  the  stars  and 
stripes,  said  with  his  latest  breath,  "  That  old 
flag  will  never  float  over  a  divided  nation."  In 
that  climacteric  hour  it  was  given  to  this  hero  to 
know  that  his  death  was  not  in  vain.  Glimpses 
of  God's  purposes  are  not  wanting  to  one  who  in 
the  midst  of  battle  must  attempt  the  seemingly 
impossible. 

As  I  have  gone  from  state  to  state  with  the 
storms  beating  about  my  head,  I  have  known, 
nay  more,  have  felt  the  indelible  impression 
that  spirit  makes  upon  spirit  as  the  words, 
addressed  to  all  workers  for  this  cause,  have  rung 
through  my  soul,  "  Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but 
I  have  chosen  you  and  ordained  you  that  ye 
should  go  and  bring  forth  fruit  and  that  your 
fruit  should  remain."    • 


*From  an  address  accompanying  the  removal  of  the  last  black  cap  from  the  temperance  education  map. 
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Yes,  the  work  will  remain,  for  this  is  a  battle 
for  truth  and  "Truth  is  eternal;"  it  can  not  be 
permanently  overthrown.  Temporary  reaction 
sometimes  comes,  but  "  Progress  infallibly 
reawakens." 

When  the  work  was  done  of  that  most  mem- 
orable of  conventions  assembled  to  draft  the 
Constitution  that  has  held  this  nation  together 
with  a  growing  strength  for  more  than  one  hun- 
dred years,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  had  been  framed  and  adopted  by  its 
framers,  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  referring  to  the 
long  discussions  that  had  preceded  that  historic 
moment,  said,  "  On  the  back  of  the  chair 
where  our  presiding  officer   (Washington)    sits, 


take  out  all  decisive  instruction  -against  alcohol 
and  tobacco,  leaving  only  a  little  inferential 
instruction  as  to  the  general  utility  of  being 
clean  and  good.  To  prevent  this  will  demand 
the  utmost  effort  of  every  lover  of  humanity. 
All  Americans  should  protect  these  laws  as  they 
would  the  flag  itself. 

Mary  H.  Hunt. 


A  man  can  do  easily,  under  the  stress  of  an 
overpowering  conviction,  what  before  would 
have  seemed  like  a  miracle  to  him.  He  is  made 
strong  by  wrestling  with  obstacles.  Power  is  the 
resultant  of  the  forces  overcome. — Success. 
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States  in  Black  have  no  Temperance  Education  Laws 


there  is  painted  a  sun  half  above  the  horizon. 
I  have  often  wondered  whether  it  represented 
the  rising  or  setting  sun  of  this  young  republic." 

We  thank  God  today  that  it  was  the  rising 
sun,  and  that  it  symbolized  the  growth  of  our 
nation  in  liberty  for  all  people  of  all  shades. 
This  whitened  map,  if  we  keep  it  white,  means 
liberty  from  our  worst  of  all  foes,  alcohol.  Never- 
theless, as  I  cut  the  stitches  that  liberate  the 
last  state  from  the  black  cap  and  the  whole  map 
is  made  white,  I  know  that  if  we  stop  now,  sat- 
isfied with  our  hallelujahs,  in  less  than  five  years 
the  whole  map  will  be  in  black  again,  or  ought 
to  be. 

Already  there  is  an  organized  effort  on  the 
part  of  certain  school  men  to  minimize  this  edu- 
cation, to  take  it  out   of  the   lower  grades,    to 


WINTER  DREAMS 

Deep  lies  the  snow  on  wood  and  fields ; 

Gray  stretches  overhead  the  sky ; 
The  streams,  their  lips  of  laughter  sealed, 

In  silence  wander  slowly  by. 

Earth  slumbers,  and  her  dreams — who  knows 
But  they  may  sometimes  be  like  ours  ? — 

Lyrics  of  spring  in  winter's  prose 

That  sing  of  buds  and  leaves  and  flowers  : 

Dreams  of  that  day  when  from  the  south 
Comes  April,  as  at  first  she  came, 

To  hold  the  bare  twig  to  her  mouth 
And  blow  it  into  fragrant  flame. 

Frank  Dempster  Sherman  in  the  Atlantic. 
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A  RESUME  OF  SCIENTIFIC  TEMPER- 
ANCE LEGISLATION 

A  HISTORY  of  temperance  education 
legislation  in  this  country  is  not  only  a 
record  of  the  passage  of  the  laws  and 
of  the  efforts  which  secured  them,  but  also  of 
the  needs  which  the  growing  movement  devel- 
oped, and  of  the  meeting  of  these  needs  by 
specific  legislative  requirements. 

The  first  law,  enacted  in  Vermont,  in   1882, 


to  that  of  Vermont.  In  1884,  Rhode  Island 
and  New  York  enacted  statutes  like  that  of 
Michigan. 

In  each  case,  Mrs.  Hunt  personally  canvassed 
the  state,  formulated  the  plans  for  the  cam- 
paign, presented  the  bills  to  the  legislature,  and 
pleaded  for  their  passage  before  legislative  com- 
mittees. 

There  was  now  sufficient  legislation  on  the 
subject  to  create  a  demand  for  text-books  at 
which  publishers  had  once  scoffed,  but  which 
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States  in  White  have  Temperance  Education  Laws 

Explanation  of  Marks. — XThe  cross  signifies  that  Scientific  Temperance  is  a  mandatory  study  in  public  schools. 

*     The  star  signifies  that  a  penalty  is  attached  to  this  statute. 

t     The  dagger  signifies  that  the  study  is  required  of  all  pupils  in  all  schools. 

X     The  double  dagger  show  s  that  the  study  is  required  of  all  pupils  in  all  schools,  with  text-hooks  for  all  pupils  able  to  re2d. 

||     The  parallel  indicates  that  the  study  is  to  be  taught  in  the  same  manner  and  as  thoroughly  as  other  required  branches. 

§     The  section  indicates  that  the  physiologies  for  primary  and  intermediate  schools  must  give  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  their 

space  to  temperance,  and  those  for  high  schools  at  least  twenty  pages. 
IT    The  paragraph  indicates  that  no  teacher  who  has  not  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  this  subject  is  allowed  to  teach. 

Three  lines  indicate  that  text-books  on  this  topic  shall  give  full  and  adequate  space  to  temperance  matter. 

R    The  beta  signifies  that  a  definite  number  of  lessons  for  each  school  year  has  been  made  compulsory. 

There  are  more  than  26,000,000  children  of  school  age  in  the  United  States,  under  Temperance  Educa- 
tion Laws. 
All  American  citizens  should  defend  these  laws  as  they  would  the  flag  itself. 


specified  only  that  "  physiology  and  hygiene, 
which  shall  give  special  prominence  to  the 
effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants  and  nar- 
cotics upon  the  human  system,"  should  be 
among  the  subjects  required  to  be  taught. 

It  was  soon  seen  that  a  few  lessons  to  a  few 
pupils  in  one  school  might  be  interpreted  as 
compliance.  Therefore,  to  the  next  law,  that 
of  Michigan  in  1883,  was  added  the  require- 
ment, "to  all  pupils  in  all  schools."  New 
Hampshire  in  the  same  year  passed  a  law  similar 


they  now  hastened  to  prepare  by  adding  matter 
from  encyclopedias  to  the  back  of  their  old 
physiologies.  Obviously,  the  use  of  such  books 
would  have  defeated  the  purpose  of  the  move- 
ment ;  hence,  the  safeguard  that  instruction 
concerning  the  nature  and  effects  of  alcoholic 
drinks  and  other  narcotics  should  be  included 
"  in  each  division  of  the  subject  of  physiology 
and  hygiene"  was  put  into  the  Pennsylvania 
statute  passed  in  1885.  This  elicited  a  storm 
of  opposition  from  agents  for  the  "  appendix  " 
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books  who  originated  and  industriously  circulated 
the  "  book-job"  charge.  But  the  charge  was 
refuted  and  the  law  passed,  not  only  with  that 
requirement,  but  with  a  penalty  and  the  further 
stipulation  that  the  subject  should  be  "  studied 
as  a  regular  branch"  Massachusetts  secured 
several  of  the  same  provisions  that  year,  but  the 
penalty  was  indefinite. 

The  wise  generalship  of  Mrs.  Hunt  had  fore- 
seen that  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  with 
their  nine  millions  of  people  were  strategic 
points,  and  if  these  were  carried  smaller  states 
would  with  less  labor  be  brought  into  line. 
Results  justified  this  policy  as,  in  1885,  laws 
were  enacted  in  Maine,  Alabama,  Wisconsin, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  Missouri  and  Neva- 
da, of  which  all  but  those  of  the  last  two  were 
similar  to  that  of  New  York. 

From  this  time  on,  the  presence  of  the  na- 
tional superintendent  at  the  storm  centers  is 
marked  by  the  stronger  requirements  which  her 
experience  and  familiarity  with  every  form  of 
objection  enabled  her  to  secure.  The  need  of 
these  requirements  increased  with  each  new 
difficulty  encountered,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
strong  laws  have  not  been  enacted  except  as 
there  has  been  some  one  on  the  ground  to 
answer  objections  and  meet  criticisms  which, 
when  unanswered  and  unmet,  defeat  measures 
bearing  specific  requirements. 

Four  years  of  experience  showed  that  the 
teachers  alone  were  not  an  adequate  source  of 
information  on  a  subject  in  which  they  had  re- 
ceived no  training.  It  was  necessary  for  the 
facts  suitable  for  each  grade  of  pupils  to  be 
presented  in  text-books  for  the  use  of  the  pupils 
themselves,  and  a  series  of  such  books,  the  first 
ever  published,  was  now  ready  for  the  schools. 

The  next  law  enacted,  the  national  law  passed 
by  Congress  in  1886,  required  that  the  study  be 
pursued  "  with  text  books  in  the  hands  of  pupils" 
and  included  the  other  strong  provisions  of  the 
Pennsylvania  law.  This,  the  first  temperance 
law  ever  enacted  by  Congress,  cost  Mrs.  Hunt 
ten  months  of  tireless  labor  at  the  national 
Capitol,  in  which  the  women  of  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  of  the  whole 
country  participated  in  the  great  petition  work, 
each  in  her  own  field. 

The  same  year,  1886,  Maryland  and  Connec- 
ticut enacted  laws;  Iowa  one  resembling  that  of 
Pennsylvania,  while  Michigan  added  strength- 
ening amendments  covering  all  the  previous 
specifications  and  adding  one  more,  that  "  the 
text -books  on  this  topic  used  in  primary  and  in- 
termediate schools  must  give  one-fourth  .their 
space  to  temperance  matter,  and  those  used  in 
the  high  schools  not  less  than  twenty  pages" 
This  provision  was  necessitated  by  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  books  then  on  the  market,  while 
treating  the  effects  of  alcohol  in   each  division 


of  the  subject  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  did 
not  treat  the  topics  fully  enough  to  give  the 
necessary  information.  In  1887,  West  Virginia,. 
Colorado,  and  Minnesota  passed  strong  laws, 
Delaware  a  weak  one,  and  California  one  con- 
taining the  "  penalty  "  and  "  all  pupils  "  clauses. 
The  next  year,  1888,  Louisiana  passed  the 
first  strong  law  of  the  South,  Ohio,  a  law  with 
only  one  strong  requirement,  the  penalty. 
Florida,  Illinois  and  Montana  followed  in  1889. 
In  1890,  the  two  Dakotas,  having  passed  into 
statehood,  retained  upon  their  statute,  books  the 
chief  points  of  the  national  law.  Washington, 
Wyoming  and  Idaho  on  becoming  states,  also 
enacted  laws.  In  1891,  North  Carolina  passed 
a  law  containing  all  the  strong  clauses ;  Mis- 
sissippi followed,  in  1892,  with  a  weaker  statute. 
In  1893,  the  Connecticut  law  was  amended  to 
contain  the  strong  specifications ;  Texas  and 
Kentucky  passed  weak  statutes.  In  1894,  New 
Jersey  passed  a  strong  law.  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee  and  Indiana  came  into  line  in  1895. 
In  1896,  the  New  York  law  was  strongly 
amended,  and  in  1897,  the  Illinois  law.  In 
1898  Utah,  in  1899  Arkansas,  in  1900  Virgin- 
ia, and  in  1901  Georgia  completed  the  list, 
leaving  no  state  or  territory  in  the  United  States 
without  some  form  of  temperance  education 
legislation,  while  the  provisions  of  the  national 
law  have  been  extended  to  Hawaii  and  Porto 
Rico. 

Throughout  all  this  period  of  legislation,  one 
fact  relating  to  the  opposition  is  noticeable. 
The  confessedly  liquor  interests  always  opposed 
instruction  in  this  subject  in  the  lower  grades, 
several  times  expressing  their  willingness  to 
have  the  teaching  in  the  schools  if  it  could  be 
confined  to  the  upper  grades. 

We  can  not  now  rest  content  with  mere  legis- 
lation. With  the  same  earnest  devotion  that 
has  secured  these  laws,  we  must  defend  them 
and  their  enforcement,  especially  the  teaching 
in  the  primary  and  lower  grammar  grades,  the 
omission  of  such  teaching  being  the  greatest 
peril  that  confronts  us  today. 

Space  fails  us  to  tell  of  the  many  stirring  and 
sometimes  picturesque  and  humorous  incidents 
which  have  attended  the  whitening  of  the  tem- 
perance education  map,  as  state  after  state  has 
voted  off  its  symbolic  black  covering,  but 
through  them  all  gleams  a  Divine  Providence 
which,  in  a  way  far  more  wonderful  than  the 
thread  of  the  old-time  mythical  labyrinth,  has 
led  and  still  leads  to  the  deliverance  of  youth 
from  the  insatiate  powers  of  evil. 


Progress  is  accomplished  by  the  man  who 
does  the  things,  and  not  by  the  man  who  talks 
about  how  they  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  done. 

— Theodore  Roosevelt. 
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Primary  Lessons 


THIRD    YEAR 
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THE  TEETH 

"  r~>  HOW  me  a  child's  teeth,  and  I  will  tell 

^S   you  what  he  has  to  eat,"  may  be  stated 

^-^  almost  as  an  axiom,  so  closely  is  the 
problem  of  nutrition  bound  up  with  that  of  den- 
tal development. 

Poor  teeth  and  poor  food  go  together.  In 
the  rural  districts  of  Great  Britain,  the  children 
of  the  working  classes  often  do  not  have  enough 
to  eat,  and  the  result  is  quickly  manifest  in  the 
defective  growth  as  well  as  the  early  decay  of 
their  teeth. 

In  America,  the  almost  boundless  supply  of 
food  products  ought  to  preclude  such  possibili- 
ties, but  in  too  many  cases  the  child  is  still  ill- 
nourished.  He  may  have  enough  to  eat,  but  it 
is  not  the  right  kind  of  food,  or  it  is  spoiled  in 
the  cooking. 

There  are  two  remedies.  The  school  can 
and  should  give  the  child  right  views  on  the 
subject,  and  through  the  children,  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases,  it  can  reach  and  influence  parents 
to  provide  a  more  wholesome  diet. 

Given  a  good  foundation  of  bone-making 
material,  such  as  is  found  in  whole  wheat  bread, 
milk,  the  various  cereal  foods,  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, and  there  are  yet  the  requisites  of  proper 
care,  especially  cleanliness,  and  of  frequent 
visits  to  the  dentist  to  forestall  symptoms  of 
decay. 

Children  can  be  taught  to  admire  good  teeth 
so  much  as  to  be  willing  to  take  the  necessary 
pains  to  secure  them.  They  should  know  that 
such  teeth  are  not  a  special  dispensation  of 
Providence  conferred  upon  some  and  denied  to 
others,  but  are  instead  the  result  of  perfect 
nutrition  and  proper  care,  and  thus  within  their 
own  reach. 

Thorough  mastication  of  food  is  an  important 
step  toward  its  complete  assimilation  by  the 
system,  and  upon  such  assimilation  one's  health 
and  happiness  largely  depend.  We  can  not  begin 
too  early  in  the  school  life  of  the  child  to  teach 
this  fact,  and  to  show  him  how  to  care  for  these 
organs  which  are  so  important  a  factor  in  his 
future  well  being. 


(0 

WHY  WE  HAVE  TEETH 

Introduce  this  first  topic  by  a  little  talk  on 
tools  and  their  uses  in  helping  people  do  their 
work. 

Show  pictures  of  the  carpenter  with  his  saw 
or  hammer,  the  gardener  with  his  hoe,  the 
dressmaker  with  her  thread  and  needle. 

Ask  the  children  to  name  tools  used  by  other 
workers.  What  does  the  blacksmith  need  in 
his  business,  for  example?  the  grocer?  the  cook? 
the  editor  ? 

Tell  something  about  each  of  these  tools. 
How  are  they  unlike  ?  Why  are  not  the  same 
ones  used  in  all  kinds  of  work  ? 

There  is  one  set  of  tools  which  everybody 
owns,  or.ought  to,  except  very  tiny  babies. 

It  is  always  kept  in  two  little  pink  cases,  and 
when  the  owner  wants  to  use  it  he  has  to  use 
case  and  all. 

It  takes  thirty-two  of  these  tools  to  make  a 
full  set  for  grown  up  people,  but  a  child  has 
only  twenty  in  his  set. 

When  these  tools  are  well  taken  care  of  they 
are  white  and  shining,  but  sometimes  their 
owner  neglects  them  till  their  good  looks  are 
quite  spoiled,  or  some  of  them  are  lost  altogether. 

What  do  we  call  these  tools  which  we  all 
have  ?     What  do  we  do  with  them  ? 

Probably  every  one  in  the  class  will  know 
that  the  teeth  are  meant,  and  can  tell  how  we 
use  them  in  chewing  our  food.  But  why  do  we 
need  teeth  to  do  this  ?  Birds  and  chickens  get 
along  without  them,  and  they  have  to  eat  as 
well  as  people. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  children  have  canaries  at 
home.  Ask  them  to  watch  their  birds  when  they 
eat  and  report  to  the  class  what  they  find  out. 

Some  pair  of  sharp  eyes  will  discover  that 
birds  eat  bits  of  gravel  with  their  food.  Hens 
and  chickens  do  the  same,  sometimes  picking 
up  small  stones  or  pieces  of  glass  as  well.  We 
never  eat  such  things.     Why  not? 

Now  is  the  time  to  explain  the  uses  of  the 
teeth.  The  bread  and  butter  and  potato  and 
meat  we  eat  every  day  are  needed  to  make  all 
parts  of  our  bodies  grow,  but  before  this  food 
can  be  of  any  use  to  us  it  must  be  ground  up 
into  very  fine  particles,  so  small,  indeed,  that 
the  blood  can  carry  it  all  over  the  body. 

This  is  the  work  of  the  teeth.  They  are  our 
grinding  tools,  and  it  is  their  business  not  to  let 
a  single  mouthful  of  food  slip  by  them  into  the 
stomach  until  they  have  made  it  just  as  fine  as 
they  can. 

Bring  a  meat-chopper  into  the  class,  and 
show  the  children  how  it  works.  The  stones 
and  bits  of  gravel  in  a  chicken's  gizzard  rub 
together  very  much  as  the  rollers  in   the   chop- 
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ping  machine  do,  and  so  grind  the  chicken's 
food  between  them.  This  is  the  reason  why 
chickens  and  birds  do  not  need  teeth.  They 
have  gizzards  instead.  We  do  not,  so  our  food 
must  be  ground  in  the  mouth. 

(») 

HOW  THE  TEETH  DO  THEIR  WORK 

Who  has  been  in  a  carpenter's  shop  and  seen 
the  rows  of  tools  the  carpenter  has  to  help  him 
do  his  work?  Were  his  tools  alike  or  different? 
Why  could  he  not  build  a  house  just  as  well  if 
he  had  nothing  but  hammers  or  saws  ? 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  our  set  of  tools  and  see 
if  they  are  all  alike.  What  differences  do  you 
find? 

The  class  may  make  the  necessary  observa- 
tions on  themselves  by  using  a  small  mirror  in 
turn,  or  by  looking  at  the  teeth  of  one  another. 
Let  each  one  announce  his  own  discoveries  until 
it  is  found  that 

The  four  front  teeth  on  each  jaw  have  sharp 
straight  edges. 

The  tooth  next  to  these  on  each  side  of  each 
jaw  has  a  sharp  pointed  edge. 

The  next  two  teeth  on  each  side  of  each  jaw 
have  broad  flat  surfaces. 

Which  of  these  teeth  do  we  use  to  bite  off  a 
piece  of  apple  ?  Which  ones  do  we  use  when 
we  chew  it?  Which  teeth  does  a  dog  use  in 
tearing  meat  off  a  bone  ? 

Give  the  names  cutters,  grinders,  tearers,  to 
these  different  shaped  teeth  and  show  how  each 
describes  a  kind  of  work  done  by  the  teeth. 

(3) 

HOW  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF  THE  TEETH 

If  a  carpenter  had  but  one  set  of  tools,  and 
could  not  get  others  to  take  their  place  if  he 
broke  or  lost  any  of  them,  what  kind  of  care  do 
you  think  he  would  take  of  his  tools  ? 

We  are  a  little  better  off  than  that  because  we 
have  two  sets  of  teeth.  But  the  first  ones  drop 
out  while  we  are  children,  and  then  we  have  only 
one  set  to  last  the  rest  of  our  lives.  If  we  lose 
these  we  have  to  wear  false  teeth  or  go  without. 
How  many  of  you  would  rather  keep  your  own 
teeth  ? 

Very  well,  then,  we  must  learn  how  to  give 
them  such  good  care  that  they  will  not  decay. 
See  what  beautiful  white  teeth  the  girl  in  this 
picture  has  !  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know 
how  she  got  them,  for  they  were  not  always  as 
white  as  this.  She  lives  across  the  ocean  in 
Norway  where  there  are  not  as  many  good  den- 
tists as  we  have  here,  and  where  many  people  do 
not  take  as  good  care  of  their  teeth  as  they 
ought.     This  is  the  story  of 


HOW    FRIEDA    SAVED    HER    TEETH 

Some  years  ago  a  party  of  tourists  was  travel- 
ing in  Norway.  One  day  they  came  to  a  lovely 
little  village  almost  shut  in  by  hills  and  trees. 
It  was  so  quiet  and  beautiful  that  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Kent  decided  to  let  the  others  go  on  without 
them  and  spend  several  weeks  in  the  village. 

They  boarded  with  Mrs.  Oleson  in  a  vine- 
covered  cottage,  and  very  soon  were  fast  friends 
with  little  Frieda,  Mrs.  Oleson' s  daughter. 

The  first  thing  you  saw  when  you  Jooked  at 
Mrs.  Kent  was  her  teeth.  They  were  small,  even, 
and  dazzlingly  white.  Frieda  used  to  wish  that 
Mrs.  Kent  would  smile  all  the  time  so  she  could 
see  them. 

"  Will  my  teeth  look  like  yours  when  I  am  a 
big  woman,"  she  asked  Mrs.  Kent  one  day,  "  or 
won't  I  have  any,  like  mother?  " 

"  Come,  and  we'll  ask  Dr.  Kent,"  was  the 
answer.  "  He  is  a  dentist  and  knows  all  about 
teeth." 

Dr.  Kent  looked  pretty  grave  when  Frieda 
opened  her  mouth.  "  I  don't  believe  you  have 
brushed  your  teeth  this  morning,  have  you?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Why,  no,  I  never  brush  them,"  said  Frieda, 
"  Nobody  ever  told  me  to." 

"That  is  partly  the  trouble  with  your  teeth," 
the  doctor  told  her.  "  You  must  take  care  of 
them  while  you  are  a  child,  if  you  want  to  have 
beautiful  teeth  when  you  are  grown.  Are  you 
willing  to  do  that?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I'll  do  anything  to  make  my  teeth 
look  like  Mrs.  Kent's,"  said  Frieda  very  posi- 
tively. 

"  Well,  then,  we'll  see  what  is  necessary. 
First  you  must  buy  a  toothbrush  and  brush  your 
teeth  after  each  meal.  Begin  with  your  upper 
teeth  and  brush  downward.  Then  brush  the 
lower  teeth  upward.  If  you  brush  toward  the 
gums  you  will  be  likely  to  push  them  away  from 
the  teeth.     This  often  makes  the  teeth   decay. 

"  Brush  the  inside  of  the  teeth  in  the  same 
way,  and  then  across  the  biting  surfaces.  Here 
is  some  floss  silk.  Pass  this  between  the  teeth 
if  any  bits  of  food  lodge  there,  and  get  them 
out  at  once.  Every  night  just  before  you  go  to 
bed,  and  every  morning  as  soon  as  you  are  up 
rinse  out  your  mouth  well  with  lime  water.  Do 
all  this  for  a  week,  and  then  we  will  see  what 
next." 

"  But  I  haven't  any  money  to  buy  a  tooth- 
brush," said  Frieda,  almost  ready  to  cry. 

"  Well,  then,  I'll  buy  it,"  said  Dr.  Kent,  "  and 
you  can  pay  me  back  by  bringing  my  mail  from 
the  office  every  day  for  a  month." 

A  week  later,  Dr.  Kent  looked  at  Frieda's 
mouth  again.  "This  is  much  better,"  he  said. 
"  I  have  hopes  of  some  fine  teeth  here  yet." 

"  But    my    teeth    aren't   straight    like    Mrs. 
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Kent's,"   said    Frieda.     "  These    on    the    sides 
grow  right  out  into  my  mouth.     Why  do  they?  " 

"  You  lost  some  of  your  first  teeth  too  soon," 
the  doctor  told  her,  "  and  that  made  your  jaw 
settle  together  and  be  smaller  than  it  would 
have  been  if  the  teeth  had  remained  to  fill  it  out. 
Then  when  the  new  teeth  came  there  was  not 
room  for  them  all  to  grow  side  by  side,  so  these 
two  grew  out  into,  your  mouth.  But  I  can  help 
that  trouble  if  you  are  not  afraid  of  a  little  pain." 

"  Oh,  I'm  not,"  said  Frieda.-  "  But  don't  hurt 
very  much." 

"  I  shall  have  to  pull  one  or  two  of  these 
teeth  at  the  side  to  give  the  others  more  room. 
Your  mouth  isn't  large  enough  for  them  all." 

Frieda  shut  her  eyes 
tightly,  and  did  not  cry 
once  while  the  doctor 
was  at  work. 

It  was  a  long  time 
before  the  crooked  teeth 
grew  back  into  place,  but 
they  did  at  last,  and 
the  next  summer  when 
Dr.  Kent  and  his  wife 
came  back  to  Mrs.  Ole- 
son's  they  hardly  knew 
the  little  girl. 

Her  teeth  were  straight 
and  clean,  and  almost  as 
white  as  the  pretty  em- 
broidered apron  which 
she  had  made  herself  and 
always  wore  when  she 
dressed  up. 

"  Will  you  let  me  take 
your  picture?"  asked 
Mrs.  Kent.  "  I  want  to 
show  it  to  the  children 
at  home  who  sometimes 
forget  to  brush  their 
teeth.  Perhaps  it  [will 
help  them  remember." 

So  Frieda  stood  up 
very  straight  against  a  tree,  and  this  is  how  she 
looked.  You  see  she  forgot  to  take  her  apron 
out  of  her  mouth,  but  perhaps  that  was  so  we 
can  all  see  how  nice  and  white  her  teeth  are. 

(4) 

SOME    THINGS    THAT    WILL  HURT    THE    TEETH 

Pour  cold  water  into  a  glass  test  tube  before 
the  class.     Empty,  and  fill  with  very  hot   water. 

Tell  the  children  that  the  teeth  have  a  very 
thin  hard  covering  which  may  crack  and  break 
off,  just  as  glass  does,  if  we  drink  or  eat  anything 
very  cold  or  hot  and  let  this  touch  the  teeth. 
As  soon  as  this  covering  is  gone  the  tooth  soon 


"  Her  teeth  were  almost  as  white  as  the  pretty 
embroidered  apron  she  wore  " 


decays.  This  is  one  reason  why  we  should  not 
drink  ice  water,  and  why  we  should  let  hot  soup 
cool  a  little  before  taking  it. 

There  were  some  other  things  which  Dr.  Kent 
told  Frieda  about  her  teeth  which  helped  to 
make  them  strong  and  beautiful.  He  asked  her 
one  day  what  she  had  for  breakfast. 
"  Bread  and  coffee,"  she  told  him. 
"  Dear  me,  that  sort  of  thing  will  never  give 
you  good  teeth,"  he  said. 

"  Your  teeth  are  soft  and  chalky  because  you 
don't  give  them  food  that  will  make  them  grow. 
They  need  oatmeal  and  milk  and  vegetables  as 
well  as  bread  and  butter.     Coffee  is  very  bad 

for  little  girls  and  so  is 
tea." 

"  Well,  then,  I  won't 
drink  it  any  more,"  said 
Frieda. 

"  When  I  was  a  boy," 
the  doctor  told  her,  "  I 
once  tried  to  crack  a 
walnut  with  my  teeth.  I 
did  it,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  split  one  of  my 
double  teeth  right 
through  the  middle,  and 
had  to  have  a  gold  cap 
put  on  it.  That  is  better 
than  no  tooth,  but  not 
half  so  good  as  the  white 
tooth  I  spoiled." 

"  I  never  did  that," 
said  Frieda.  "  Mother 
always  told  me  to  soak 
my  bread  in  the  coffee 
before  I  ate  it,  because 
it  was  so  hard." 

"  That  is  almost  as 
bad  as  what  I  did," 
continued  Dr.  Kent, 
"  because  the  teeth  need 
exercise  to  make  them 
strong.  Do  you  suppose  you  would  have  any 
strength  in  your  arms  if  you  never  used  them 
for  any  real  hard  work  ?  Eat  your  bread  crusts 
without  soaking  them,  and  give  your  teeth 
something  to  do." 

."  There  is  one  way  in  which  you  will  not  be 
likely  to  spoil  your  teeth,  because  you  are  a  girl. 
If  you  were  a  boy,  I  should  say,  "  Let  tobacco 
alone,  if  you  want  white  teeth.  It  gives  them 
a  dirty  yellow  color  that  nobody  wants  to 
see." 

"  I'll  tell  the  boys  in  our  school,"  said  Frieda. 
"  I  know  they  want  white  teeth  because  they 
said  so." 
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THE  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD 

A  FAVORITE  maxim  with  Gladstone  was 
that  the  time  and  money  which  are  spent 
in  training  the  body  pay  a  larger  interest 
than  any  other  investment.  The  laws  on  the 
statute  books  of  every  state  in  the  Union  re- 
quiring instruction  in  physiology  and  hygiene  to 
be  given  all  pupils  in  all  public  schools  are 
ample  proof  that  America  holds  the  same  opin- 
ion and  is  determined  to  act  accordingly. 

This  is  the  day  of  young  people,  and  one 
reason  why  the  majority  of  those  holding  re- 
sponsible positions  have  gained  them  so  early 
in  life  is  that  they  have  learned  in  the  schools 
the  value  of  a  sound,  healthy  body  and  are 
profiting  by  that  knowledge. 

It  is  little  consolation  to  the  victim  of  chronic 
dyspepsia  to  be  told  the  elements  of  a  healthful 
diet  and  the  value  of  each  in  building  up  the 
tissues.  The  time  when  such  knowledge  would 
have  availed  for  him  has  long  since  gone  by, 
but  there  is  still  time  to  save  the  child  from  re- 
peating his  father's  mistakes. 

This  is  the  mission  of  temperance  physiology, 
— to  forestall  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  health 
by  a  practical  working  knowledge  of  the  same, 
and  to  establish  good  habits  before  those  which 
are  evil  have  had  a  chance  to  fasten  themselves 
upon  the  youth.  "  The  great  enemy  of  the 
night  is  the  morning,"  said  Victor  Hugo.  So 
the  most  potent  remedy  for  all  forms  of  disease 
or  evil  is  to  preempt  the  child  for  righteousness. 

Throughout  the  whole  subject  of  physiology 
there  are  but  two  main  problems  to  consider ; 
how  the  body  is  being  built  up,  and  how  its 
waste  products  are  being  got  rid  of.  Both  these 
functions  are  united  in  the  work  of  the  blood, 
hence  there  is  no  more  important  topic  for  the 
pupil  to  consider  than  this,  and  first  he  should 
know  why  the  body  has 

NEED  OF  A  CIRCULATORY  SYSTEM 

One  sometimes  enters  a  house  containing 
articles  of  furniture  which  can  not  be  accounted 
for  on  the  score  either  of  use  or  beauty.  Trump- 


ery of  this  sort  merely  lumbers  up  the  house 
and  does  not  speak  well  for  the  taste  and  judg- 
ment of  the  owner.  No  blunders  of  this  sort 
were  perpetrated  when  our  bodily  houses  were 
furnished.  Every  organ  and  tissue  was  made 
for  a  purpose  and  has  its  own  special  function 
to  perform,  which  it  never  fails  to  do  unless 
interfered  with.  It  is  our  business  to  learn 
what  these  functions  are  that  we  may  aid  and 
not  hinder  their  performance. 

In  the  case  of.  the  blood  the  first  question 
for  the  student  to  answer  is  why  is  it  needed? 
What  purpose  does  it  serve  in  the  body? 

A  good  illustration  of  the  work  of  the  blood 
is  furnished  by  the  network  of  railroad  systems 
which  extend  over  nearly  our  whole  country. 
The  great  bulk  of  railroad  business  is  the  trans- 
portation of  freight  from  one  place  to  another, 
carrying  to  each  section  what  is  needed  there 
and  carrying  away  to  other  parts  of  the  country 
the  surplus. 

Compare  the  work  of  the  circulatory  system 
of  the  body  to  this  distributing  function  of  the 
railroads.  Bring  out  from  the  class,  in  the  first 
place,  what  things  are  needed  in  every  part  of 
the  United  States.  Ask  what  is  needed  in  this 
locality  which  we  do  not  produce.  What  are 
some  of  the  things  which  we  send  away  in  ex- 
change to  other  places? 

Apply  the  same  questions  to  the  body.  What 
are  the  needs  of  every  part  ?  How  does  each 
part  get  what  it  needs?  What  organs  would 
have  an  oversupply  of  food  if  the  body  had  no 
distributing  system?  Which  parts  would  suffer 
from  lack  of  food  ?  What  organs  would  have 
too  much  oxygen?  What  organs  would  have 
too  little  ?  What  would  become  of  all  the  waste 
products  which  are  continually  forming  in  each 
organ  ? 

Get  a  large  railroad  map  of  the  United  States 
and  ask  the  pupils  to  point  out  the  principal 
railroad  systems.  What  places  do  these  con- 
nect? Why  are  these  terminals  always  great 
cities  instead  of  villages  or  small  towns?  Ask 
whether  the  same  principle  holds  true  in  the 
case  of  the  circulatory  organs,  which  are  the 
distributing  system  of  the  body.  From  a  chart 
of  this  system  trace  the  course  of  the  largest 
arteries  and  veins,  finding  what  parts  of  the 
body  these  connect,  and  pointing  out  the  fact 
that  these  go  from  the  heart  to  the  chief  divi- 
sions of  the  body,  the  head,  trunk  and  limbs. 
Account  for  the  difference  in  size  between  these 
arteries  and  veins  and  those  which  lie  near  the 
skin  and  in  the  extremities  of  the  body.  Find 
reasons  why  the  capillaries  are  much  smaller 
than  either  veins  or  arteries. 

When  goods  carried  over  the  railroad  has 
reached  its  destination,  it  is  unloaded  from  the 
cars  and  carried  to  stores  or  warehouses.     How 
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is  it  with  supplies  carried  by  the  blood?  When 
food  and  oxygen  have  been  brought  by  it  to 
the  arm,  for  instance,  or  to'  the  head,  how  are 
these  supplies  gotten  from  the  arteries  to  the 
tissues  themselves  ?  They  lie  close  together  to 
be  sure,  but  so  may  a  freight  car  be  brought 
close  to  the  building  into  which  its  supplies  are 
to  be  put,  without  being  actually  unloaded. 

Develop  this  point  very  fully,  explaining  that 
the  walls  of  the  capillaries  and  also  the  tissues 
are  so  thin  that  the  contents  of  both  pass  back 
and  forth  until  the  tissues  have  taken  up  the 
food  and  oxygen  they  need  from  the  capillaries, 
and  the  capillaries  have  received  in  exchange 
waste  products  from  the  tissues.  This  inter- 
change is  all  the  time  going  on  because  waste  is 
constantly  forming  in  the  tissues,  and  fresh  sup- 
plies of  food  and  oxygen  keep  coming  to  take 
its  place. 

THE    BLOOD    AS    A    DISTRIBUTING    SYSTEM 

To  find  what  freight  cars  carry  we  must  know 
what  is  needed  by  those  parts  of  the  country  for 
which  the  load  is  bound.  How  can  we  tell,  in  a 
similar  way,  what  the  blood  carries  to  different 
parts  of  the  body? 

Ask  the  class  to  note  down  the  kinds  of  food 
required  by  the  various  body  tissues.  They  will 
find  that  fats,  carbohydrates,  proteids,  and  cer- 
tain kinds  of  mineral  foods  are  all  needed,  and 
that  the  blood  is  the  only  transporting  agency 
by  which  these  substances  can  be  carried  to 
each  organ.  Oxygen,  too,  is  required  by  every 
part  of  the  body,  and  can  reach  its  destination 
only  by  means  of  the  blood,  so  this  also  forms  a 
part  of  its  cargo.  Each  of  these  substances  is 
taken  into  the  stomach  as  food  or  is  breathed  into 
the  lungs  as  air.  How  do  they  get  into  the  blood  ? 

Railroad  companies  know  that  it  is  poor 
economy  to  transport  empty  freight  cars,  so  the 
same  trains  that  bring  fruit  and  cotton  from  the 
South  to  the  large  cities  of  the  North,  go  back 
on  their  return  trip  laden  with  all  kinds  of 
manufactured  articles.  The  blood  performs  a 
like  double  function.  We  have  already  learned 
what  it  carries  on  its  outward  journey.  Have 
the  class  find  next  what  the  substances  are 
which  it  takes  from  the  tissues  back  to  the 
heart,  in  exchange  for  those  it  started  with. 
What  becomes  of  these  waste  products? 

THE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  BLOOD 

Everybody  knows  how  the  blood  looks  but  a 
good  many  people  do  not  know  what  it  is  made 
of  or  what  gives  it  its  red  color.  Bring  an  oyster 
or  a  clam  into  class  for  the  pupils  to  exam- 
ine. Gall  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  shell 
fish  have  blood  in  their  bodies  just  as  we  do, 
but  that  it  does  not  look  in  the  least  like  ours. 
What  is  its  color  ? 


Prick  the  finger  slightly  until  a  drop  of  blood 
collects  and  place  this  under  the  microscope. 
Ask  the  class  to  describe  all  they  can  see  in  it  be- 
fore studying  or  reading  up  at  all  on  the  subject. 
After  such  an  observation  lesson,  refer  them  to 
the  text-books  for  full  explanation  of  the  various 
constituents  of  the  blood. 

First  of  all,  they  should  find  through  the  mi- 
croscope that  the  blood  itself  is  not  red,  but  gets 
its  color  entirely  from  the  countless  number  of 
red  corpuscles  it  contains.  If  the  microscope 
is  sufficiently  powerful,  they  should  distinguish 
both  red  and  white  corpuscles,  and  also  the 
plasma  in  which  these  are  found.  Ask  all  to 
notice  how  these  two  kinds  of  corpuscles  differ 
in  size,  shape,  comparative  numbers  and  power 
to  move  about.  Think  of  reasons  for  each  of 
these  differences. 

What  happens  when  a  cut  surface  is  exposed 
to  the  air,  even  if.no  bandage  is  applied  to  the 
wound?  Find  what  element  in  the  blood  pro- 
duces coagulation  when  blood  from  a  cut  surface 
is  exposed  to  the  air.  Explain  the  process,  and 
show  its  importance  in  preventing  loss  of  blood. 
How  does  it  help  coagulation  to  bandage  a 
wound  ? 

THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  BLOOD 

The  elaborate  composition  of  the  blood  is 
evidence  that  each  of  its  elements  has  some 
definite  function  to  perform.  What  these  uses 
are  is  the  next  question  for  the  class  to  consider. 

Have  them  name  again  the  substances  carried 
by  the  blood  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  Then 
find  whether  these  are  all  jumbled  together  in 
the  blood  as  it  happens,  or  whether  the  same 
things  are  always  carried  in  the  same  way,  just 
as  coal  and  fruits  and  meats  are  all  carried  in 
separate  cars  on  a  train. 

What  is  the  color  of  the  blood  in  the  veins  we 
see  on  the  back  of  the  hand  ?  How  does  this 
compare  with  the  color  which  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  gives  to  the  blood  when  a  finger  is  cut?  How 
do  we  know  from  such  observations  that  oxygen 
is  carried  throughout  the  body  by  the  red  cor- 
puscles? 

Pupils  of  this  grade  must  learn  the  work  of 
the  white  corpuscles  and  of  the  plasma  largely 
from  textbooks,  but  with  this  as  a  basis  they 
may  draw  many  interesting  conclusions ;  for  in- 
stance, why  the  plasma  is  fluid  instead  of  solid. 
After  learning  that  the  function  of  the  white  cor- 
puscles is  to  ward  off  disease  from  the  body, 
have  the  class  find  how  this  is  done,  why  it  is 
that  these  corpuscles  are  often  found  outside  the 
capillaries  in  the  tissues  themselves,  and  how 
they  get  there.  Develop  the  fact  that  the  power 
they  have  of  changing  their  shape  makes  possi- 
ble their  varied  movements.  Then  briefly  trace 
their  journey  from  the  blood  capillaries  through 
the  tissues  into  the  lymphatic  circulation. 
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THE  CARE  OF  THE  BLOOD 

In  transporting  valuable  freight,  the  owners 
and  shippers  take  every  possible  precaution 
against  accident.  It  is  well  boxed,  the  best 
cars  are  used,  the  engine  is  frequently  exam- 
ined, responsible  officials  are  in  charge,  and  the 
road  is  kept  free.  The  blood  transports  more 
valuable  freight  than  any  goods  train,  because  it 
bears  the  life  of  the  person.  How  shall  we  care 
for  it?  Evidently  by  helping  it  do  its  work  to 
the  best  advantage. 

Every  tissue  is  constantly  crying  out  for  oxy- 
gen. How  can  we  make  sure  that  it  gets  all  it 
needs?  Discuss  different  kinds  of  exercise  with 
the  class,  helping  them  decide  which  is  best  for 
each  of  them.  Why  will  not  the  same  exercise 
do  for  everybody?  How  does  the  work  one 
does  help  to  decide  what  exercise  he  needs? 
What  has  his  health  to  do  with  it?  How  does 
the  oxygen  one  gets  in  breathing  pure  air  affect 
the  blood  itself? 

In  a  similar  way  consider  the  relation  of  what 
we  eat  to  the  blood.  Ask  the  class  to  make 
lists  of  foods  which  furnish  everything  the  blood 
must  carry  to  the  tissues.  What  is  the  harm  in 
eating  food  that  does  not  supply  the  tissues  with 
all  they  need  ?  How  is  anaemia  to  be  prevented  ? 

Bring  out  the  reasons  why  both  work  and  rest 
are  needed  to  give  every  part  of  the  body  all 
the  blood  it  requires.  Have  the  class  find  what 
brings  a  large  supply  of  blood  to  the  digestive 
organs,  to  the  brain,  to  the  arms.  Why  can  not 
one  give  both  his  brain  and  his  muscles  hard 
work  to  do  at  the  same  time? 

Have  the  class  study  the  authoritative  quota- 
tions at  the  end  of  this  lesson  to  find  how  alco- 
hol and  tobacco  injure  not  only  the  quality  of 
the  blood  but  its  working  power,  so  that  the 
user  is  ill-nourished.  Such  questions  as  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  given  to  guide  the  learner  : 

All  parts  of  the  body  must  have  oxygen  in 
order  to  keep  well.  How  does  alcohol  cut  short 
this  supply?  The  red  corpuscles  are  the  oxygen- 
carriers  of  the  body.  How  does  alcohol  alter 
their  shape  and  injure  their  carrying  power? 
The  blood  must  flow  freely  through  the  body  to 
keep  up  its  supply  of  food  and  oxygen.  In  what 
two  ways  may  alcohol  hinder  this  circulation? 
Pure  blood  is  absolutely  necessary.  Why  is  this 
denied  the  alcoholic  drinker  ?  The  blood  needs 
to  be  constantly  aerated.  How  do  even  the 
lighter  alcoholic  liquors  as  well  as  tobacco  inter- 
fere with  this  process?  If  a  person  is  injured  it 
is  the  blood  which  must  carry  food  and  medi- 
cine to  his  wounds.  Why  is  any  accident  doubly 
dangerous  to  the  drinker?  Even  if  large  quanti- 
ties of  alcohol  do  injure  the  blood,  what  harm  is 
therein  taking  a  little  beer  or  wine  occasionally? 

In  our  last  war  the  country  learned  that  bad 


food  may  be  more  disastrous  to  an  army  than 
actual  warfare.  In  like  manner,  make  it  plain  to 
every  pupil  that  a  poor  or  insufficient  diet  which 
impoverishes  the  blood  or  narcotics  which  poi- 
son it  are  more  injurious  to  an  individual  than 
is  any  hardship. 


AUTHORITATIVE  QUOTATIONS 
EFFECT  OF  ALCOHOL  ON  BLOOD  CORPUSCLES 

The  blood  owes  its  beautiful  red  tint  to  mil- 
lions of  microscopic  discs.  The  red  matter 
with  which  they  are  charged  absorbs  in  passing 
into  the  lungs  the  air  that  has  been  inhaled, 
and  transports  it  everywhere.  Alcohol  encum- 
bers this  beneficent  action,  and  so  intervenes 
that  the  dark  blood  of  the  veins  is  not  so  com- 
pletely changed  as  it  ought  to  be  into  arterial 
blood,  red  and  vivifying.  But  this  is  not  all. 
The  blood  contains  other  globules  which  are  of 
the  greatest  interest.  These  are  white  globules. 
If  a  thorn  penetrates  the  skin,  immediately  they 
flow  to  that  place,  surround  it,  form  matter 
which  detaches  it  and  gets  rid  of  it.  If  a  mi- 
crobe, wandering  about,  gets  into  our  organism, 
immediately  the  white  globules  in  the  vicinity 
hasten  to  meet  it,  struggle  with  it  and  finish  by 
swallowing  it.  These  few  words  indicate  the 
important  role  which  falls  to  their  lot  in  the 
protection  of  our  health.  Alcohol,  continuing 
its  perverse  action,  does  not  leave  them  intact. 
It  sends  them  to  sleep,  it  makes  them  drunk, 
and  so  delivers  us  without  defence  to  the  enemies 
which  lie  in  wait  for  us. — Dr.  Bienfait,  of  Liege. 

HOW  ALCOHOL  INJURES  THE  BLOOD 

Alcohol  has  a  very  injurious  influence  upon 
the  blood.  The  corpuscles  undergo  pathological 
changes,  such  as  becoming  irregular  in  shape  or 
notched  at  the  edges.  The  plastic  portion  of 
the  blood  is  subjected  to  two  distinct  modifica- 
tions. When  it  is  freely  diluted  with  alcohol, 
the  plastic  part  of  the  blood  flows  too  easily 
from  the  vessels  and  is  injected  into  the  surface 
of  the  body,  giving  the  skin  a  mottled  appear- 
ance, which,  in  cold  weather,  through  the  relax- 
ation of  the  vessels,  turns  to  blue,  or  lead  color. 
When  the  blood  is  strongly  charged  with  alcohol, 
the  plastic  part  of  it,  instead  of  being  reduced, 
may  undergo  coagulation,  which  impedes  the 
course  of  the  blood  in  its  circulation  through 
the  finer  vessels  and,  perhaps,  through  the 
heart. — G.  H.  McMichael,  M.  D. 

ALCOHOL  REDUCES  THE  QUANTITY  OF  PURE  BLOOD 

Blood  poisoning  by  alcohol,  septic  matter, 
gases,  while  qualitatively  altering  the  blood  for 
the  worse,  reduces  the  quantity  of  pure  blood 
to  parts,  while  the  foreign  substances  irritate 
the  nerve  centers. — S.  V.  Clevenger,  M.  D. 
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ALCOHOL  LESSENS  THE  ABSORPTION  OF  OXYGEN 

Alcohol  lessens  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by 
the  blood  corpuscles  and  the  giving  off  of  car- 
bonic acid.  Every  function  of  the  body  is 
thereby  affected,  is  the  testimony  of  Prout, 
Edward  Smith,  Harley,  Schmiedeberg,  Vieronly, 
Norman  Kerr  and  others. — George  W.  Web- 
ster, M.  D.,  Professor  in  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Medical  School. 

ALCOHOLIC      DRINKS     LESSEN     OXIDATION    OF    THE 
BLOOD 

Wine,  beer,  coffee,  tea,  and  strong  cigars, 
through  their  active  poisonous  principles,  enor- 
mously hinder  the  aeration  of  blood. — Edward 
B.  Jackson,  M.  D. 

THE  ALCOHOLIZED  MAN  IS  ILL-NOURISHED 


His  blood  is  vitiated  and  the  reactive-power 
wanting.  Hemorrhages  are  frequent  and  com- 
plication inevitable.  Gangrene  often  carries  off 
the  patient  very  rapidly. — C.  R.  Drysdale,  M.D. 

THE  VERY  WEAKEST  WINES  UNSAFE 

Dr.  Carpenter  is  authority  for  the  assertion 
that  the  changes  in  the  corpuscles  and  in  the 
fibrin  of  the  blood  take  place  when  not  more 
than  one  part  of  alcohol  to  five  hundred  of  blood 
is  employed.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
very  weakest  wines  are  unsafe,  since  none  of 
them  contain  less  than  from  three  to  five  per 
cent.  Even  small  beer  would  be  capable  of 
doing  mischief  in  this  way. — J.  H.  Kellogg, 
M.  D. 


The  effect  of  alcohol  on  the 


I  dreamed  that  as  I  wandered  by  the  way, 
Bare  winter  was  changed  suddenly  to  sprinj 


Carpenter  has 
made  the  asser- 
tion that  patho- 
logic changes 
occur  in  the 
corpuscles  and 
fibrin  of  the 
blood  when 
there  is  used  not 
more  than  one 
part  of  alcohol 
to  five  hundred 
of  blood. 

There  is  mi- 
croscopic evi- 
dence to  the 
effect  that  the 
blood  corpus- 
cles of  the  alco- 
holic are  altered 
in  shape,  be- 
come crenated 
and  shrunken. 

Hence    they 
are  incapable  of  conveying  the  normal  quantity 
of  oxygen  and  hemoglobin. 

Griffith  states  that  spectroscopic  examination 
of  alcoholic  blood  reveals  a  change  in  one  of  its 
most  important  constituents, — hemoglobin. 

Thus  alcoholism  contributes  to  the  impurity 
of  the  blood. 

As  the  physical  system  depends  upon  a  prop- 
erly oxygenated  blood  for  its  metabolism,  its 
waste  and  repair,  its  growth  and  development, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  determine  that  the  alcohol- 
ized man  is  ill-nourished  and  that  many  of  his 
organs  suffer  from  degeneration. — J.  W.  Gros- 
venor,  M.  D.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

DANGERS  OF  ALCOHOL  IN  CASE  OF  WOUNDS 

In  the  drinker,    all  wounds    are    dangerous. 


And  gentle  odors  led  my  steps  astray, 
Mixed  with  the  sound  of  waters  murmuring. 

Shelley. 


system  is  to  par- 
alyze and  im- 
poverish the  nu- 
tritive system. 
Conditions  o  f 
practical  starva- 
tion supervene 
affecting  a  1 1 
growth.  Hence 
degenera  te 
teeth  and  gums 
are  the  natural 
outcome.  It  is 
a  fact  that  ine- 
briates as  a  rule 
suffer  from  early 
disease  and 
death  of  the 
teeth.  —  T.  D. 
Crothers,  M. 
D.,  in  Journal 
of  American 
Medical  Associ- 
ation, 


When  the  stomach  is  disordered  by  alcohol, 
the  pulps,  or  what  are  commonly  known  as 
the  nerves  of  the  teeth,  become  congested  and 
liable  to  inflammation  ;  this,  being  aggravated  by 
the  irritated  and  unhealthy  state  of  the  mouth, 
soon  culminates  in  disease  and  death  of  the 
pulp.  The  teeth,  being  robbed  of  that  which 
supplies  their  nourishment  and  vitality,  decay 
with  great  rapidity. — Dr.  McEhlewney,  in 
Journal  of  Inebi'iety. 

Tobacco  injures  the  enamel,  discolors  the 
teeth,  debilitates  the  gums,  and  taints  the 
breath,  while  it  offers  no  compensating  advan- 
tage to  the  digestive  functions. — John  C.  Cut- 
ter, B.  S.,  M.  D. 
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IT  WAS  WINTER 

It  was  winter,  and  the  wood  was  bleak  and  gray; 
There  was  portent  in  the  vastness  of  the  night; 
But  on  the  waiting  e^rth  enchantment  lay 
That  set  the  trembling  east  aglow  with  light. 
A  violet  unclosed,  a  maple  stirred, 
A  dreaming  river  woke  a  drowsy  bird, 

At  dawn  a  robin  soared  aloft  to  sing — 
Lo,  it  was  spring  ! 

Myrtle  Reed. 


TE  DEUM  LAUDAMUS 

TWENTY  years  ago  who  would  have  dared 
to  predict  that  in  this  second  year  of 
the  new  century  all  the  public  schools  of 
the  United  States,  together  with  its  naval  and 
military  academies,  would  be  teaching  temper- 
ance !  If  some  optimistic  reformer  had  proph- 
esied that  in  five  times  that  number  of  years 
temperance  education  laws  would  be  mandatory 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
he  would  doubtless  have  been  dubbed  a  vision- 
ary. And  yet,  as  the  result  of  twenty  years' 
struggle  on  the  part  of  the  Scientific  Temper- 
ance Instruction  department  of  the  white-ribbon 
army  this  splendid  achievement  is  recorded. 

In  1882,  the  entire  surface  of  the  depart- 
ment map,  so  familiar  to  convention  goers,  was 
black,  signifying  that  there  were  no  temperance 
education  laws.  Today,  every  vestige  of  the 
shadow  has  departed,  and  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf,  the  country  is  white, 
all  white,  signifying  that  in  city  and  country,  in 
town  and  hamlet,  the  coming  American  citizen 
is  receiving  instruction  concerning  the  effects 
of  alcohol  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  organ- 
ism. This  means,  as  the  liquor  power  fully 
realizes,  that  the  men  and  women  of  the  next 
generation  will  look  with  small  favor  upon  a 
traffic  which  physical  science,  no  less  than 
moral,  shows  to  be  a  destroyer  of  men  and  of 
nations.  It  means,  in  short,  that  the  public 
schools  are  helping  to  train  prohibitionists. 

Vermont  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
state  to  remove  the  "black  cap,"  and  each  year 


at  our  National  Convention  the  map  has  ap- 
peared in  increasing  whiteness,  until  at  Fort 
Worth,  in  1901,  bat  one  dark  spot  remained — 
and  Georgia  looked  decidedly  lonesome.  Since 
then,  as  our  readers  know,  the  heroic,  persistent 
work  of  the  white-ribboners  and  their  allies  in 
that  state  has  been  crowned  with  success,  and 
Georgia,  last  but  not  least,  has  come  into  the 
fold.  At  the  convention  this  year  in  Portland, 
Mrs.  Hunt's  meaningful  and  much-traveled  map 
will  match  in  color  the  likewise  meaningful 
badge  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union.  *  *  * 

But  the  occupation  of  the  Scientific  Temper- 
ance department  is  not  gone.  The  laws  secured 
must  be  enforced.  Then  there  is  a  world's  as 
well  as  a  national  department.  There  are  other 
lands  to  conquer,  and  the  work  will  not  be  done 
until  the  school  children  all  round  the  world  are 
being  taught  the  truth  about  alcohol  and  narcot- 
ics, and  until  the  right  kind  of  temperance  laws 
is  not  only  enacted  but  rigidly  enforced. — 
Union  Signal. 


Close  upon  the  heels  of  the  victory  in  Georgia, 
comes  the  news  that  Chile  has  passed  a  temper- 
ance education  law,  and  is  thus  the  first  of  the 
countries  in  South  America  to  appear  in  white. 
Full  specifications  of  this  latest  law  will  be  given 
in  an  early  issue  of  the  Journal. 


WRONG  IDEAS  CORRECTED 

ALCOHOL  AND  ITS  DEFENDERS 

ONE  wonders  for  the  nonce  what  has  come 
over  the  usually  staid  college  professors. 
Their  sudden  rush  to  defend  alcoholic 
beverages  is  a  little  startling.  First  came  Dr. 
Henry  S.  Pritchett,  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
stute  of  Technology,  who  in  allowing  the 
"  Tech  "  student  beer  and  ales  under  certain 
conditions  raised  a  clamor  which  has  not  yet 
subsided.  Then  it  was  announced  that  the 
Harvard  Union  was  also  to  go  in  for  beer,  and 
now  President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark  Uni- 
versity has  just  taken  a  brief  for  a  "  howling 
drunk  "  as  an  efficient  factor  in  higher  civiliza- 
tion. In  the  meantime  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater, 
of  Wesleyan  University,  has  been  trotting  out 
his  favorite  hobby-horse  labeled  "  alcohol  is  a 
food,"  and  Professor  William  T.  Sedgwick,  also 
of  the  "  Tech"  faculty,  is  out  in  an  attack  on 
temperance  teachings,  and  agrees  with  Doctor 
G.  Stanley  Hall  in  not  being  able  to  abide  "  the 
temperance  physiology  of  the  public  schools." 

If  one  were  disposed  to  look  only  at  the 
surface  facts,  the  position  of  these  amiable 
instructors  of  American  youth  might  be  viewed 
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as  not  being  very  different  from  those  in  Hudi- 

bras  who 

"  Compound  for  joys  they  are  inclined  to 
By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to." 

But  it  is  plain  there  is  something  deeper  in 
the  pro-alcohol  attitude  of  such  a  group  of  able 
men.  And  that  they  are  not  alone  in  this  issue 
may  very  well  be  conjectured.  They  perhaps 
incline  toward  that  school  of  historians  which 
believes  that  the  world  has  been  civilized,  its 
waste  places  made  to  yield  abundantly,  and  its 
great  deeds  done  by  the  races  whose  drinking 
horns  were  large  and  whose  thirsts  were  larger. 

However  that  may  be,  and  there  is  room  for 
argument  on  both  sides,  it  is  certainly  true  that 
those  who  rush  to  science  to  support  them  in 
their  defence  of  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages 
are  not  absolutely  unattackable. 

THE  ATTITUDE  OF  SCIENTISTS 

The  very 
latest  work 
on  dietetics, 
which  belongs 
to  the  series  of 
books  on  phy- 
siologic thera- 
peutics  of 
which  Dr. 
Solomon  Solis- 
Cohen,  of  this 
city,  is  editor, 
distinctly  sets 
its  face  against 
alcohol  as  a 
food  or  a  rem- 
edy. 

The  author 
of  this  study 
of  dietetics  is 
Doctor  Na- 
than S.  Davis, 
o  f  Chicago, 
and  he  says 
flatly  : 


other  things  that  can  produce  all  the  good 
results  ascribed  to  them,  but  they  do  excite 
definite  physiologic  effects  that  are  often  forgot- 
ten because  of  their  common  use  as  drinks.  A 
man  in  health  does  not  need  to  use  alcohol ; 
but  it  is  so  extensively  employed  the  world 
over,  either  to  produce  factitious  exhilaration 
or,  by  lessening  sensibility,  to  mitigate  fatigue 
and  discomfort,  sorrow  and  suffering,  and  it  has 
been  so  largely  and  often  so  injudiciously  used 
in  disease  that  it  demands  consideration. 

So  far  as  he  gives  it  consideration,  however, 
Dr.  Davis  opposes  alcohol,  and  in  so  far  justifies 
the  temperance  hygiene  that  offends  Dr.  Atwa- 
ter.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  since  scientists 
differ,  that  the  college  professors  who  have 
become  such  vigorous  protagonists  of  liquor 
might  well  moderate  their  transports,  for  they 
may  be  arguing  without  their  host.  And,  be- 
besides  that, 
there  is  a  pro- 
found moral 
question  i  n  - 
volved  in  mak- 
ing liquor- 
drinking  easy 
and  respecta- 
ble for  the 
young  that 
should  not  be 
overlooked.  — 
Phi  la  del '  p  h  i  a 
Press. 


"  Alcohol  is  a  poison  to  protoplasm  which 
checks  the  activities  of  living  matter  and  may 
kill  it.  *  *  *  *  If  food  is  defined  as  a  body 
that  contributes  to  the  growth  of  cells  or  their 
multiplication,  and  then  to  the  generation  of 
heat  and  energy  by  them,  it  is  very  questionable 
if  alcohol  can  be  classed  as  a  food." 

Elsewhere  the  author  argues  against  alcohol 
being  used  as  a  food  or  as  a  drug,  and  says  : 

"  Alcoholic  beverages  do  so  much  harm  that 
their  utility  under  any  circumstances  has  been 
denied.  It  is  true  that  they  are  unnecessary  as 
beverages  and  even  as  medicines,  for  there  are 


"Those  who 
laugh  at  the 
abs  t  e  m  ions 
for  being  pale 
would  be  w;v- 
ranted  in 
laughing  if  it 
were  the  fact 
that  the  red 
face  they  so  much  admire  was  a  face  indicative 
of  health,  and  the  pale  face  one  indicative  of 
disease.  Unfortunately  for  their  side  of  the 
case,  that  suffused  face,  that  jolly  red  face,  that 
dark  red  face  is  the  face  of  disease,  while  the 
pale  face  is  the  face  as  Nature  meant  it  to 
be." 


The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes, 
And  snowy  summits  old  in  story." 


the 


"  How  many  zones  have  we,  Willie?" 

"  Four,"  was  the  reply. 

"Well,    then,     name     the    four,"     said 
teacher. 

"  The  frigerated,  the  horrid,  the  temperance 
and  the  intemperance,"  answered  the  little 
fellow. —  Outlook. 
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CHILDREN  OF  MANY  COUNTRIES 


VII. 


EGYPT 


DID  you  ever  think  of  children  in  Egypt? 
I  suspect  if  the  truth  were  known,  most  of 
you  remember  it  as  the  country  of  the 
great  river  Nile,  some  wonderful  pyramids  and 
old  temples,  but  never  picture  to  yourselves  boys 
and  girls  there  running  about  in  the  warm  sun- 
shine, playing  and  working  just  as  busily  as  you 
do,  although  in  their  own  native  ways. 

The  land  of  the  Egyptian  children,  as  you 
know,  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  which  we  know 
anything  definite,  and  the  story  of  its  past  is 
written  on  its  ruined  palaces  and  temples,  in  the 
pyramids,  and  on  the  obelisks  one  of  which  has 
been  brought  to  our  own  country.  But  the  writing 
was  so  strange  ("  hieroglyphics  "  its  characters 
were  called),  and  was  so  old  that  its  secret  had 
been  lost,  and  for  many  centuries  no  one  could 
read  it  until  about  eighty  years  ago  when  the 
secret  was  discovered. 

The  Egyptian  mother  watches  very  eagerly 
for  her  baby  first  to  notice  a  crocodile,  for  she 
believes  that  if  he  early  takes  a  good  look  at  one 
he  has  a  fortunate  start  in  life,  and  it  is  said  that 
often  a  sick  child  is  carried  many  miles  to  see  a 
crocodile,  as  the  parents  believe  that  by  doing 
so  good  health  will  come  back  again. 

The  children  of  Egypt  who  live  in  the  coun- 
try on  farms  are  called  fellaheen.  Their  homes, 
which  are  but  huts,  are  built  of  mud,  each  with 
one  door,  while  if  there  is  any  window  it  is  mere- 
ly a  slit  in  the  wall.  The  roof  is  likely  to  be 
covered  with  rubbish  for  fuel.  As  there  is  no 
chimney  the  smoke  has  to  go  out  by  the  door, 
and  it  nearly  chokes  the  inhabitants  of  the  hut, 
which  are  not  only  the  boys  and  girls  and  their 
parents,  but  the  chickens,  pigeons,  goats,  or 
whatever  else  the  family  may  own  in  the  way  of 
pets  and  live  stock. 

"  The  kitchen  is  a  stone  outside  the  house, 
with  a  pan  or  two  for  the  preparation  of  the 
simple  food  which  is  lifted  to  the  mouth  by  the 
thumb  and  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand." 

In  the  homes  of  the  children  whose  parents 
are  richer  there  is  more  comfort.  Such  children 
do  not  need  to  be  told  to  open  their  windows  at 
night,  because  the  houses  they  live  in  consist  of 
two  or  more  courts  or  yards  with  rooms  open  at 
the  top,  or  partly  roofed  in.  One  room  is  for 
the  cattle,  the  other  for  the  family.  In  one  of 
the  rooms  is  a  raised  seat  which  shows  that  the 
boys  and  men  meet  there.  On  special  occa- 
sions this  seat  is  covered  with  a  costly  carpet  or 
mat  which  is  carefully  kept  at  other  times  with 
the  household  treasures,  such  as  the  box  contain- 
ing the  family  jewels,  the  cooking  utensils,  etc., 
in  the  inner  rooms  reserved  for  the  women  and 
girls. 


Egypt  is  one  of  the  best  countries  in  the  world 
for  cats  to  live  in,  because  there  every  one  is  kind 
to  them.  If  you  ever  visit  the  British  museum, 
look  in  the  mummy  room  and  you  will  see 
mummies  of  cats  that  some  little  Egyptian  boy 
or  girl  played  with  thousands  of  years  ago.  Their 
pet  name  for  pussy  is  May,  so  we  may  be  sure 
that  cats  speak  the  same  language  in  Egypt  that 
they  do  in  America. 

No  child  in  that  country  ever  forgets  to  give 
kitty  her  dinner,  for  he  is  taught  that  "  twin  chil- 
dren change  into  cats  at  night  if  they  go  hungry 
to  bed,  and  while  their  bodies  are  lying  asleep  at 
home,  their  cat-spirits  are  wandering  abroad  in 
search  of  food."  Therefore  to  be  cruel  to  a  cat, 
which  may  be  a  hungry  boy  or  girl  in  disguise, 
is  not  to  be  thought  of.  When  an  Egyptian  boy 
gets  too  big  to  play  with  a  cat,  he  has  a  buffalo 
for  a  pet  and,  when  he  is  not  in  school,  rides 
about  on  its  shaggy  back  just  as  you  do  on  your 
pony. 

If  you  could  peep  into  a  schoolroom  in  this 
far  away  land,  you  would  find  the  fikee  (master) 
wearing  long,  flowing  robes,  and  with  a  white 
turban  wound  about  his  head  something  like  an 
old  Southern  mammy's.  He  holds  a  stick  in 
his  hand  to  apply  to  any  unruly  youngster,  but 
he  looks  a  great  deal  sterner  than  he  really  is,  for 
if  a  child  falls  asleep  he  is  quite  likely  to  take  him 
up  in  his  arms  and  hold  him  while  he  has  his  nap. 

There  are  boys  only  in  this  school.  They  sit 
cross-legged  on  mats  at  the  master's  feet,  and 
repeat  "  the  alphabet  written  on  slabs  of  wood, 
painted  red  or  white,  which  take  the  place  of 
slates  in  Egyptian  schools."  Afterward  they 
learn  to  repeat  the  Koran,  which  is  the  sacred 
book  or  Bible  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  per- 
haps to  write  a  little.  By  this  time,  the  little 
fellah' *s  (peasant  boy)  education  is  complete, 
and  he  must  go  to  work  for  his  living,  "  either  in 
the  cotton  fields  or  at  the  dams  and  dikes  that 
are  built  to  keep  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  when  it 
rises,  from  inundating  the  whole  country  ;  or  he 
helps  to  sow  the  seeds  when  the  water  has  sub- 
sided ;  or  he  works  the  shadoof,  a.  machine  which 
is  used  for  raising  water ;  or  serves  as  seller  of 
goods,  or  as  a  donkey-boy  in  the  streets  of  the 
different  towns." 

When  foreigners  visit  an  Egyptian  city  they 
do  not  find  electric  cars  or  even  omnibuses. 
Indeed  there  would  not  be  room  for  them  in  the 
narrow  streets.  Instead,  a  donkey-boy  is  on 
hand  to  take  them  wherever  they  wish  to  go. 
He  is  sure  to  be  a  bright  little  fellow  and  almost 
always  rightly  guesses  from  what  country  his 
customer  comes.  If  he  is  an  American,  the  boy 
calls  out,  "  Take  Theodore  Roosevelt  !  fine  don- 
key, sure  !  Take  Theodore  Roosevelt  !  "  Should 
the  visitor  be  an  Englishman,  he  would  be  urged 
to  ride  "  King  Edward,"  or  "  Lord  Roberts." 
When  you  have  chosen  a  donkey  and  mounted 
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into  the  queer-looking  little  saddle,  which  has  a 
hump  in  front  instead  of  a  pommel,  it  is  much 
safer  to  ride  with  your  feet  free  from  the  stir- 
rups. This  is  because  the  donkey  has  "  a  habit 
of  stumbling  and  going  down  in  a  heap.  If  you 
have  your  feet  in  the  stirrups  when  he  goes 
down  you  can  not  help  being  thrown  over  the 
animal's  head  ;  but  if  you  ride  as  the  guide  does, 
your  feet  come  on  the  ground  when  the  donkey 
falls,  and  you  walk  gracefully  forward  a  few 
steps  till  the  boy  brings  your  animal  up  for  you 
to  mount  again." 

Girls  in  Egypt,  for  the  most  part,  do  not  have 
to  go  to  school,  or  learn  any  regular  lessons 
except  in  needlework, 
hut  in  that  they  are  very 
skillful,  and  they,  as  well 
as  the  boys,  are  taught 
to  honor  and  respect 
their  parents  and  all  aged 
persons.  The  daughters 
of  the  rich  wear  beau- 
tiful muslin  dresses  richly 
embroidered,  and  per- 
haps have  a  number  of 
maids  to  wait  on  them. 
If  the  family  is  poor,  the 
girl's  dress  is  of  cotton, 
with  a  strip  of  the  same 
for  a  headdress,  and  in 
this  they  run  about  as 
they  please  all  day  long. 
Like  their  brothers,  the 
Egyptian  girls  learn  to 
ride,  but  instead  of  buffa- 
loes they  have  small 
asses,  usually  "  white  of 
hair,  pink  of  ear,  and  soft 
of  eye." 

The  girls'  names  often 
have  some  pretty  fan- 
ciful meaning,  as  "  Ga- 
zelle," " Flower,"  "Princess,"  while  the  boys 
are  frequently  named  for  some  patron  saint. 
Among  some  of  the  Egyptians  "  a  strange  cus- 
tom prevails  with  regard  to  names.  Three  wax 
candles  are  lighted ;  to  each  a  name  is  given, 
one  belonging  to  a  saint  among  them.  The 
taper  that  burns  the  longest  gives  the  child  its 
name." 

Like  the  children  of  other  Oriental  countries, 
41  not  to  marry  or  be  given  in  marriage  while 
very  young  is  the  greatest  disgrace  that  can  be- 
fall an  Egyptian  boy  or  girl,"  and  it  is  a  disgrace 
which  seldom  occurs.  If  a  girl  is  unmarried  at 
seventeen,  they  think  her  a  very  old  maid 
indeed. 

Child  life  in  Egypt  means  much  of  sunshine 
and  freedom,  many  pleasures,  and  few  tasks  or 


restraints.  Boys  and  girls  play  in  the  warm  sand 
and  get  as  dirty  as  they  please  without  rebuke. 
They  are  seldom  told  that  their  faces  are  dirty, 
or  that  their  play  is  too  rough  for  the  house. 
Egyptian  furniture  is  too  plain  to  be  injured  by 
a  few  knocks.  Their  work  or  studies  would 
seem  very  simple  to  an  American  child,  but, 
after  all,  I  am  quite  sure  that  none  of  us  would 
like  to  exchange  places  with  them. 


When  Horace  Mann  made  a  famous  speech 
for  the  dedication  of  a  building  that  had  cost 
many  thousand  dollars,  devoted  to  the  refor- 
mation of  bad  boys,  he 
said,  "  If  all  this  which 
has  been  spent  upon  this 
building  results  in  the 
reformation  of  one  boy, 
it  is  money  well  spent." 
Somebody  said  to  him, 
"  Mr.  Mann,  do  you  think 
one  boy  is  worth  all  that 
money?"  He  replied, 
"  Yes,  if  it  is  my  boy  or 
your  boy." — Primary 
Education. 


"  He  looks  a  great  deal  sterner  than  he  really  is 

and  exclaimed  : 
confoundry  ! 


"  Louise,  do  you  know 
what  they  call  a  place 
where  they  make  stoves  ?" 
said  brother  Tom. 

The  little  one  confessed 
her  inability  to  answer  the 
question,  whereupon  Tom 
informed  her  that  it  was 
called  a  foundry. 

"  Now,"  says  Tom, 
"  do  you  know  what  they 
call  a  place  where  they 
make  whiskey?" 

Louise  studied  a  while 
"  Yes,  I  guess  they  call  that  a 
JUani's  Horn. 


EASTER  PRAISE 

Across  the  Winter's  gloom 
There  falls  a  golden  ray, 

And  from  each  wildflower's  tomb 
The  stone  is  rolled  away. 

Christ  who  was  crucified 
Is  risen  !     Lo,  the  sign  ! 

The  earth  at  Easter  time 

Touched  by  His  hand  divine. 

Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  SENDS  GREETINGS  TO 
GEORGIA 

Boston,  Jan.  28,  1902 

Hon.  G.  R.  Glenn, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

My  dear  Mr.  Glenn  : 

The  greetings  of  Massachusetts  to  Georgia. 
This  letter  is  to  bear  witness  that  the  black 
patch  in  the  region  of  Georgia  on  the  original 
temperance  education  map  of  the  United  States 
has  been  duly,  decorously,  and  deftly  removed 
therefrom  by  the  designer  and  owner  of  the  map 
aforesaid.  The  removal  was  effected  in  the 
presence  and  amid  the  plaudits  of  a  large  and 
sympathetic  company.  And  all  the  more  read- 
ily effected  because  the  spot  was  not  ingrained, 
but  only  lightly  attached  against  the  time  when 
the  people  of  Georgia  should  say,  "Away  with 
it!" 

The  pen  with  which  your  honored  Governor 
signed  the  Georgia  act  was  gratefully  received 
by  her  to  whom  it  was  sent.  She  asks  you  to 
accept  in  return  the  last  black  patch  on  her 
temperance  map,  and  she  adds  thereto  the 
shears  that  snipped  it  from  its  place.  Good- 
bye, patch,  no  longer  provocative  of  war  in 
Georgia  !  Welcome  pen,  once  more  mightier 
than  the  sword  ! 

School  temperance  legislation  is  good,  loyalty 
to  its  spirit  better,  and  attainment  of  its  end 
best  of  all.  May  the  map  of  our  loyalty  and 
our  attainment  become  in  time  as  spotless  and 
as  cheering  as  that  of  our  legislation  ! 
Very  cordially  yours, 

Frank  A.  Hill, 
[Sec.  Mass.  State  Board  of  Education.] 


RELATION  OF  THE  TEETH  TO  HEALTH 

That  mastication  may  be  properly  performed, 
the  teeth  must  be  sound  ;  that  they  may  remain 
sound,  they  should  be  kept  clean.  For  the 
particles  of  food  that  adhere  to  the  teeth  after 
a  meal  become  the  feeding  ground  of  bacteria 
whose  acid  products  injuriously  affect  the  enamel 
and  by  corroding  it  often  expose  the  dentine. 
Entrance  is  thus  afforded  to  the  micro-organisms 
of  caries,  which  flourish  upon  dentine,  and 
especially  upon  the  contents  of  the  pulp  cavity 
when  this  is  at  length  opened. 

The  proper  care  of  the  teeth  is  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  maintenance  of  health.  In 
many  cases  of  severe  and  even  serious  dyspepsia 
the  cause  of  the  mischief  lies  no  deeper  than  the 
mouth,  and  the  patient  needs,  not  physic  for  his 
stomach,  but  filling  for  his  carious  teeth. — 
Stewarts  Manual  of  Physiology. 


PRESERVATION    OF    THE    TEETH  OF 
SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

Rules  recommended  by  the  School  Children's 
Committee  of  the  British  Dental  Association 
and  circulated  for  the  information  of  managers 
and  teachers  of  the  National  schools  in  Ireland  : 

Without  good  teeth  there  can  not  be  good 
mastication. 

Without  thorough  mastication  there  can  not 
be  perfect  digestion,  and  poor  health  results. 

Hence  the  paramount  importance  of  sound 
teeth. 

Clean  teeth  do  not  decay. 

The  importance  of  a  sound  first  set  of  teeth 
is  as  great  to  the  child  as  a  sound  second  set  is 
to  the  adult. 

Children  should  be  taught  to  use  the  tooth 
brush  early. 

Food  left  on  the  teeth  ferments,  and  the  acid 
formed  produces  decay. 

Decay  leads  in  time  to  pain  and  the  total  de- 
struction of  the  tooth. 

The  substance  of  the  following  rules  should 
therefore  be  impressed  constantly  upon  all  chil- 
dren ;  '    3 

1.  The  teeth  should  be  cleansed  after  each 
meal. 

2.  A  small  tooth  brush,  with  stiff  bristles, 
should  be  used,  brushing  up  and  down  and 
across,  and  inside  and  outside,  and  in  between 
the  teeth. 

3.  A  simple  tooth  powder  or  a  little  soap 
and  some  precipitated  chalk  taken  up  on  the 
brush  may  be  used  if  the  teeth  are'dirty  or  stained. 

4.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  rinse  the  mouth 
out  before  going  to  bed  and  as  soon  as  one  rises 
in  the  morning. 

5.  All  rough  usage  of  the  teeth,  such  as 
cracking  nuts,  biting  thread,  should  be  avoided,' 
but  the  proper  use  of  the  teeth  in  chewing  is 
good  for  them. 

6.  When  decay  occurs  it  should  be  attended 
to  long  before  any  pain  results.  It  is  stopping 
of  a  small  cavity  that  is  of  the  greatest  service. 

In  10,000  children's  mouths  examined,  86  of 
every  100  required  skilled  operative  treatment. 
— Journal  of  the  British  Dental  Association. 


PHYSIOLOGY  TOPICS  FOR  MARCH 

Primary — Upper  Limbs  ;  Arms,  Hands,  Fin- 
gers.    Uses,  Training,  Care.     Sense  of  Touch 
Sense  of  Smell.     Teeth.     Bones  and  Joints. 

Intermediate — Heart.     Blood  and  its  Work, 
Excretion.     Special  Senses. 

Advanced — Organs  of  the  Body.    Renal  Sys- 
tem.    Skin.     Nervous  System. 


New  Century  Leaflets 

A  series  of  short  articles  showing  what  is 
known  as  to  the 

Action  of  Alcohol 

On  the  human  system.     Each  leaflet   deals   with 
a  single  topic  and  gives  full  references 
to  original  literature. 
Price,  35  cents  per  hundred. 
8  cents  for  bound  set   of   17    sample  leaflets,    in- 
cluding suggestions  for  study,  current   questions 
and  summary  ;  $7-5°  Per  hundred. 

National     Department    of     Scientific 
Temperance   Instruction. 

23  Trull  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
It  Costs  Only  Twenty  Cents 

The  Power  of  the 

Tobacco  Habit 

By  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith  Angstman 

Is  a  timely  book  on  an  important  topic.  Have  yOu  in- 
formed yourself  on  this  topic?  Do  you  know  what  can 
be  said  against  the  tobacco  habit?  You  will  find  in  this 
book  a  strong  presentation  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the 
use  of  tobacco. 

School   Physiology  Journal 

23  Trull  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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A  Current  Event  Weekly— 16  Pages 

Note  This . 

1.  It  gives  a  complete  Summary  of  the  news. 

2.  It  has  more  Good  Reading  Matter  than 

any  paper  of  its  class. 

3.  Its  Good  Literature  is  unexcelled. 

4.  Its  Review  Questions,  weekly  and  monthly 

are  of  great  help. 

5.  Every  issue  has  a  Patriotic  Poem. 

6.  Frank   Carpenter's     Articles   on   Geogra- 

phy are  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  paper. 

7.  It  is  Clearly  Printed  on  good  paper  and  is 

Bound  Durably. 

8.  It  is   supplied   with    a    Complete    Index, 

which  makes  the  volume  as  valuable  as  an 
annual  encyclopedia. 

9.  It  is  Promptly  Mailed  ;  in  99   cases  out  of 

100  it  reaches  its  destination  before  Sun- 
day nigbt  of  each  week.  To  any  up-to- 
date  teacher  this  is  indispensable. 

If  you  have  not  seen  a  copy  don't  lose  another  day  before 
getting  hold  of  one.  Rates  $1.00  per  year.  Special  rates 
when  several  copies  go  to  one  address. 

H.  R.  PATTENGILL,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
LANSING,  MICH. 
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TEMPERANCE  AMONG  RAILROAD  EM- 
PLOYEES ADDS  TO  THE  SAFETY 
OF  THE  TRAVELLER 

The  Wabash  Railroad  Company's  manage- 
ment is  in  full  sympathy  with  all  temperance 
movements  and  will  not  countenance  any  in- 
temperance among  its  trainmen ;  no  accident 
from  this  cause  need  ever  be  feared. 

The  service  given  is  the  best  between  the 
East  and  West.  Through  sleeping  cars  between 
New  York  and  Boston  in  the  East  and  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis*in  the  West,  running  daily;  all 
modern  conveniences  to  make  travel  a  luxury 
are  found  in  the  WABASH  trains.  Their  offi- 
ces in  New  York  are  at  387  Broadway,  and  in 
Boston  at  176  Washington  St. 


Teachers  (  American  Teachers'  Bureau, 
Wanted     (  St.  Louis,  Mo.  2 5th  year. 

THE     SUFFOLK 

Engraving  and  Electrotyping  Co. 

Illustrators,  EngraYcrs,  Electrotypers, 

234  Congress  St.  and  275  Washington  St. 
Boston,  Mass. 


NEW  CENTURY  SERIES 

of  Anatomy,  Physiology  and   Hygiene 


The  latest  series  of  physiologies  published  since  the  recent  agitation  regarding  the  systematic  study 
of  physiology  and  hygiene,  including  scientific  temperance  instruction,  in  our  public  schools.  It  repre- 
sents the  latest  phases  of  scientific  research  and  study,  combined  with  the  best  methods  of  instruction. 
The  books  have  been  arranged  in  accordance  with  modern  experimental  methods  and  particular  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  treatment  of  alcohol  and  other  narcotics  and  to  the  subject  of  right  living. 

Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  Tor  High  Schools.  By  Henry  F.  Hewes,  M.  D.,  In- 
structor in  Physiological  and  Clinical  Chemistry,  Harvard  University  Medical  School. 

Price,  $1.00 

With  experimental  work  this  book  gives  a  connected  outline  of  the  processes  which  accomplish  the 
maintenance  of  life  in  the  body  and  of  the  rules  of  hygiene  which  it  is  necessary  to  follow  in  order  to 
facilitate  their  harmonious  action.  Chapters  are  included  upon  the  nature  and  action  of  bacteria  in 
connection  with^inf  ectious  diseases,  and  also  upon  physical  culture  and  gymnasium  exercises. 

Elementary  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  For  Higher  Grammar  Grades.  By  Win- 
field  S.  Hall,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology,  Northwestern  University  Medical 
School,        .  .  .  .  .  .  .  Price,  75  cents 

Treated  according  to  the  inductive  method,  beginning  with  the  easily  observed  facts  of  plant  physiol- 
ogy and  leading  by  comparison  up  to  human  physiology  and  hygiene.  Simple  illustrations  and  experi- 
ments, but  no  dissections,  are  presented  in  connection  with  the  physiological  facts.  A  particular 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  lessons  on  domestic  economy  which  form  a  noteworthy  contribution  to  one 
of  the  most  important  problems  of  sociology. 

Intermediate  Physiology  and  Hygiene,     Por  Fifth  and  Sixth  Year  Pupils,  or  corresponding 

classes  in  ungraded  schools.     By  Winfield  S.  Hall,  Ph.D.,  M.  D.,  and  Jeannette  Winter 

Hall,  Special  Teacher  of  Physiology,  Berwyn,  111.  .  .  Price,  40  cents 

The  illustrations  are  a  marked  feature  of  this  book,  including  both  mechanical  diagrams  and  attrac- 
tive pictures  designed  to  interest  the  pupil.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  simple  comparisons  of 
the  bodies  of  human  beings  and  of  the  lower  animals.  The  object  of  this  comparative  study  is  to 
impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  unity  of  nature  and  to  cultivate  in  him  a  love  and  sympathy 
for  the  lower  animals. 

New  Century  Primer  Of  Hygiene.  First  Book  for  Pupils'  Use.  By  Jeannette  Winter 
Hall.  .  .  .  .  ,  .  .  .  Price,  30  cents 

A'simple  and  attractive   presentation  of  the  elementary  facts  of  PnYs  Hi^^^£iJQiL™ls  °£  the  fourth 
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APRIL  IS  HERE 

"  April  is  here  !  There  are  stars  in  the  meadow  dropped  here 
There's  a   song   in    the    maple,    thrilling    and  and  there ; 

new ;  There's  a  breath  of  arbutus  in  the  air  ; 
There's  a  flash  of  wings  of  heaven's  own  hue ; 

There's  a  dash  of  rain  as  if  flung  in  jest ; 

There's  a  veil  of  green  on  the  nearer  hills ;  There's  an  arch  of  color  spanning  the  West ; 
There's  a  burst  of  rapture  in  woodland  rills ;  April  is  here  !  " 


w 


RAINY  DAY  SONG 

'HAT   is   the  rain 
that  beats 
In  the  face  of  the 
sad  gray  world, 
But   the  breath    of    fair 
green  streams  that 
once 
Among      the       rushes 
curled  ! 

Sweet  mists  that  quivered 
once 
In  waxen  lily  throats, 
Or   over  the  rosy   sunset 
sky 
Drifted     in     amethyst 
boats. 

What  will  it  one  day  be 
But  the  green   of   the 
growing  grass, 
Or  the  spring  that  bursts 
from  the  friendly 
hill 
To    fill    the    traveler's 
glass. 

The  pansy's  purple  hood, 
The    heads   of    amber 
grain, 
The  violet  shine    of   the 
muscadine, 
Its  lavish  tangle  of  leaf 
and  vine — 
But  first  of  all  the  rain. 


Lift  up  thine  heart  to  greet  the  Sun ; 
It  is  thine  Easter  time." 


THE      FIRST     BLUE- 
BIRD 

WHEN       Nature 
formed  the  April 
sky, 
Without  a  word 
She  took  the  azure  frag- 
ment left, 
And  made  a  bird. 

But,  lest   the  little  thing 
should  love 
The  heaven  best, 
She  seized  a  bit  of  tawny 
earth 
And  tinged  its  breast. 

To  make  assurance  doub- 
ly sure, 
She  framed  it  so 
That      evermore,     'twixt 
earth  and  sky, 
It  flieth  low. 

But  in  its  breast  she  put 
a  spark 
Of  heavenly  flame, 
That,      always     yearning 
seeks  the  sky 
From  whence  it  came. 

And    so    from    out     that 
longing  breast, 
Touched  with  the  loam, 
A  song  finds  echo  in  our 
hearts 
Of  heaven,  our  home. 
Ella  Gilbert  Ives. 


Ola  Moore. 


"  The  south  wind's  balm  is  in  the  air, 
The  melting  snow-wreaths  everywhere 
Are  leaping  off  in  showers." 


"  Sweet  April-time — O  cruel  April-time  ! 
Year  after  year  returning,  with  a  brow 
Of  promise,  and  red  lips  with  longing  paled, 
And  backward-hidden  hands  that  clutch  the 

joys 
Of  vanished  springs  like  flowers." 
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THE  FIRST  OF  APRIL      . 

THE  Infant  Earth  one  April  day 
(The  first  of" April- — so  they  say), 
When  toddling  on  her  usual  round, 
Spied  in  her  path  upon  the  ground 
A  dainty  little  garland  ring 
Of  violets — and  thatyj&s  Spring. 
She  caught  the  pretty  wreath  of  Spring 
And  all  the  birds  began  to  sing, 
But  when  she  thought  to  hold  it  tight 
'Twas  rudely  jerked  from  out  her  sight; 
And  while  she  looked  for  it  in  vain 
The  birds  all  flew  away  again. 

Alas  !     The  flowering  wreath  of  Spring 
Was  fastened  to  a  silken  string, 
And  Time,  the  urchin,  laughed  for  glee, 
(He  held  ihe  other  end;  you  see)  r 
And  that  was  long  ago,  they  say, 
When  Time  was  young  and  Earth  was  gay. 
Now  Earth  is  old  and  Time  is  lame, 
Yet  still  they  play'  the  sa*me  old  game  : 
Old  Earth  still  reaches  out  for  Spring. 
And  Time — :well —  Time  still  holds   the 
'  -  ;         string.  '.""    — Oliver  Herford. 


ACTIVE  OPPOSERS  OF   SCIENTIFIC 
TEMPERANCE  INSTRUCTION  LAWS 

ONE  of  the  marvellous  lines  of  effort  into 
which  the  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union  long  ago  entered  is  law- 
making. The  securing  of  scientific  temperance 
instruction  laws  may  be  recorded  as  one  long 
campaign  from  i88L2,  when  the  first  state  law 
was  passed  in  Vermont,  to  1902,  when  Georgia 
came  into  line. 

Twenty  years  is  longer  than  the  time  of  Na- 
poleon's active  operations  against  Italy,  England, 
Austria,  Prussia  and  France  itself.  With  two 
or  three  exceptions,  it  is  longer  than  any  of  the 
wars  of  the  world.  It  is  a  longer  time  than 
from  the  Boston  tea-party  to  the  full-fledged 
Republic  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
1789.  The  more  arbitrary  or  despotic  an  army 
or  a  government  is,  the  more  rapidly  it  can 
proceed  ;  but  where  the  will  of  the  people  is  to 

be  expressed  the  process  is  slower.  To  reach 
the  people  with  the  necessary  information,  to 
bring  the  majority  of  them  to  the  same  views, 
so  that  there  may  be  a  oneness  of  opinion  which 
justifies  action,  is  a  slow  process,  always  has 
been,  and  always  will  be,  and  there  are  apt  to  be 
many  fluctuations  before  a  question  is  settled 
forever.  One  such  fluctuation  tends  backwards 
just  now. 

The  preparatory  work  of  the  Woman's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union  in  scientific  temperance 
instruction  may  be  dated  from  its  first  conven- 
tion, in  1874,  when  it  was  recommended  that 


the  children  in  Sunday  schools  and  public 
schools  be  taught  the  ethics,  chemistry,  and 
hygiene  of  total  abstinence.  This  sentiment,, 
as  has  been  indicated,  did  not  crystallize  into 
law  until  1882  in  Vermont,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mary  H.  Hunt,  who  had  become  super- 
intendent of  that  department  for  the  nationaL 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 

It  is  riot  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  follow 
the  heroic,  brilliant,  but  laborious  campaigns  in 
the  several  states,  nor  the  signal  one  in  Wash- 
ington, when  the  federal  law  was  obtained, 
covering  the  District  of  Columbia,  naval  and 
military  schools,  the  territories  and  Indian 
schools  under  the  United  States  government, 
nor  to  speak  particularly  of  the  ability  displayed 
by  the  national,  state,  and  other  superintendents 
and"  officers  whose  "diligent  and  intelligent  labors 
no  one  article  could  set  forth,  and  whose  devo- 
tion and  sacrifices  for  the  cause  will  only  be 
revealed  when  all  things  are  known. 

We  are  now  confronted  with  just  as  impor- 
tant a  problem  as  that  of  law-making,  and  that 
is  law-keeping  and  law- enforcing.  Scarcely  had 
laws  been  enacted,  when  it  became  evident  that 
if  there  were  a  single  "hole  in  the  skimmer" 
the  liquor  men  and  their  coadjutors  would  find 
it  out,  and  if  none  were  in  the  law  they  would, 
if  possible,  make  one  in  the  text-books  or  in  the 
method  of  teaching.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  for  to  a  good  degree  the  life  of  the  business 
depends  upon  breaking  down  this  instruction. 
The  world  has  said,  and  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  has  believed,  that  if  the  facts 
concerning  the  harmfulness  of  the  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks  could  be  given  to  -  the  children  before; 
they  had  come  into  the  bondage  of  appetite, 
the  power  of  the  drink  habit  would  be  broken. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  business  in- 
volving many  millions  of  dollars  would  sit  quietly 
down  and  see  itself  ruined  without  resistance,  or 
that  it  would  not  find  means  of  enlisting  others 
to  do  its  bidding,  even  to  making  them  believe 
they  were  thus  doing  God's  service.  The  subtle 
cunning  of  the  serpent  has  not  grown  less  since 
the  days  of  Eve,  and  there  are  not  a  few  profes- 
sors, teachers,  writers,  and  even  some  preachers,, 
who  still  profess  to  believe  that  alcohol  is  some- 
thing "  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise." 

Our  military  academies,  our  medical  schools,, 
our  schools  of  higher  education,  our  public 
schools  are,  in  some  instances,  and  we  fear  in- 
many,  reached  by  the  old  teaching  that  alcohol 
is  a  desirable  creature  for  man's  well-being,  in 
spite  of  our  laws.  In  confirmation  of  this  I  need 
only  to  point  to  Professor  Atwater's  teaching, 
which,  while  it  does  not  claim  so  much  as  is 
sometimes  attributed  to  it,  must  still  be  counted 
as  clearly  against  the  present  laws  and  the  pres- 
ent books,  since  he  wishes  alcohol  to  be  omitted 
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from  the  list   of   poisons,    and   arrays    himself 
against  present  methods. 

To  the  same  class  belongs  a  professor  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  who,  in  a  recent  lecture 
before  the  students  of  Rush  Medical  College, 
claimed  that  alcohol  not  only  does  no  man  any 
harm,  but  that  a  man  can  not  do  his  best  work 
without  it.  Professor  Munson's  text-book,  used 
in  the  military  academy  in  Washington,  not 
only  favors  the  use  of  liquor  in  the  army,  but 
advocates,  at  least  by  inference,  the  necessity 
of  the  social  evil;  and  some  of  the  public 
school  text-books  adopted  by  state  school 
boards  for  a  term  of  five  years,  teach  that  a  little 
alcohol  does  no  harm,  that  candy  is  far  worse, 
and  that  poor  cooking  has 
slain  greater  numbers 
than  has  alcohol.  There 
is  constant  effort  to  push 
such  books  into  the 
schools,  thus  converting 
them  and  the  very  laws 
themselves  into  instru- 
ments for  propagating  the 
liquor  business.  Every 
reader  of  this  article  can 
multiply  similar  testi- 
mony. 

There  are  many  condi- 
tions which  favor  the  pres- 
ent attack  upon  the  scien- 
tific temperance  instruc- 
tion laws  and  the  text- 
books. It  has  been  dis- 
covered that  aliens  have 
been  employed  in  the 
Chicago  public  schools 
for  ten  years,  and  that 
there  are  now  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  teach- 
ers in  that  city  who  have 
never  taken  out  naturali- 
zation papers.  Would  it 
not  be  well  to  institute  an 
investigation  along  this 
line  in  other  cities? 

Foreigners  are  not,  as  a  general  rule,  educa- 
ted to  total  abstinence,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  this  virtue  might  not  be  found  in 
one  not  sufficiently  in  sympathy  with  our  gov- 
ernment to  become  naturalized.  It  is  painful, 
no  doubt,  for  a  woman  teacher  who  takes  her 
beer — and  there  are  such — to  teach  what  is 
found  in  the  books.  It  is  repugnant — it  is  hu- 
miliating— for  men  superintendents,  principals, 
and  teachers  to  teach  one  thing  and  practice 
another,  and  there  are  such. 

Even  scientists  have  appetites.  Ever  since 
General  Somebody  lost  a  battle  because  he  ate 
too  much  pudding,  and   ever  since    Noah  got 


"  What  wondrous  beings  these, 
Whose  habitations  in  the  tree-tops  even 
Are  half-way  houses  on  the  road  to  heaven." 


drunk  and  disgraced  himself,  the  world  has  had 
reason  to  question  how  far  "  findings "  and 
"  results  "  might  be  attributed  to  appetite. 

We  include,  as  being  in  line  of  battle  against 
the  scientific  temperance  instruction  laws,  the 
entire  power  of  the  liquor  traffic,  distillers, 
brewers,  wholesalers,  retailers,  with  its  millions 
of  dollars  and  three  hundred  thousand  employes, 
and  all  of  its  newspapers. 

We  count,  in  another  wing  of  this  army  of 
opposition,  nearly  all  those  whose  appetites 
crave  liquor  or  other  narcotics,  no  matter  of 
what  profession  or  attainments.  With  these 
must  also  be  counted  those  whose  business  in- 
terests touch  the  trade — those  who  are  affected 

adversely  in  any  way  by 
the  teachings  of  the 
books ;  those  who  have 
prejudices,  either  per- 
sonal or  against  reforms 
in  general ;  that  large 
class  who  confuse  personal 
liberty  with  personal 
license ;  and  that  rather 
small  class  who  are  so 
aesthetic  that  they  do  not 
wish  their  children  to 
know  anything  of  evil, 
even  scientifically  stated. 
There  is  also  one  more 
class  which  attacks  the 
teaching,  and  with  about 
as  much  reason  as  the 
Athenian  who  said  he 
voted  for  the  ostracism 
of  Aristides  because  he 
was  tired  of  hearing  him 
called  "The  Just."  Of 
this  class  are  those  women 
who  are  complimented 
by  being  asked  by  the 
opposition  to  use  their 
influence,  and  forthwith 
fly  hither  and  thither 
denouncing  the  teaching 
without  knowing  the  his- 
tory of  how  it  came  to  be,  and  much  less  what 
scientists  have  taught  on  the  subject. 

This  vast  army  of  opposers  is  falling  into 
line  under  some  skillful  management  and  the 
battle  has  begun,  not  only  against  the  books, 
but  against  the  laws  themselves. — Susanna  M. 
D.  Fry  in  the  Union  Signal. 


"  Rear  your  own  monuments  before  you  go 
hence.  Let  the  pathway  of  life  be  studded  with 
monuments  reared  by  your  own  hand,  in  the 
shape  of  characters  that  you  have  reformed, 
hearts  you  have  blessed,  and  souls  you  have 
raised  from  degradation  to  virtue  and  honor." 
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WHAT  THE  TEMPERANCE  EDUCATION 
LAWS  DO  NOT  REQUIRE 

MISAPPREHENSION  still  appears  to  pre- 
vail in  some  quarters  as  to  the  amount 
of  attention  which  the  temperance 
education  laws  of  the  country  require  for  the 
study  of  temperance  physiology.  Suggestions 
of  a  change  are  made  on  the  ground  that  "  these 
laws  require  a  lesson  on  temperance  every  day 
in  the  year,"  or  that  "  thirty  lessons  a  year  on 
anti-narcotics  are  altogether  too  much,"  or  that 
"  too  much  time  in  the  school  course  is  de- 
manded for  this  study,"  etc. 

No  such  requirements  are  made  by  any  tem- 
perance education  law  in  the  United  States,  nor 
is  too  much  time  demanded  for  this  study. 

A  TEMPERANCE  LESSON    EVERY    DAY    IN   THE    YEAR 
NOT  REQUIRED 

The  first  complaint,  that  these  laws  "  require 
a  lesson  on  temperance  every  day  in  the  year," 
is  absurd  on  its  face,  since  the  school  year 
averages  200  days  and  but  one  state*  requires 
more  than  30  lessons  per  year  in  physiology  and 
temperance. 

THIRTY  LESSONS  A  YEAR    ON    ANTI- NARCOTICS    NOT 
REQUIRED 

Those  offering  the  second  criticism  that 
*'  thirty  lessons  a  year  on  anti-narcotics  are  alto- 
gether too  much,"  make  the  no  less  serious 
blunder  of  assuming  that  time  required  for  the 
study  of  the  whole  subject  of  physiology  and 
hygiene  is  time  required  for  anti-narcotic  in- 
struction. Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth. 

Just  what  are  the  facts?  The  New  York  law, 
like  most  of  the  other  statutes  in  this  country, 
requires  that  "  the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks 
and  other  narcotics  and  their  effects  on  the  hu- 
man system  shall  be  taught  in  connection  with," 
not  to  the  exclusion  of,  "  the  various  divisions  of 
physiology  and  hygiene." 

For  example,  the  nature  and  effects  of  nar- 
cotics on  the  nervous  system  are  to  be  taught  in 
connection  with  the  nervous  system ;  the  effects 
of  these  substances  on  circulation,  in  connec- 
with  circulation,  and  so  on. 

Thus,  in  studying  the  nervous  system,  the 
child  learns  first  what  organs  are  involved,  how 
they  work,  what  they  do.  Then  how  to  keep 
the  brain  and  nerves  in  good  condition,  why 
pure  air,  exercise,  and  good  food  are  essential. 
After  considering  each  of  these  topics,  he  learns 
also  what  will  be  injurious  to  these  organs,  and 
in  this  connection  alone  the  effects  of  alcohol 
and  other  narcotics  upon  the  brain  and  nerves 
may  properly  be  discussed. 

Similar  study  of  each  topic  in  turn  fully  satis- 
fies the  requirements  of  the  most  exacting  law, 


hence  is  very  far  from  making  each  lesson  a 
temperance  lesson. 

TOO  MUCH  TIME  FOR  THE  STUDY  NOT  REQUIRED 

There  remains  the  third  objection,  namely 
that  the  laws  require  too  much  time  of  the 
school  course  for  this  study.  Here  again,  what 
are  the  facts? 

The  New  York  temperance  education  law 
requires  only  20  oral  lessons  in  each  of  the  three 
primary  years,  and  30  lessons  in  each  of  six 
years  above  the  primary,  making  in  all  but  240 
lessons  in  the  whole  subject  of  physiology  and 
hygiene,  including  the  temperance  matter,  dis- 
tributed through  nine  years.  From  500  to  900 
lessons  in  geography  are  often  given  in  the  same 
time. 

There  are  no  legal  requirements  as  to  the 
length  of  lessons  in  this  subject.  10  minutes  is 
the  average  length  of  any  lesson  in  the  first 
primary  year,  15  minutes  in  the  second  and 
third  years,  and  30  minutes  in  grades  above  the 
primary.  Therefore,  the  240  lessons  required 
for  this  study  take  but  about  103  hours  in  all  of 
a  probable  school  attendance  of  7,200  hours, 
less  than  1  1-2  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Only 
one-fifth  of  even  this  small  amount  of  time  need 
be  given  to  temperance  matter,  that  is,  about  20 
hours  in  nine  years,  or  an  average  of  2  2-9  hours 
per  year. 

Inasmuch  as  the  success  or  failure  of  every 
pupil  in  life  will  largely  depend  on  his  physical 
condition,  the  mere  fraction  of  time  required  by 
law  for  learning  how  to  care  for  his  body  is  cer- 
tainly most  reasonable.  Statements  that  this 
amount  of  time  is  excessive  and  that  every  les- 
son is  to  be  a  temperance  lesson  are  wholly 
unwarranted  by  the  facts,  and  any  criticism 
based  on  such  inaccurate  assumptions  only 
shows  the  wilful  ignorance  of  the  critic. 


The  teaching  of  temperance  physiology 
that  will  hold  the  child  is  not  exhortation  but 
facts  of  science  adapted  to  grade.  If  this 
knowledge  does  not  reach  the  child  until  he 
has  started  wrong  it  comes  too  late. 

"  We  teach  this  subject  incidentally  whenever 
anything  calls  it  up,"  said  a  principal  who  com- 
plained that  his  fifth  year  boys  asked  to  leave 
the  room  during  school  hours  and  were  found 
smoking  cigarettes  in  the  outbuildings.  Had 
they  become  like  old  tobacco  habitues  who  are 
restless  unless  their  nerves  are  continually  nar- 
cotized ? 

Formal,  positive  lessons  begun  in  the  first 
primary  and  continued  in  the  following  years 
might  have  saved  these  boys.  To  neglect  such 
timely  instruction  in  early  years  is  to  consent  to 
the  ruin  that  follows  when  the  study  comes  "  too 
late." 


*Illirois  requires  at  most  but  40  lessons. 
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Primary  Lessons 


FIRST    YEAR 


THE  HEAD  AND  ITS  CARE 

PROGRESS,  Browning  tells  us,  is  the  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  man  alone.  It  does  not 
belong  to  God  because  he  has  already 
attained,  nor  to  the  beast  because  he  can  not 
rise.     On  the  other  hand, 

"  Man  partly  is  and  wholly  hopes  to  be." 

It  is  this  capacity  for  development  wrapped 
up  in  every  child  which  appeals  most  to  the 
teacher.  No  matter  how  uncouth  the  exterior, 
life  is  as  surely  concealed  within  as  it  is  in  the 
seed,  and  with  life  there  is  the  certainty  of 
growth,  either  upward  or  downward  as  heredity 
and  environment  shall  determine. 

With  the  very  earliest  lessons  in  physiology 
comes  the  opportunity  to  influence  the  child's 
thoughts  and  through  these  his  habits.  If  he  is 
taught  from  the  first  to  look  upon  the  body  as 
the  temple  of  the  mind  and  soul,  this  feeling  of 
reverence  will  soon  become  instinctive  and  it 
will  be  impossible  for  him  to  act  in  opposition 
to  it. 

There  is  no  chance  for  decay  in  the  tree  so 
long  as  it  drinks  in  the  air  and  sunshine  and 
juices  of  the  soil  and  absorbs  these  life-giving 
elements  into  its  own  nature.  Neither  is  there 
room  for  degrading  vices  in  the  child  into 
whose  every  liber  have  been  wrought  the  princi- 
ples which  make  for  noble  living. 

THE  TOP  STORY  OF  THE  BODY 

In  some  of  our  cities  there  are  very  tall 
buildings,  sky-scrapers  they  are  called,  ten,  fif- 
teen, or  even  twenty  stories  in  height.  What  is 
the  tallest  building  that  any  of  you  have  ever 
seen?  Where  is  it?  How  many  stories  high 
is  it?  Show  pictures  of  such  buildings  which 
may  be  found  among  the  advertisements  in 
almost  any  paper  or  magazine  if  not  otherwise 
at  hand. 

Did  you  ever  think  that  our. bodies,  too,  are 
built  in  stories,  one  on  top  of  another,  just  like 
a  house?  These  body  stories  are  very  small 
compared  with  those  of  a  building,  but  quite 
large  enough  for  the  kind  of  furniture  they  are 
meant  to  hold. 


Let  us  find  how  many  stories  high  our  bodies 
are.  We  will  begin  with  the  lower  story,  the 
one  on  which  we  walk  and  run  about.  What  do 
we  call  it?  What  is  the  name  of  this  large 
middle  story? 

If  you  were  in  a  city  and  wanted  to  see  as 
much  of  it  at  once  as  you  could  where  would 
you  go  ?  To  some  high  place  certainly,  perhaps 
to  the  roof  or  top  floor  of  one  of  its  tall  build- 
ings. 

This  morning  we  are  going  to  talk  about  the 
top  story  of  our  bodies.  Where  is  it?  Put 
your  hands  on  it.  What  is  its  shape?  Tell 
what  its  name  is. 

We  do  not  have  to  climb  long  flights  of  stairs 
or  go  up  in  an  elevator  to  get  to  this  top  story. 
We  are  here  to  begin  with.  When  we  want  a 
good  view  of  anything  about  us,  all  we  have  to 
do  is  to  look  out  of  the  windows. 

Where  are  the  windows  in  this  little  top  story 
of  our  bodies?  How  many  are  there?  Point 
to  the  one  on  the  right  side,  on  the  left.  Why 
do  you  think  they  are  placed  in  the  top  story? 

We  can  open  and  shut  these  little  windows, 
just  as  we  can  the  windows  in  the  house  at 
home  or  in  the  schoolroom.  Try  it.  You  may 
all  open  them  now  and  tell  something  you  can 
see  through  them.  Give  each  child  in  turn  a 
chance  to  answer  this  question. 

There  are  other  things  besides  windows  in 
this  top  story  of  our  bodies.  Let  us  look  around 
a  little  now  we  are  up  here  and  see  if  we  can 
find  what  they  are. 

ITS  EXTERNAL  PARTS 

Look  again  at  the  pictures  of  these  high 
buildings  we  were  talking  about  a  moment  ago, 
and  tell  what  we  call  the  covering  over  the  top 
story.  What  different  shaped  roofs  have  you 
seen  on  houses?  What  are  some  of  the  mate- 
rials of  which  house  roofs  are  made  ? 

Find  the  part  of  the  head  which  we  may  call 
the  roof.  What  is  its  shape  ?  What  kind  of  a 
covering  has  it?  Name  all  the  different  colors 
of  hair  you  can  see  in  the  room. 

Sometimes  the  roof  of  a  house  comes  down 
lower  on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  How  is  it 
with  the  covering  of  the  head  ?  How  far  down 
does  the  hair  grow  in  the  back?  on  the  sides? 
in  front? 

What  gateways  do  we  find  on  the  sides  of 
this  top  story?  What  are  they  for?  How 
many  ears  does  each  person  have?  Point  to 
your  right  ear,  to  the  left. 

Now  we  have  got  round  to  the  front  of  the 
head  and  are  ready  to  find  what  is  there.  We 
have  just  been  talking  about  the  windows. 
What  do  we  call  this  little  thatch  of  hair  which 
grows  out  over  them  ?  Perhaps  you  may  have 
seen  something  built  out  over  the  doorways  or 
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windows  of  certain  houses  to  keep  out  the  rain. 
Who  can  tell  why  we  need  eyebrows  over  the 
eyes? 

There  are  other  parts  of  the  head  which  have 
not  yet  been  mentioned.  Point  to  such  parts. 
What  is  the  name  of  each?  Tell  what  its 
use  is. 

As  each  external  feature  of  the  head  is  named 
and  talked  about,  write  the  word  on  the  board 
until  the  class  are  as  familiar  with  its  written 
form  as  with  its  sound  and  meaning.  Review 
by  asking  different  children  in  turn  to  name  all 
the  parts  thus  discussed,  while  the  rest  of  the 
class  point  to  each  on  their  own  heads. 

REVIEW  READING  LESSON 

Our  bodies  are  three  stories  high. 

The  first  story  is  the  legs,  the  second  story  is 
the  trunk,  the  top  story  is  the  head. 

On  the  outside  of  the  head  are  the  hair, 
ears,  forehead,  eyes,  eyebrows,  eyelashes,  lids, 
nose,  cheeks,  mouth,  and  chin. 

The  hair  covers  the  top  and  back  of  the  head. 

It  helps  to  keep  the  head  warm  in  winter  and 
to  keep  off  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  summer. 

The  color  of  the  hair  may  be  black,  brown, 
chestnut,  auburn  or  golden. 

We  have  two  ears,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
head. 

We  hear  with  our  ears. 

The  front  of  the  head  is  called  the  face. 

The  upper  part  of  the  face  is  the  forehead. 

The  lower  part  of  the  face  is  the  chin. 

Our  eyes  are  the  windows  of  the  body. 

They  are  in  the  upper  story  so  that  we  can 
see  better. 

The  eyebrows  are  built  out  over  the  eyes  to 
keep  out  dust  and  perspiration. 

At  night  we  pull  down  the  curtains  over  our 
eyes  so  they  can  rest. 

These  curtains  are  the  eyelids. 

They  have  a  fringe  on  the  bottom  called 
lashes. 

Just  below  the  eyes  is  the  nose. 

We  breathe  through  the  nose. 

If  we  did  not  have  noses  we  could  not  smell 
the  sweet  flowers. 

We  have  two  cheeks,  one  each  side  of  the 
nose. 

The  mouth  is  to  eat  with  and  to  talk  with. 

HOW  IT  IS  FURNISHED 

All  this  time  we  have  been  talking  about  the 
outside  of  the  head,  but  the  most  important 
part  is  within,  shut  away  where  it  will  be  safe, 
just  as  precious  jewels  are  kept  in  a  strong  box. 

The  hard,  upper  part  of  the  head  is  the 
strong  box  of  the  body.  Feel  how  firm  it  is. 
What  is  its  shape?     Why  do  you  think  it  is 


rounded   instead   of    square?     Why  has   it  no 
sharp  corners? 

Inside  the  upper  part  of  this  strong  box  is  the 
brain,  the  part  of  the  body  with  which  we  think 
and  act.  This  is  the  most  precious  part  of  us. 
That  is  the  reason  it  is  put  away  so  carefully. 
Watch  while  I  write  the  word,  b-r-a-i-n,  on  the 
board  so  that  we  shall  all  remember  it. 

All  the  little  gateways  in  this  upper  story 
lead  right  to  the  brain  from  the  outside  of  the 
head.  How  many  of  them  are  there.  Point  to 
each.  Tell  something  that  goes  to  the  brain 
through  the  gateway  of  the  eyes  ?  of  the  ears  ? 
the  nose?  the  mouth? 

There  are  other  uses  for  the  lower  part  of  the 
head,  very  important  ones,  too.  Who  knows 
what  they  are?  Think  what  you  did  with  the 
breakfast  you  ate  this  morning,  and  you  will 
know  one  of  them.  We  might  call  the  mouth 
the  reception  room  of  this  top  story,  because 
one  of  its  uses  is  to  receive  all  the  food  we  eat. 
How  is  this  little  reception  room  furnished? 

Which  parts  of  the  head  do  we  use  when  ,  we 
talk?  Shut  your  mouths  tight  and  try  to  speak. 
Which  part  of  the  mouth  can  we  move? 

REVIEW  READING  LESSON 

The  top  story  of  the  body  is  something  like  a 
strong  box. 

It  is  oval  in  shape. 

It  has  no  sharp  corners  to  get  hurt. 

This  strong  box  holds  the  brain. 

The  brain  is  the  part  with  which  we  think 
and  act. 

There  are  four  gateways  leading  to  the  brain. 

One  is  through  the  eyes,  one  is  through  the 
ears,  one  is  through  the  nose,  one  is  through 
the  mouth. 

Almost  everything  we  know  comes  to  the 
brain  through  these  little  gateways. 

The  lower  part  of  the  head  is  like  a  little 
storeroom. 

It  is  made  to  hold  just  one  mouthful  of 
food  at  a  time. 

In  this  storeroom  are  the  tongue  and  the 
teeth. 

The  teeth  are  to  chew  our  food. 

The  tongue  helps  us  to  swallow. 

We  could  not  talk  if  we  had  no  tongues. 

The  parts  of  the  head  which  we  move  when 
we  talk  are  the  tongue  and  the  lower  jaw. 

We  have  two  ears,  and  two  eyes,  and  one 
mouth.  So  we  should  see  and  hear  twice  as 
much  as  we  say. 

CARE    OF    THE    HEAD 

How  shall  we  take  care  of  this  little  top  story 
of  our  bodies  which  holds  such  precious  treas- 
ures ?  One  way  is  to  guard  it  as  much  as  we 
can  from  bumps  and  bruises.     How  does  the 
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catcher  in  a  ball  game  protect  his  head  ?  Most 
people  do  not  need  to  wear  such  a  mask  unless 
they  are  in  dangerous  places,  but  everybody 
ought  to  be  careful  of  the  head.  Of  course  we 
never  strike  any  one  on  the  head  even  in  play. 
If  we  watch  our  pets  we  shall  find  out  some 
of  the  ways  in  which  they  care  for  this  part  of 
their  bodies.  How  does  kitty  keep  her  head  in 
order? 

We  need  clean  hands  and  faces  as  well  as 
pussy,  but  we  do  not  wash  them  just  as  she 
does.  Why  not  ?  How  do  we  keep  them  clean  ? 
Where  does  kitty  keep  the  comb  and  brush 
she  uses  on  her  hair  ?  How  does  she  use  them  ? 
How  many  times  a  day  ?     Watch  and  see. 

Call  the 
attention  of 
the  children 
to  the  care 
which  birds 
and  animals 


Then,  unless  her  mother  or  older  sister 
watched  very  carefully,  she  would  run  off  to 
school  with  traces  of  egg  in  the  corners  of  her 
mouth  and  sometimes  on  her  chin. 

Everybody  who  saw  her  knew  just  what  she 
had  had  for  breakfast,  and,  I  am  afraid,  thought 
she  was,  not  a  very  tidy  girl.  What  do  you  think? 

What  should  this  little  girl  have  been  trained 
to  do  when  she  ate  and  afterward?  How  shall 
we  care  for  the  mouth  after  a  meal  ?  Why  do 
we  need  napkins  at  the  table?  How  shall  we 
use  them?  Get  the  children's  own  ideas  on 
this  point,  then  correct  and  supplement  as  may 
be  necessary. 

Find. whether- each  child  has  a  tooth  brush  of 
his  own,  and  if  he  knows  why  and  how  it  is  to 
be  used.  Ask  what  kind  of  teeth  we  like  best 
to  see.  How  can  we  keep  the  teeth  clean  and 
white?  Why  do  the  teeth  need  brushing  after, 
each  meal? 

In  connection  with  this  lesson  teach  the 
proper  use  of  the  handkerchief  in 
caring  for  the  nose,  and  see  that 
clean  handkerchiefs'  only  are 
carried.  Children  are  naturally - 
careless  in  the  matter,  and  this 


Here  at  the  portal  thou  dost  stand, 
Aud  with  thy  little  hand 


"  O  child,  upon  thy  sunny  head 
The  glory  of  the  morn  is  shed. 

take  of  the  head  and  all  parts 
of  the  body.  In  health,  their 
feathers  or  hair  are  always  care- 
fully dressed  and  smoothed  just 
as  often  as  any  thing  happens 
to  soil  or  ruffle  them,  though 
having  nothing  but  head  and  feet  to  work  with. 
Give,  one  at  a  time,  a  few  simple  directions 
as  to  the  care  of  the  hair  : 

It  is  to  be  kept  free  from  snarls  and  tangles. 

It  is  to  be  combed  and  brushed  gently  at 
least  once  every  day. 

Long  hair  should  be  braided  at  night,  or  pinned 
loosely  in  papers  if  curly,  to  prevent  tangles. 

The  ends  should  be  clipped  occasionally  to 
keep  them  from  splitting. 

The  hair  must  be  washed  often  enough  to 
keep  the  head  clean. 

CARE    OF    THE    FACE 

There  was  once  a  little  girl  who  was  very 
fond  of  soft  boiled  eggs  and  had  one  every 
morning  for  her  breakfast.  But  she  often  forgot 
to  use  her  napkin  or  wash  her  face  afterward. 


"  Thou  openest  the  mysterious  gate 
Into  the  future's  undiscovered  land. 


is  the  time 

to      help 

them    form 

habits     o  f 

personal 

neatness.      Such  subjects  can  now  be  discussed 

without  embarassment  on  their  part,  which  will 

not  be  the  case  in  later  years. 

Sometimes  we  hear  one  person  say  to  anoth- 
er, "That  man  has  a  clear  head,"  or  "This  one 
is  thick-headed."  He  means  that  one  has  the 
power  to  think  and  act  quickly  while  the  other 
is  slow  and  dull. 

What  kind  of  heads  do  we  want  ?  We  must 
let  beer  and  tobacco  alone  then,  for  they  often 
make  people  stupid.  They  can  make  a  child 
sleepy  when  he  ought  to  be  wide  awake,  slow  in 
getting  his  lessons,  and  of  little  use  anywhere. 
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THE  ORGANS  OF  RESPIRATION 

IT  would  seem  ridiculous  to  protest  against 
economy  in  breathing,  were  this  offence 
against  life  and  health  not  committed  every 
hour  of  the  day. 

In  practically  every  home  and  schoolroom  in 
the  land,  children  are  growing  up  delicate,  flat- 
chested,  anaemic,  when  they  might  be  pulsing 
with  energy.  Later  on  they  will  pay  exorbitant 
prices  for  preparations  of  oxygen  which  they 
could  get  for  themselves  from  God's  free  air,  if 
they  had  but  capacity  to  take  it  in. 

What  is  the  remedy?  First,  let  us  see  that 
every  child  under  our  care  is  dressed  right,  with 
no  constricting  bands  to  interfere  with  complete 
lung  expansion ;  that  he  sits  and  stands  cor- 
rectly ;  that  he  knows  how  to  breathe,  and  is 
supplied  with  enough  pure  air  twenty- four  hours 
in  the  day.  This  much  as  a  matter  of  course 
in  the  primary  grades,  in  which  habits,  either 
good  or  bad,  are  certain  to  be  formed.  Then, 
as  soon  as  the  child  is  ready  for  it,  and  in  les- 
sons suited  to  his  mental  grasp,  teach  the  rela- 
tion of  breathing  to  every  vital  action. 

If  one  wants  a  good  fire  he  turns  on  the 
drafts.  So,  if  we  would  have  energy  for  play, 
or  thought,  or  work,  we  must  open  the  lungs  to 
their  widest  capacity,  and  let  in  the  vivifying 
oxygen. 

Give  enough  time  to  the  organs  of  respira- 
tion to  find  how  they  do  this  work,  and  how 
they  may  be  helped  to  do  it  more  abundantly. 
Then  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
the  abuse  to  which  they  are  often  subjected 
through  unsuitable  clothing,  incorrect  posture, 
and  the  destructive  effects  of  narcotics. 

Above  all,  let  us  remember  that  the  work 
must  be  continual,  not  spasmodic.  New  chil- 
dren are  in  our  classes  every  year,  and  the  old 
ones  forget.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  sun  rose 
last  summer,  last  week,  yesterday ;  every  day 
the  earth  needs  the  light  and  warmth  of  its 
rays.  The  child,  too,  needs  daily  help  in  right 
living,  and  an  ever  fresh  impulse  away  from 
aught  which  can  retard  his  progress. 


DESCRIPTION    OF   THESE   ORGANS 

How  the  air  gets  into  the  body  from  the  out- 
side is  the  first  question  to  think  about.  Have 
the  class  find  the  two  openings  by  which  it  en- 
ters. Which  is  the  shorter  passage  ?  Which  is 
the  better  way  for  the  air  to  enter  ?     Why  ? 

Ask  the  class  to  rise,  stand  erect  with  hands 
on  hips,  and  take  one  or  two  long,  deep  breaths. 
What  movements  take  place  in  the  jchest  or 
upper  part  of  the  trunk  during  this  process? 
What  makes  the  chest  move  ? 

With  the  aid  of  the  best  charts  or  diagrams 
to  be  had,  study  with  the  class  the  location  of 
all  the  respiratory  organs,  both  with  reference 
to  one  another  and  to  the  rest  of  the  body. 
What  do  these  include?  Find  about  how  much 
space  the  lungs  take  up.  What  other  organs 
are  in  the  chest  cavity? 

Ask  the  class  to  make  drawings  of  the  respi- 
ratory system  from  nose  and  mouth  to  the 
lungs,  using  the  charts  in  their  books  as  a  guide 
at  first,  then  reproducing  the  same  from  mem- 
ory. It  is  not  necessary  to  spend  much  time  on 
this  work,  the  object  being  not  to  produce  fin- 
ished drawings,  but  to  familiarize  the  pupil  with 
the  relative  position  of  these  organs. 

Notice  that  all  parts  of  the  respiratory  sys- 
tem are  not  made  of  the  same  kind  of  material. 
Why  not  ?  Feel  of  the  windpipe  in  the  front 
of  the  neck,  just  below  the  chin.  Why  is  it 
made  of  tough  rings  instead  of  soft  tissue  like 
the  gullet?  Do  these  rings  extend  all  the  way 
round?  Compare  the  gullet  and  windpipe  of 
the  chicken,  noticing  the  same  difference. 
Which  stays  open  of  itself?  Why  is  this  nec- 
essary ? 

Trace  on  the  chart  the  branches  of  the  wind- 
pipe leading  to  the  lungs.  Notice  how  these 
branches  divide  and  subdivide  until  they  finally 
end  in  the  countless  little  air  sacs  that  compose 
the  lungs.  Find  how  the  material  of  which 
the  windpipe  is  made  differs  from  that  of  the 
lungs,  and  think  of  reasons  for  such  differ- 
ence. 

Show  a  chicken's  lungs  and  tell  the  pupils 
how  these  are  puffed  out  by  the  air  when  the 
chicken  inhales,  to  become  small  again  every 
time  he  exhales,  or  sends  air  out  of  his  lungs. 

Compare  the  air  sacs  of  which  the  lungs  are 
made  to  a  bunch  of  toy  balloons  on  a  very  small 
scale.  What  holds  such  balloons  out  round  and 
full  as  they  appear  when  we  see  them  being 
peddled  in  the  street?  What  happens  when 
the  air  is  let  out  of  them  ?  Show  that  a  similar 
process  is  continually  going  on  in  the  lungs  of 
every  living  animal  possessed  of  these  organs, 
and  that  by  means  of  it  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
is  taken  into  the  body  and  much  of  the  body 
waste  is  thrown  out. 
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RELATION   TO    LIFE    AND    HEALTH 

Most  housekeepers  think  they  are  very  neat 
indeed  if  they  sweep  and  dust  and  air  out  their 
rooms  once  a  day,  but  such  cleaning  would  not 
do  at  all  for  our  body  rooms.  To  keep  these  clean 
and  sweet  the.  fresh  air  has  to  pour  all  through 
them  several  times  a  minute  as  long  as  we  live. 
How  does  it  get  to  every  part  of  the  body? 
We  have  traced  it  as  far  as  the  air  cells  of  the 
lungs,  but  its  journey  thus  far  is  only  just  begun. 
How  can  it  get  from  here  to  other  parts  of  the 
trunk,  and  to  the  head  and  feet  ? 

Put  on  the  board  colored  drawings  of  an  artery 
filled  with  tiny  red  corpuscles,  each  carrying  its 
mite  of  oxygen  to  some  part  that  needs  it  as  it 
hurries  along.  Show  a  chart  of  the  whole  arte- 
rial system,  and  have  different  ones  in  the  class 
trace  from  this  the  journey  which  fresh  air  takes 
as  it  rides  with  the  blood  from  room  to  room  of 
the  body  to  keep  all  supplied. 

To  prevent  misunderstandings,  tell  the  class 
that  the  red  corpuscles  are  really  very  much 
smaller  than  shown  on  the  board,  too  small  to  be 
seen  separately,  except  through  a  microscope, 
but  that  there  are  such  countless  numbers  of 
them  that  they  give  the  blood  its  red  color. 

A  good  housekeeper  does  something  else  be- 
sides let  the  pure  air  into  her  house.  She  takes 
out  every  bit  of  waste  matter.  Show  that  this 
too  is  just  what  is  all  the  time  being  done  in  the 
case  of  the  body. 

Illustrate  the  venous  system  also  by  board  or 
chart,  having  the  class  this  time  trace  the  course 
by  which  impurities  are  removed  from  every 
part  of  the  body  through  the  lungs. 

A  bottle  of  perfumery  with  a  handkerchief 
held  over  the  mouth  can  be  used  to  show  how 
easily  oxygen  from  the  lungs  can  get  to  the  blood 
corpuscles,  and  waste  particles  in  turn  can  pass 
from  within  the  blood  vessels  to  the  air  cells  in  the 
lungs,  since  the  walls  of  both  blood  vessels  and 
air  cells  are  much  thinner  than  the  handkerchief. 

Take  the  class  to  visit  the  power  house  in 
which  the  electricity  is  generated  which  moves 
our  street-cars,  or  to  see  the  machinery  in  some 
mill.  Substitute  something  else  illustrating  the 
same  principle,  if  neither  of  these  is  available. 
The  furnace  which  supplies  the  heat  for  the 
steam  engine  will  do,  or  even  that  which  warms 
the  school  building.  What  happens  when  any 
of  these  stops  work? 

How  do  you  feel  after  a  brisk  walk  or  run 
outdoors  in  the  early  morning?  What  is  it  that 
makes  one  tingle  all  over  with  life  and  vigor  after 
such  exercise? 

Help  the  class  to  realize  that  it  is  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  which  gives  this  fine  feeling  of  health, 
which  keeps  the  body  warm,  and  which  makes 
its  every  motion  a  delight.     This  body  energy 


is  more  valuable  than  any  machine-made  elec- 
tricity, because  it  keeps  us  well,  besides  fur- 
nishing energy  and  strength. 

How  does  it  do  this?  Tell  about  the  armor 
which  people  used  to  wear  in  olden  times  to 
protect  themselves  from  their  enemies.  Show 
pictures  of  armored  knights  to  make  the  scene 
more  vivid. 

Nowadays,  one  of  the  worst  enemies  wejiave 
to  fear  is  sickness  or  disease,  against  which 
coats-of-mail  would  be  of  no  use  whatever.  The 
best  kind  of  armor  to  protect  us  from  such  a  foe 
is  the  oxygen  of  pure  air.  Where  do  we  wear 
this  armor  ?  Not  on  the  outside  of  the  body  but 
on  the  inside,  and  we  need  a  fresh  supply  every 
time  we  breathe.     Let  us  all  see  that  we  get  it. 

METHODS  OF  DEVELOPMENT 

A  noted  French  doctor  prescribes  three  health 
rules  for  children  : 

Let  them  live  in  the  open  air. 
Encourage  them  to  live  in  the  open  air. 
Make  them  live  in  the  open  air. 

As  an  abundance  of  pure  air  is  the  first 
requisite  to  health,  one  can  but  echo  his  advice. 
But  it  is  of  almost  equal  importance  so  to  de- 
velop the  breathing  apparatus  that  one  may  make 
the  most  of  such  air  when  he  has  it. 

Notice  whether  any  in  the  class  breathe  habit- 
ually through  the  mouth,  and  find  why  this  habit 
has  been  formed.  If  adenoids  are  present  in 
the  throat,  have  the  pupil  consult  a  physician. 
Explain  the  use  of  the  short  hairs  in  the  nose 
in  preventing  dust  from  reaching  the  lungs,  and 
show  also  how  the  lungs  are  better  protected 
against  the  entrance  of  germs  and  against  cold 
if  one  breathes  through  the  nose. 

For  chest  and  lung  development  practice  the 
following  exercises  with  the  class  : 

Stand  erect,  chin  back,  inhale  slowly,  rising 
meanwhile  on  the  toes  and  endeavoring  to  in- 
flate the  lungs  upward  and  outward  rather  than 
downward.  Hold  breath  a  few  seconds.  Exhale 
as  completely  as  possible,  lowering  heels  to  floor. 

Extend  arms,  placing  tips  of  fingers  together 
in  front  of  the  body.  Keeping  arms  straight, 
raise  hands  as  high  as  possible  without  bending 
the  body  at  all,  at  the  same  time  taking  a  long 
breath.  Lower  arms  slowly  while  exhaling. 
Repeat  several  times. 

Raise  hands  from  the  sides  over  the  head 
while  inhaling.     Lower  to  side  while  exhaling. 

Stand  with  elbows  bent  on  level  with  shoul- 
ders, finger-tips  meeting  in  front  of  the  chest. 
Extend  arms  at  same  level  while  inhaling.  Return 
arms  to  front  of  chest  while  exhaling.     Repeat. 

Practice  all  these  exercises  as  slowly  as  possible 
till  the  normal  number  of  respirations  per  minute 
during  each  is  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve. 
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Frequent  chest  measurements  of  the  pupils 
will  tend  to  arouse  enthusiasm  as  to  which  shall 
secure  the  greatest  increase  in  lung  capacity 
within  a  given  length  of  time. 

EFFECTS  OF  NARCOTICS 

An  important  point  to  bring  out  in  studying 
this  topic  is  the  close  relation  which  exists  be- 
tween diseases  of  the  throat  and  lungs  and  the 
use  of  alcohol  and  tobacco. 

It  is  of  little  use  to  increase  one's  lung 
capacity  only  to  expose  a  greater  surface  to  the 
destructive  influence  of  these  twin  powers  of 
evil.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  along 
with  directions  for  developing  lung  power  must 
be  given  definite  statements  of  the  harm  done 
the  respiratory  system  by  drinking  and  smoking. 

In  order  to  train  even  young  pupils  to  study 
these  questions  for  themselves,  it  is  desirable  to 
make  as  large  a  use  as  possible  of  the  authorita- 
tive quotations  which  are  given  with  every  les- 
son. An  excellent  way  of  introducing  work  of 
this  kind  is  to  prepare  questions  covering 
important  points  and  leave  the  class  to  find 
answers  from  the  quotations  themselves.  Ques- 
tions intended  for  such  work  in  this  grade  are 
indicated  below. 

The  class  have  already  traced  the  course  by 
which  fresh  air  gets  to  the  lungs.  Have  them 
repeat  the  process  showing  how  the  smoke  in- 
haled by  the  tobacco  user  reaches  the  lungs. 
What  organs  must  it  pass  through?  How  does 
it  affect  them  ? 

Cigarette  smokers  always  exhale  offensive 
odors,  have  a  sallow  skin,  lusterless  eyes,  and  a 
listless  manner.  Find  the  reason.  Why  is  the 
tobacco  user's  supply  of  oxygen  less  than  that 
of  other  people  ?  Give  reasons  why  the  smoker 
is  more  liable  to  lung  diseases  than  he  would  be 
if  he  did  not  use  tobacco,  and  less  likely  to  re- 
cover.    Why  does  he  take  cold  easily? 

If  a  person  has  taken  a  glass  or  two  of  beer, 
he  soon  betrays  the  fact  by  his  breath.  How 
can  alcohol  get  from  the  throat  and  stomach  to 
the  lungs?  Evidently  not  in  the  same  way  that 
tobacco  smoke  does.  How  then?  Review  the 
course  traversed  by  a  substance  which  has  been 
swallowed,  as  it  makes  its  way  to  the  lungs. 

Alcohol  takes  this  same  journey,  and  leaves 
harmful  traces  all  along  the  way.  When  it 
reaches  the  lungs  it  poisons  the  delicate  lining 
membrane.  Why  does  such  injury  make  the 
drinker  more  liable  to  bronchial  colds  and  ca- 
tarrh? 

More  people  die  of  consumption  than  of 
almost  any  other  disease.  Why  is  a  person 
more  likely  to  be  among  the  number  if  he 
drinks  than  if  he  does  not !  In  what  ways  is 
the  use  of  beer  or  wine  as  dangerous  as  that  of 
spirits  ? 


It  used  to  be  thought  that  alcoholic  drinks 
were  good  for  those  who  had  lung  troubles. 
How  are  such  drinks  really  a  double  injury? 
Find  how  total  abstinence  from  both  drinking 
and  smoking  tends  to  ward  off  all  disease  and 
to  give  one  better  health. 


AUTHORITATIVE  QUOTATIONS 

ALCOHOL  A  CAUSE  OF  BRONCHIAL  CATARRH 

Alcohol  is  excreted  by  the  lungs  to  some 
extent.  The  direct  toxic  action  exerted  by  it 
on  the  mucous  membrane  is  probably  the  cause 
of  the  bronchial  catarrh  which  is  not  uncommon 
in  drinkers. — Allbutfs  System  of  Medicine,  Vol. 
III.  p.  86 1. 

EFFECTS  OF  ALCOHOL  ON  THE  LUNGS 

Those  who  have  injured  themselves  with  alco- 
hol show  less  power  of  resistance  against  influ- 
ences unfavorable  to  health,  and  are  carried  off 
by  diseases  which  other  people  of  the  same  age 
pass  through  safely — especially  in  cases  of  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs. — Birsch  Hirschfeld, 
M.  D.,  in  Mittheillungen  zur  Bekaempfung  der 
Trunksucht. 

ALCOHOL  A  CAUSE  OF  TUBERCULOUS  DISEASE 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  use 
of  spirituous  liquors  among  the  working  classes 
of  the  country  is  productive  of  consumption  and 
tuberculous  diseases  to  an  extent  far  beyond  what 
is  usually  imagined.  The  blanched,  cavaderous 
aspect  of  the  spirit-drinker  bespeaks  the  condi- 
tion of  his  internal  organs.  The  tale  of  his  moral 
and  physical  degradation  is  indelibly  written  on 
his  countenance.  The  evil,  however,  does  not 
rest  here,  for  by  destroying  his  own  health  he 
entails  on  his  unhappy  offspring  the  predis- 
position to  tuberculous  disease. — Sir  James 
Clark,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S. 

ALCOHOL  AND  CONSUMPTION 

No  one  falls  a  victim  to  consumption  so  easily 
as  the  drinker,  whether  he  drinks  brandy  water, 
or  wine  or  beer  in  excess. — A.  Volland,  M.  D., 
in  Die  Lungenschwindsucht. 

ALCOHOL  PREDISPOSES  TO  TUBERCULOSIS 

The  fact  that  alcohol  predisposes  to  the  con- 
tagion of  tuberculosis  has  not  been  contested 
by  any  one.  It  has  been  pretended  that  rum, 
brandy,  wine  and  beer  are  useful  in  the  amelio- 
ration and  cure  of  diseases  of  the  chest  and 
tuberculosis.  Dr.  Thiron,  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  in  Paris,  considers  that  nearly  all 
these  cases  simply  add  alcoholism  to  an  already 
possessed  disease,  and  thereby  hasten  a  fatal 
termination. — August  Forel,  M.  D.,  Zurich. 
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ALCOHOLIC  PNEUMONIA 

Taking  pneumonia  as  an  example  of  this  class 
of  disease,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  alco- 
holic patient  has  not  merely  an  appreciably  less 
chance  of  recovery,  but  an  apparently  compara- 
tively slight  attack  becomes  one  in  which  the 
chances  of  recovery  come  to  be  against  the  pa- 
tient rather  than  in  his  favor. — G.  Sims  Wood- 
head,  M.  D.,  London. 

NICOTINE  THE  POISONOUS  AGENT  IN  CIGARETTES 

In  condemning  the  use 
■of  cigarettes  it  is  sufficient 
to  recognize  nicotine  as  the 
poisonous  agent,  although 
•other  injurious  agents  may 
also  be  present.  During 
the  last  few  months  I  have 
seen  five  cases  of  atrophic 
catarrh  and  congestion  of 
the  larynx  and  trachea 
causing  cough  in  young 
men  addicted  to  excessive 
cigarette  smoking.  As  this 
atrophic  rhinitis  occurred 
in  all  five  cases  with  the 
same  symptoms,  I  attri- 
bute it  to  the  cigarette 
habit.  In  this  habit  the 
tobacco  smoke  penetrates 
nose  and  trachea  usually, 
and  it  is  to  be  expected  it 
would  cause  irritation  and 
drying  up  of  the  secretions. 
—  C.  C.  Rice,  M.  D.  in 
Medical  Record. 

SMOKING    PREVENTS    PROPER 

OXYGENATION    OF    THE 

BLOOD 

The  practice  of  inhaling 
the  smoke  so  constantly, 
as  is  the  habit  of  the  ciga- 
rette smoker,  has  the  effect 
of  keeping  the  lung  tissue 
thoroughly  impregnated 
with  it,  and  prevents  the 
blood  from  becoming  properly  oxygenated. 
This  will  account  for  the  offensive  odor  that 
invariably  encircles  the  cigarette  smoker,  prom- 
inent in  breath  and  perspiration,  and  shown 
also  in  the  peculiar  sallowness  of  the  skin,  in 
the  lack-luster  expression  of  the  eyes,  and  in 
the  listless  manner  that  betokens  the  character- 
istic physical  enervation  of  this  class  of  patients. 
— C.  Spencer  Kinney,  M.  D.,  Asst.  physician 
to  New  York  State  Hospital  for  Lunatics. 

The  use  of  tobacco  not  only  lessens  the  effi- 


"  The  minstrelsy  of  shining  pools,"  in  which 
"Earth's  silence  lives,  and  throbs  and  sings." 


ciency  of  the  respiratory  movements  and  the 
internal  distribution  of  the  oxygen,  but  it  exerts 
a  special  deleterious  influence  on  the  heart, 
often  disturbing  the  uniformity  of  its  rhythm  and 
impairing  its  force,  and  not  infrequently  causing 
sudden  death  by  cardiac  paralysis. — N.  S.  Da- 
vis, M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S. 

EFFECTS  OF  NICOTINE  ON  THE  BRONCHIAL 

TUBES 

Nicotine  acts  as  a  mechanical  irritant  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the 
bronchial  tubes,  and  if  a 
bronchitis  be  present  it 
maintains  an  irritable  state 
of  the  membrane  and  keeps 
up  the  cough.  Thus  by 
lessening  the  bodily  vigor 
the  person  is  unable  to 
withstand  disease,  and,  if 
he  inherits  weak  lungs,  may 
easily  become  a  prey  to 
tuberculosis.  —  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Inebriety. 


HABITUAL    SMOKERS     LIABLE 
TO  COLDS  IN  THE  HEAD 

Habitual  smokers  are 
notoriously  liable  to  colds 
in  the  head  and  to  bron- 
chitis and  other  congestive 
affections  of  the  air  pas- 
sages. On  this  subject  Dr. 
J.  F.  Rumbold  says  :  "  The 
congestion  occasioned  by 
the  action  of  tobacco  on 
the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  superior  portion  of  the 
respiratory  tract  resembles 
in  many  respects  the  con- 
gestion resulting  from  the 
effects  of  a  cold.  Some 
of  these  are  transitory  and 
some  permanent.  The 
local  effects  of  tobacco  on 
the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  superior  portion  of  the 
respiratory  tract  cause  a  more  permanent  relax- 
ation and  congestion  than  any  known  agent. 
Tobacco  depresses  the  system  while  it  produces 
its  pleasurable  sensation,  and  prepares  the 
mucous  membrane  to  take  on  catarrhal  inflam- 
mation from  even  slight  exposure  to  cold. — 
British  Medical  Journal. 


Through  a  typographical  error  the  grammar 
lesson  last  month  was  stated  to  be  for  the  fourth 
year.  It  should  have  read  for  seventh  or  eighth 
year  work  as  stated  in  the  table  of  contents. 
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APRIL'S  RETURN 

A  FLUSH  is  on  the  woodland, 
A  song  is  in  the  hedge  ; 
The  meadow  wan  is  fair  again, 
For  April  keeps  her  pledge. 

A  thrill  with  every  heartbeat, 
A  rapture  touched  with  sighs; 

New  lustre  on  the  soul  of  life, 
Tears  in  my  happy  eyes. 

Grace  Richardson,  in  the  Atlantic. 


WRONG  IDEAS  CORRECTED 

EDUCATORS    NOT    LACKING    IN   PATRIOTISM 

IT  is  a  proud  fact  in  our  history  that  in  any 
emergency  our  nation  has  never  appealed 
in  vain  to  any  class  of  its  citizens  for  service 
or  sacrifice.  Witness  the  blood-stained  snows 
of  Valley  Forge,  the  Revolutionary  battlefields, 
the  weather-beaten  flags  now  floating  over  the 
graves  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  brave  men 
who  gave  their  lives  in  our  civil  war  and  later 
for  the  freedom  of  Cuba.  Assured  of  like  co- 
operation from  the  men  and  women  in  educa- 
tional ranks,  our  nation  has  put  one  of  its 
gravest  problems  into  the  hands  of  its  public 
school  teachers  for  solution. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  evils  of  intemper- 
ance are  the  greatest  peril,  outweighing  all 
others,  that  menaces  modern  civilization. 
These  evils  constitute  a  menace  that  is  too  grave 
to  be  ignored.  They  challenge  the  attention  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  who  have  come 
to  see  that  reformatory  measures  are  in  reality 
only  ambulance  work,  picking  up  the  dead  and 
maimed,  mitigating  without  preventing  the  evil, 
and  that  as  the  people  make  the  laws,  prohibitory 
action  until  a  majority  want  it,  is  not  possible. 
Hence,  an  educational  method,  as  universal  as 
the  whole  people,  has  been  legally  adopted  by  the 
entire  country,  i.  e.  the  study  of  temperance 
physiology  by  "all  pupils  in  all  public  schools." 


child  in  the  formation  of  personal  habits  which 
are  continually  forming,  new  ones  each  year,  .as 
the  pupil  progresses,  the  law  specifies  that  this 
subject,  instead  of  being  massed  in  one  or  two 
years,  shall  be  taught  "all  pupils  in  all 
schools;"  in  other  words,  through  the  grades. 

The  clause  "  all  pupils  in  all  schools  "  pre- 
supposes that  the  study  shall  be  carefully  graded,, 
beginning  with  the  first  primary,  and  present- 
ing fresh  matter  each  year  until  every  pupil  has 
mastered  as  much  of  the  topic  as  is  adapted  to 
the  grade  he  is  passing  through. 

Experience  has  shown  that  three  lessons  per 
week  for  a  minimum  of  ten  or  a  maximum  of 
fourteen  weeks,  or  one  term  of  each  year 
through  the  eight  school  years,  omitting  the 
ninth  if  the  study  is  continued  the  first  year  of 
the  high  school,  will  cover  the  topic. 

The  Massachusetts  law,  in  requiring  that  this- 
study  shall  be  taught  "  as  a  regular  branch," 
that  is  in  the  same  manner  as  other  regular 
branches,  requires  that  where  other  regular 
branches,  as  arithmetic  and  geography,  are 
taught  orally,  as  they  always  are  in  the  three 
primary  years,  this  study  also  is  to  be  thus 
taught,  but  with  books  in  the  hands  of  pupils 
in  grades  above  where  books  are  furnished 
pupils  in  other  regular  branches. 

.  This  plan  requires  as  a  minimum  only  1 80 
formal  lessons,  with  physiologies  in  the  hands  of 
pupils  beginning  with  the  fourth  school  year,  and 
omitting  such  formal  instruction  during  either  the 
ninth  year  or  the  first  year  of  the  high  school. 

Furthermore,  these  lessons  are  in  the  whole 
subject  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  not  more 
than  one-fifth  of  which  would  be  temperance 
matter.  From  500  to  900  text-book  lessons  in 
the  less  important  study  of  geography  are  often 
given  in  the  same  time.  The  specification  of  text- 
books as  one  source  of  information  for  pupils 
does  not  mean  that  such  books  are  to  be  used 
for  memorizing  the  text,  any  more  than  a  ge- 
ography in  the  hands  of  the  pupil  implies  such 
a  method  in  that  study.  The  attempt  to  make 
it  so  appear  is  one  of  the  false  charges  promul- 
gated for  a  purpose  by  the  enemy.  The  reason- 
able requirements  specified  for  this  branch  in 
Massachusetts,  are  in  general,  the  same  as  are 
now  required  for  all  pupils  in  all  the  public 
schools  of  this  republic. 

The  expectation  that  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  health,  together  with  those  relating 
to  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics,  will  re- 
sult in  better  obedience  to  those  laws,  and  there- 
fore to  better  habits,  is  being  realized,  with  a 
good  prospect  that  the  perils  of  intemperance 
will  be  more  and  more  decreased. 


TOO   MUCH  TIME    IS    NOT    REQUIRED  A  QUESTION    OF    NATIONAL   WELL    BEING 

The  object  of  this  study  being   to   guide    the  This  study,  as  we  have  seen,  is  closely  con- 
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nected  with  individual  and  national  well  being. 
It  appeals  to  the  teacher's  interest  in  the  pupil's 
future,  to  the  Christian  spirit  that  seeks  to  save, 
as  well  as  to  the  patriotism  that  makes  no  com- 
promise with  the  greatest  enemy  of  our  govern- 
ment of  the  people. 

In  view  of  this,  the  rumor  seems  incredible 
that  the  educators, superintendents  of  schools  and 
others,in  Massachusetts,  are  so  indifferent  to  the 
crisis  that  is  upon  us  and  its  demands  that  they 
are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  temperance  educa- 
tion law  of  the  state  and  its  enforcement  as  out- 
lined above.  This  crisis  in  our  midst  is  intensi- 
fied by  the  fact  that  61  1-2  per  cent  of  the  pres- 
ent population  of  this  state  is  either  foreign-born 
or  the  children  of  foreign-born. 

A  committee  of  twelve  made  up  of  educators 
and  representatives  from  three  different  tem- 
perance societies  are  at  work  upon  a  course  of 
study  in  temperance  physiology  for  the  schools 
of  Massachusetts. 

We  are  asked  to  recommend  taking  away 
books  as  one  source  of  information  on  this 
subject,  from  pupils  in  the  fourth  year,  and  in 
addition  to  consent  to  all  formal  study  whatever 
of  the  subject  being  withheld  from  pupils  dur- 
ing the  fifth  and  sixth  years.  No  systematic 
study  until  the  seventh  year  means  that  many 
pupils  would  leave  school  before  getting  it  at 
all,  and  that  many  of  those  remaining  in  school 
until  they  have  reached  these  grades  will  al- 
ready have  formed  the  cigarette  habit,  and 
some  of  them  a  liking  for  cider,  wine  or 
beer  before  they  have  had  this  study  that  warns 
against  their  use.  Such  a  proposition,  which  is 
a  clear  violation  of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
law,  is  urged  as  necessary  to  meet  a  state  of 
dissatisfaction  among  educators,  who,  it  is 
claimed,  "  need  to  be  pacified."  Why  they 
need  to  be  pacified  I  am  not  able  to  learn. 

My  own  frequent  and  most  friendly  corres- 
pondence with  men  in  educational  work  in  all 
parts  of  our  country,  including  Massachusetts, 
does  not  indicate  such  general  antagonism  on 
the  part  of  educators^  as  this  which  we  are 
urged  to  pacify  at  the  expense  of  this  education 
which  the  law  demands  for  grades  of  pupils 
where  it  is  most  needed. 

Friends  of  temperance  education  are  aware 
that  for  several  years  a  small  coterie,  for  the  most 
part  outside  of  the  body  of  professional  teachers, 
has  been  endeavoring  by  misrepresentation  and 
otherwise  to  stir  up  the  teachers  to  unite  with 
them  in  trying  to  get  such  modification  of  the 
present  temperance  education  law  as  would 
practically  nullify  its  requirements.  Thus  far 
the  teachers  have  shown  no  disposition  to  assist 
them.  Instead,  they  have  modified  resolutions 
asked  for  in  such  a  way  as  to  express  their  de- 
sire to  co-operate  with  the  Woman's    Christian 


Temperance  Union,  and  their  sympathy  with  the 
temperance  education  movement. 

For  all  these  reasons  it  appears  an  injustice 
to  the  educational  men  of  the  state  to  represent 
them  as  demanding  for  their  "pacification" 
concessions  in  carrying  out  the  very  moderate 
requirements  of  the  law  for  the  education  of  the 
children  on  this  subject,  concessions  which 
would  take  from  the  children  formal  definite 
instruction  during  some  of  the  most  important 
years  of  life. 


THEY  WOULD  FORGET 

"\  X  7"HY   do   you    teach  arithmetic    in    the 

YY  fourth  year  and  in  every  year 
through  the  grammar  grades?"  I 
asked  a  fourth  grade  teacher  in  a  Boston 
school. 

As  though  amazed  at  the  lack  of  intelligence 
implied  in  the  question,  she  answered,  "We 
want  these  children  to  be  able  to  earn  a  good 
American  living  and  to  do  that  they  must  un- 
derstand arithmetic." 

"  But  is  it  necessary  for  them  to  have  it 
every  year  ?  Why  not  omit  it  every  other  year, 
say  in  the  fifth  and  seventh  years?"  I  asked. 

More  amazed  still  at  my  apparent  lack  of 
common  sense,  bending  toward  me  as  though  in 
making  me  understand  the  absurdity  of  my 
question  she  was  protecting  her  pupils  from  the 
poorhouse,  she  said,  "  Why,  if  you  should  omit 
that  study  every  other  year  they  would  forget. 
Nobody  but  a  lower  grade  teacher  knows  how 
soon  children  forget." 

"  Then  you  think  a  study  that  is  expected  to 
influence  the  lives  of  children  should  be  pur- 
sued every  year  through  the  primary  and  gram- 
mar grades?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered. 

"  Would  not  that  be  a  repetition  that  the 
children  would  tire  of  ?  " 

"  Not  if  the  subject  is  well  graded  and  the 
teacher  is  any  good.  Children  do  not  tire  of  a 
subject  that  is  taught  properly." 

That  is  just  my  view  applied  to  temperance 
physiology.  Fourth  grade  lessons  will  not  hold 
a  boy  as  the  new  temptations  of  the  fifth  year 
appeal  to  him  unless  these  are  supplemented  by 
the  more  advanced  lessons  of  the  fifth  year. 
Neither  would  sixth  year  lessons  hold  the  sev- 
enth year  pupils  if  the  study  were  omitted  then. 
"  They  would  forget,"  as  that  bright  fourth  year 
teacher  said. 

There  is  no  year  below  the  ninth  where  the 
study  of  temperance  physiology  can  be  omitted 
without  danger  to  the  child  and  through  him  to 
the  state. 
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CHILDREN  OF  MANY  COUNTRIES 

VIII.       SOUTH  AMERICA 

YOU   all  have  studied  in  your  geographies 
about  the  wide  plains  of  the  three  great 
South  American  rivers  and  perhaps  have 
worked  hard  to  learn  their  names,  the  llanos, 
pampas,  and  selvas. 

The  South  American  boy  who  lives  on  the 
llanos,  the  plains  of  the  Orinoco  in  Venezuela, 
is  called  a  llanero,  as  is  his  father  who  is  a 
herdsman  caring  for  the  great  herds  of  cattle 
that  roam  over  the  plains.  Baby  Llanero  is 
born  in  a  rude  one-roomed  hut  having  little  fur- 
niture, and  he  gets  very  little  attention  from 
his  family.  The  cradle  in  which  he  lies  most  of 
the  time  is  simple  enough,  merely  a  bullock's 
hide  the  corners  of  which  are  drawn  towards 
each  other  by  four  strips  of  hide,  and  the  whole 
affair  containing  Master  Baby  swings  from  the 
roof  of  the  cabin.    . 

As  soon  as  he  can  walk,  even  in  his  play,  he 
is  trained  for  the  life  he  must  lead  when  he  is 
grown  up.  He  has  a  little  lasso  made  of  twine 
with  which  he  tries  to  catch  small  birds  or  the 
dogs,  thus  gaining  skill  for  using  the  real  lasso 
by  and  by.  By  the  time  he  is  four  years  old  he 
rides  horseback,  and  soon  is  very  useful  to  his 
father  in  helping  drive  the  cattle  into  the  corral. 
As  he  grows  older  and  stronger  he  has  another 
amusement,  the  breaking  in  of  wild  colts,  and 
from  that  time  on  his  highest  ambition  is  to 
outdo  all  his  companions  in  feats  of  strength 
and  skill. 

If  he  gets  hungry  during  the  day  he  visits 
what  is  called  "the  cow-tree,"  and  cutting  into 
its  trunk,  he  gathers  in  his  gourd-shell  a  juice 
which  much  resembles  milk  in  appearance,  has 
a  pleasant  taste,  and,  like  milk,  grows  yellow 
and  thick  at  its  surface  after  standing  awhile. 

While  Llanero  is  amusing  himself  in  learning 
to  ride  and  shoot  and  to  manage  cattle  and 
horses,  his  sisters  have  to  help  their  mothers  at 
home,  although,  as  you  may  imagine,  there  is 
not  much  housework  to  do.  Sometimes  they 
do  the  family  washing.  They  have  little  to 
make  this  easy,  no  hot  water,  soap  or  tubs. 
Instead,  they  carry  the  bundles  of  clothing  on 
their  heads  to  some  near-by  stream,  and  there  in 
the  cold  running  water  the  clothes  are  rinsed 
and  pounded  and  rubbed  upon  the  rocks  (if 
there  are  any),  then  spread  on  the  grass  to  dry. 
Even  in  the  cities  of  Venezuela  it  is  said  that  the 
washerwomen  can  find  no  use  for  such  modern 
improvements  as  washboards,  clotheslines  or 
clothespins,  preferring  to  spread  the  washing  on 
the  grass  or  a  pile  of  stones. 

The  herdsmen  of  the  plains  of  the  Amazon  in 
Brazil  are  called  gauchos  and  their  children  live 
much  like  the  llaneros  in  Venezuela.  The  gaucho 


boy  lives  in  a  hut  made  of  brushwood  covered 
with  mud,  the  roof  covered  with  straw  or  hides, 
and  a  hide  hung  in  place  of  a  door.  As  he 
grows  to  manhood,  he  is  a  very  gay  figure  as  he 
dashes  over  the  plains  on  his  fleet-footed  horse. 
He  wears  large  loose  trousers  which  are  sometimes 
embroidered,  sometimes  bordered  with  a  fringe  ; 
he  has  a  coarse  jacket  which,  as  well  as  the 
trousers,  is  trimmed  with  silver  buttons ;  around 
his  waist  is  wound  a  wide  sash,  and  over  all  is 
his  poncho. 

The  poncho  is  worn  in  several  South  Ameri- 
can countries,  so  you  may  like  to  know  how  it 
is  made.  It  is  very  simple.  A  blanket  or  large 
square  of  cloth  has  a  hole  cut  in  the  centre 
through  which  the  head  is  thrust.  Then  the 
folds  fall  around  the  arms  and  body  and  keep 
one  warm  and  dry.  Is  that  not  an  easy  way  of 
making  and  putting  on  a  coat?  The  best  pon- 
chos are  made  of  hair  from  an  animal  some- 
thing like  a  camel,  are  light  yellow  in  color,  and 
are  very  much  prized  because  they  last  for  gen- 
erations. It  is  said  that  the  South  American 
Indians  so  much  covet  a  genuine  poncho,  that 
they  would  have  no  hesitation  in  killing  a  person 
wearing  one  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  it. 

The  Indian  boys  and  girls  who  live  along  the 
banks  of  the  Amazon  are  quiet  little  people.  As 
babies  they  get  little  more  attention  than  the 
llanero  children,  but  grow  up  as  best  as  they  can, 
and  about  as  they  please,  are  timid,  gentle, 
obedient  and  not  at  all  inquisitive.  An  Amazon 
Indian  boy  would  never  think  of  making  a  hole 
in  the  head  of  his  drum  (if  he  had  one)  to  find 
out  where  the  noise  came  from,  nor  would  his 
sister  pour  the  sawdust  from  her  doll,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  learn  of  what  her  doll  is  made.  These 
children  have  few  games  and  amusements,  but 
the  boys  have  their  bows  and  arrows  and  soon 
become  skilled  in  bringing  down  small  game. 
Sometimes  they  help  their  fathers  catch  in  the 
river  tiie  turtles  and  alligators  which  they  use  for 
food.  The  turtles  are  very  large,  often  three  feet 
across.  Turtle  eggs  which  are  found  in  the  sand 
are  used  for  making  a  kind  of  oil  or  butter. 

The  wildest  tribes  of  Indians  delight  greatly 
in  bright  feathers,  from  which  some  make  neck- 
laces, bracelets  and  leg-bands ;  others  make 
aprons  and  capes,  and  as  the  South  American 
birds  have  gorgeous  plumage  it  is  very  easy  to 
get  the  feathers  for  this  work.  You  see  these 
Indian  children  have  no  Bands  of  Mercy  yet. 
Birds  of  almost  every  hue  abound  in  the  forests, 
especially  parrots  whose  gay  colors  are  said  to 
"  seem  like  sunshine  in  the  shades  of  the  trees," 
and  humming-birds  which  are  "  gorgeous  specks 
of  all  colors  of  the  rainbow." 

Girls  in  Brazil  who  become  nuns  in  the  con- 
vents make  flowers  out  of  feathers.  "  The 
brilliant  or  delicate  tints  of   every   flower  that 
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grows  in  Brazil  can  be  matched  exactly  in  birds' 
feathers.  The  nuns  make  lovely  hyacinths, 
orange  blossoms,  violets  and  roses,  and  some- 
times it  is  only  by  smelling  of  them  that  the  real 
flower  can  be  distinguished  from  the  artificial." 
Would  you  like  to  see  one  of  the  city  chil- 
dren of  South  America?  His  black  mamma 
has  a  white  cloth  bound  about  her  head  turban- 
fashion,  above  which,  on  top  of  her  head,  is 
skilfully  balanced  a  large  tray  of  bananas.  About 
her  is  folded  a  gaily  striped  garment,  perched 
in  the  back  of  which  is  Pickaninny,  his  black 
little  face  shining  with 
glee,  and  five  wee  black 
toes  sticking  out  under 
each  of  his  mother's 
elbows.  By  and  by,  when 
he  is  old  enough,  he  will 
be  a  water-carrier,  a  fish- 
monger or  a  dealer  in 
poultry. 

dealers 

coming 

wooden 

poultry 

in   cov- 


The 


fish 
announce    their 
by      sounding 
clappers.      The 
is  carried  about 
ered  straw  baskets,  and  it 
is  a  funny  sight  to  see  a 
sober  black  face  shaded 
by  such  a  basket  through 
the  crevices  of  which  the 
chickens     are     popping 
their  heads.     The  birds 
cluck  anxiously  and  gaze 
around    as    if    trying    to 
discover  what  is    to    be- 
come of  them." 

There  are  white  chil- 
dren in  these  cities  too, 
whose  homes  and  dress 
are  much  like  those  in 
the  warm  countries  of 
North  America.  Some- 
times in  Rio  Janeiro 
these  children  visit  the 
beautiful  botanical  gar- 
dens and  run  up  and  down  the  long  avenue  of 
palms.  For  a  whole  half  mile  these  trees  extend 
in  a  straight  line  from  the  gate,  each  tree  eighty 
feet  high  and  three  feet  in  diameter.  "  As  you 
walk  down  the  gravel  path,  the  trees  before  you 
seem  to  blend  with  one  another  so  that  you 
appear  to  be  inclosed  in  a  gray-walled  corridor 
roofed  with  green." 

South  American  children  have  all  sorts  of 
means  of  travelling  and  of  carrying  baggage.  On 
the  plains  they  ride  horses.  In  crossing  the 
mountains  the  patient,  sure-footed  mule  is  used, 
or  the  llama,  a  graceful  little  beast  with  a  head 
like  a  camel,  a  body  like  a  sheep,  and  feet  and 


The  palms  form  "a gray-walled  corridor  roofed  with 
green." 


legs  much  like  a  deer.  The  llama  is  not  sulky- 
looking  like  a  camel.  "  When  you  load  a  camel 
he  cries  like  a  baby.  The  tears  roll  down  his 
cheeks,  and,  as  he  marches  off,  he  pants  and 
groans."  The  llama  behaves  much  better. 
When  his  load  is  too  heavy,  he  kneels  down  and 
pleasantly  but  firmly  refuses  to  move  until  his 
load  is  lightened. 

Some  of  the  mountains  may  be  crossed  in 
steam  cars.  In  Valparaiso,  Chile,  our  friends 
may  ride  in  street  horse-cars  and  pay  their  fares 
to  the  young  women  conductors  ;  while,  in  some 

cities,  the  mothers  still  go 
shopping  or  calling  in  old- 
fashioned  sedan-chairs 
carried  by  their  servants. 
Do  you  remember  how 
the  children  in  India  and 
China  studied  aloud  in 
school?  Your  teacher 
shakes  her  head  at  you  if 
you  do  this,  but  evidently 
it  is  a  favorite  method 
in  more  than  one  part  of 
the  world. 

Here  we  are  over  the 
mountains  in  Ecuador. 
"Imagine  some  thirty 
little  urchins  each  wear- 
ing a  red  poncho,  and 
each  studying  aloud  in  a 
singsong  tone  on  the 
go-as-you-please  plan. 
The  schoolroom  is  out  of 
doors,  sheltered  only  by 
some  ragged  straw 
thatching.  The  scholars 
sit  on  the  ground  while 
the  master  strides  up  and 
down  swinging  a  long 
whip  in  his  hand.  He  is 
very  gracious  and  evi- 
dently very  proud  of  his 
school."  Not  all  the 
schools  in  South  America 
are  like  this  one.  There 
are  many,  especially  in  Chile  and  the  Argentine 
Republic,  which  are  carried  on  like  your  own, 
and  little  by  little  good  schools  will  be  provided 
for  all  the  children  in  these  countries. 

If  the  children  in  this  school  were  in  Colom- 
bia, a  little  farther  north,  they  might  be  obliged 
to  take  sudden  recesses  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ants.  There  are  all  sorts  of  ants  in  Colombia 
which  are  a  constant  annoyance  to  the  people, 
but  there  is  one  black  ant  which  is  very  business- 
like in  its  methods  and  not  wholly  disliked. 
When  an  army  of  them  sets  out  to  go  to  any 
particular  place,  it  insists  on  following  exactly 
the  route  it  has  chosen,  whether   it  be   through 
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houses  or  over  people,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
do  but  to  stand  aside  and  let  them  go  their  way, 
knowing  that  when  they  have  passed  on,  as  they 
will  have  done  in  two  or  three  hours,  they  will 
have  cleared  out  all  the  beetles  and  scorpions 
which  have  been  torments  for  weeks.  So  if  we 
see  a  sudden  fluttering  of  small  red  ponchos 
from  the  rude  little  school  house,  quite  likely  it 
may  be  rightly  guessed  that  the  children  are 
giving  an  army  of  ants  the  right  of  way. 


Professor  (lecturing) — "  Oxygen,  gentlemen, 
is  essential  to  all  animal  existence ;  there  could 
be  no  life  without  it.  Strange  to  say  it  was  not 
discovered  until  a  century  ago  when — " 

Student — "  What  did  they  do  before  it  was 
discovered,  professor  ?  " — Puck. 


Never  yet  was  a  springtime, 

Late  tho'  lingered  the  snow, 
That  the  sap  stirred  not  at  the  whisper 

Of  the  south  winds  sweet  and  low ; 
Never  yet  was  a  springtime 

When  the  buds  forgot  to  blow. 

— Margaret  Sangster. 


Alden,  seven  years  old,  woke  up  the  other 
morning  and  remarked  :  "  Mamma,  my  hands 
were  washed  last  night  before  I  went  to  bed, 
and  now  they  are  dirty.  The  dark  must  have 
got  on  them." 

NATURE'S  RESURRECTION 

THE  air  has  a  flutter  of  spring 
And  exquisite  odors  float  by ; 
The  golden-brimmed  daffodils  swing, 
The  purple-sad  hyacinths  sigh, 

And  behold,  'neath  the  sparkle  of  dew, 
In  the  shimmer  of  sunlight  divine, 

I  have  seen  through  a  rapture  of  blue, 

x\s  if  April's  soul  into  it  grew, 
The  soul  of  a  violet  shine  ; 
The  soul  of  a  violet  shining  through  sunlight 
and  dew. 

The  delicate  white  clouds  cling 
To  the  breast  of  the  turquoise  sky, 

And  the  bluebirds,  ablaze  with  the  spring, 
To  the  spring  in  the  heavens  draw  nigh ; 

And  behold,  'neath  the  sparkle  of  dew, 
In  the  shimmer  of  sunlight  divine, 

I  have  seen  through  a  rapture  of  blue, 

As  if  April's  soul  into  it  grew, 
The  soul  of  a  violet  shine  ; 
The  soul  of  a  violet  shining  through  sunlight 

and  dew. 

— Mrs.Whiton-Stone. 
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Colburn,  Edgar  S.  Werner  Publishing  and  Sup- 
ply Co.,  New  York.     Price  $i. 
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whether  student,  teacher,  or  public  speaker  will 
find  its  500  pages  extremely  helpful.  It  con- 
tains Delsarte's  address  before  the  Philotechnic 
Society  of  Paris,  the  theory  and  practice  of  his 
system,  pantomime,  physical  and  esthetic  cul- 
ture, and  statue-posing,  and  is  illustrated  by 
many  full  page  pictures  of  Greek  statues. 

One  of  its  aims  is  so  to  train  the  body  that 
those  muscles  only  which  are  needed  to  perform 
any  given  act  shall  operate  to  perform  it,  either 
in  vocal  or  physical  expression.  Repose  and 
relaxation,  no  less  than  action  and  tension,  are 
taught. 
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MAY  MUSINGS 

Is  there  any  time  in  the  year,  I  wonder, 
Half  as  sweet  as  the  time  o'May? 

With  blue  skies  over  and  green  fields  under, 
And  blossoms  breaking  like  foamy  spray 

In  wildwood  thickets  where  birds  are  making 
Their  little  nests  while  they  blithely  sing, 

And  through  green  branches  the  sun  is  shaking 
A  rain  of  gold  on  each  fluttering  wing? 

* 

The  arbutus  peeps  from  dead  leaves  to  say 
That  June  with  her  pageant  comes  this  way ; 

The  violet  lifts  to  the  tender  sky 

The  blue  of  its  bloom,  like  a  baby's  eye ; 

The  bud  shows  green  on  the  wild  rose  spray, 
And  everything's  happy  because  it's  May, 
Sweet  May  ! 

Eben  E.  Rexford. 


THE  HARVEST  NOT  FAR  FROM  THE 
SEEDTIME 

WHEN  asked  what  impressed  him  most 
in  the  United  States,  Prince  Henry 
replied  :  "The  crowds,  the  vast  crowds 
of  people  everywhere,  with  many  a  strong  face, 
and  here  and  there  a  spiritual  one.  My  great- 
est regret,"  he  said,  "  is  that  I  could  not  know 
some  of  those  people  better." 

No  wonder  that  one  accustomed  to  crowds 
in*  Europe  should  be  impressed  with  our  intel- 
ligent, well  dressed  American  crowds,  with  their 
air  of  being  well  fed  and  well  housed,  and  pos- 
sessed of  the  dignity  and  poise  that  come  from 
being  part  of  a  sovereign  people. 

Traveling  recently  with  friends  from  the 
continent,  through  one  of  our  middle  states, 
as  well  bred  people  entered  the  cars  at  the  vari- 
ous stations,  and  the  train  whirled  through  beau- 
tiful cities,  villages  and  farming  country  with 
handsome  houses  dotting  the  fertile  fields,  I 
was  asked,  "  Where  are  your  peasantry?  " 

"We  have  no  peasantry,"  I  replied. 

"Oh,  I  suppose  not  what  you  call  a  peas- 
antry," was  the  reply,  "  but  where  are  your 
working  people  ?  " 

"  They  are  here ;  these  are  they,  or  a  part  of 
them,  on  this  train.  We  are  all  working  people. 
Some  of  us  work  with  our  hands,  some  with  our 
heads,    and  the  men  and  women  whose  work 


contributes  most  to  the  well  being  of  the  whole 
constitute  our  American  nobility,"  was  the  an- 
swer. 

The  traveller  in  Europe  admires  the  palaces 
built  by  the  taxes  of  a  peasantry  living  in  hov- 
els. But  America's  most  impressive  exhibits 
are  not  her  palaces  but  her  people.  What  the 
Gracchi  were  to  the  Roman  matron,  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  this  land  are  to  the  republic, 
her  jewels.  Most  favoring  circumstances  have 
tended  to  the  production  of  this  people.  Prov- 
idence reserved  one  of  the  choicest  sections  of 
this  planet  for  the  arena  of  our  great  experi- 
ment which  is  proving  to  the  world  the  capacity 
of  man  for  self-government.  Ours  is  a  country 
of  endless  variety  of  mountains,  prairies,  hills 
and  valleys.  The  products  of  all  zones  are  ours, 
and  the  fertility  of  unexhausted  virgin  soils  and 
the  wealth  of  untold  mines.  Our  extensive  sea- 
coast  gives  us  a  waterway  of  communication 
with  all  the  world,  while  our  lakes  and  rivers 
prove  a  vast  internal  system  of  water  communi- 
cation. But  without  the  brain,  heart  and  phys- 
ical energy  of  a  virile  Christian  people,  all  these 
boundless  resources  would  have  lain  dormant 
for  centuries  yet  to  come,  as  they  did  before  the 
men  of  the  Mayflower  came. 

The  heroism  that  has  gone  into  the  building 
of  this  country  can  never  be  reported  this  side 
of  the  day  when  the  story  of  all  human  effort 
shall  be  revealed.  We  of  the  twentieth  century, 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  this  sacrifice  and  achieve- 
ment, are  getting  accustomed  to  being  told  that 
we  are  the  richest  nation  in  the  world,  that  we 
have  become  a  great  world  power,  that  our  free 
institutions  are  attracting  the  oppressed  of  all 
nations,  that  we  lead  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  that  we  are  setting  the  pace  for  human 
progress  in  education  as  well  as  in  mechanical 
productions,  and  so  on.  While  grateful  for  this 
growth,  we  need  to  remember  Kipling's  prayer, 

"Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget !" 

As  the  ease  of  attainment  takes  the  place  of 
the  strenuous  effort  that  secured  our  present 
vantage  ground,  our  danger  is  lest  we  forget  the 
unceasing  alertness  necessary  to  prevent  a  de- 
cline in  the  characteristics  that  have  brought 
such  blessings  to  us,  and  without  which  a  nation 
will  deteriorate. 

Our  fathers  were  God-fearing  men.  They 
planted  a  Christian  nation,  as  they  understood 
the  application  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  to  social 
and  national  affairs.  The  subsequent  liberation 
of    the  slave,  the    strengthened    bonds    of   the 
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Union,  the  freedom  of  Cuba,  the  abolition  of 
the  beer-selling  canteen  in  our  army,  the 
New  York  legislature  adjourning  with  the  bills 
for  local  option  on  Sunday  opening  of  saloons 
dead  in  committee-room  pigeon  holes,  the  voice 
of  the  most  populous  state  in  our  country  say- 
ing that  a  Christian  nation  has  no  option  on  the 
Ten  Commandments,  the  General  Order  on  the 
moral  health  of  the  army  just  issued,  all  these 
are  but  few  of  the  many  instances  of  the  con- 
tinually widening  application  of  the  gospel  to 
human  affairs.  Twenty- five  hundred  picked 
young  men  and  women  from  our  colleges, 
meeting  at  Toronto  a  few  weeks  ago  to  consider 
the  extension  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  in  hu- 
man hearts  and  what  they  could  do  to  hasten  that 
extension,  is  another  evidence  that  the  spirit  of 
God  that  brooded  over  this  nation  in  its  weak- 
ness has  not  forsaken  it  in  these  days  of  greater 
strength. 

But  the  battles  are  not  all  won  yet.  The 
saloon  with  its  unspeakable  results  of  crime, 
poverty,  misery  and  madness  is  still  an  unsolved 
problem,  doing  more  than  all  other  evil  forces 
to  debauch  and  lower  that  high  character  of  our 
people  which  must  be  maintained  if  we  are  in 
reality  to  be  a  world  power  for  righteousness. 
But  what  can  we  do?  A  republic  has  no  power 
with  which  it  can  compel  majorities.  Therefore, 
under  our  form  of  government,  the  saloon  will 
stay  until  a  majority  do  not  want  to  drink  what 
it  has  to  sell. 

There  is  hope  that  that  day  may  come  in  the 
fact  that  there  are  more  than  26,000,000  chil- 
dren and  youth  of  school  age  in  our  country, 
and  that  these  are  all  under  laws  enacted  by 
Congress  and  every  state  in  the  Union  requiring 
public  school  study  of  the  nature  and  effects  of 
alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics  as  a  part  of 
physiology  and  hygiene.  These  laws  have  been 
long  enough  in  force  in  important  sections  of 
our  country  to  show  results.  Of  course,  those 
who  for  years  have  declared  that  prohibition 
does  not  prohibit  are  expected  to  say  that  edu- 
cation does  not  educate,  but  the  facts  show  the 
reverse.  This  form  of  education  is  the  only 
new  temperance  method  that  has  been  univer- 
sally adopted  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Old 
methods  helped  as  they  worked  side  by  side 
with  this,  but  were  not  able  without  this  univer- 
sal education  to  secure  the  results  that  are  now 
matters  of  rejoicing  to  good  citizens.  The  har- 
vest of  universal  education  in  any  subject  is  not 
far  distant  from  the  seedtime  in  America,  where 
the  habit  of  applying  knowledge  as  soon  as  ac- 
quired is  a  national  characteristic. 

Quite  soon  after  the  children  of  this  country 
began  to  carry  home  from  school  the  story  that 
alcohol  injures  working  ability,  the  railroads  and 
other  industries  began  to  apply  practically  that 


information,  and  now  the  business  of  this  coun- 
try is  largely  conducted  on  prohibition  princi- 
ples, to  the  vast  profit  of  all  concerned.  Our 
commercial  supremacy  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  and  the  development  of  the  limitless  re- 
sources of  our  country  which  has  made  us  the 
richest  of  nations  are  attributed  to  "  the  nimble 
American  brain  and  that  greater  sobriety  of  the 
American  workman  "  which  is  due,  among  other 
things,  to  the  public  school  study  of  temperance 
physiology. 

Physicians,  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  in  1900,  expressed  it  as 
their  opinion  that  justice  requires  the  admission 
that  the  increasing  interest  in  questions  of 
health  in  our  country  is  to  "  a  large  extent  due 
to  the  study  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  includ- 
ing scientific  temperance,  by  all  pupils  in  all 
our  public  schools."  Immediately  following 
that  expression  came  the  report  from  the 
twelfth  census  of  an  average  gain  of  four  and 
one-tenth  years  in  length  of  life  during  the  last 
decade,  due  again  to  increased  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  health  and  of  those  which  relate  to  the 
use  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics, 
laws  that  are  now  a  compulsory  study  for  every 
child  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States. 
The  business  prosperity  of  the  saloon  means 
the  destruction  of  its  patrons.  Hence  the  fol- 
lowing is  good  news  : 

A  leading  daily  in  a  large  eastern  city  says  : 
"  Seven  out  of  every  ten  of  the  licensed  liquor 
firms  of  the  city  are  in  financial  trouble  and  suffer- 
ing seriously  from  bad  business."  "  The  stock 
of  one  big  brewing  company  or  beer  trust  which 
sold  at  $100  a  share  a  short  time  ago,  when  few 
shares  were  to  be  found  on  sale,  has  dropped  to 
I15  a  share  .  .  .  and  there  are  no  buyers." 
The  same  paper  says  : 

"  Unless  some  one  or  something  comes  to  the 
aid  of  the  brewers  at  once  they  may  completely 
abandon  the  small  dealers  who  depend  upon 
them  to  pay  for  their  licenses,  furnish  them 
with  stock,  and  pay  their  creditors.  In  this  case- 
many  small  dealers  will  fail."  A  plea  is  added 
for  the  wider  extension  of  the  saloon  into  the 
residential  portions  of  the  city,  because  otherwise 
"  there  is  not  enough  business  for  all  to  make  a. 
decent  living."  The  liquor  men  bewail  the  fact 
that  the  people  are  being  educated  away  from 
the  saloon. 

An  editor  of  a  leading  daily  paper  in  central 
New  York,  in  1895,  said  to  the  person  having  in 
charge  at  Albany  the  amendments  for  a  stronger- 
temperance  education  law  for  that  state  : 

"  The  demand  for  Sunday  opening  of  the  sa- 
loon is  growing  so  fast  that  a  newspaper  that 
expects  to  keep  up  with  the  people  will  have  to 
stand  for  an  open  Sunday,  but  we  do  not  want 
to  be  entirely  out  on    the    whole    temperance 
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question,  so  our  paper  has  decided  to  defend 
the  pending  temperance  education  bill,  and  be- 
sides, we  believe  in  the  bill." 

"  Help  get  this  stronger  education  law 
through,"  was  the  reply,  "  and  the  education  it 
will  ensure  to  the  1,000,000  children  in  your 
public  schools,  as  to  the  evil  nature  and  effects 
of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics,  will 
surprise  you  with  a  growth  of  temperance 
sentiment  that  will  settle  the  Sunday  opening 
question  in  harmony  with  the  fourth  command- 
ment." 

That  paper  and  others  helped,  as  did  the 
good  people  throughout  the  great  state,  the  law 
passed,  and  for  seven  years  this  quiet  but  effi- 
cient form  of  education 
has  been  doing  its  work 
in  the  Empire  State,  and 
the  results,  like  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven,  have 
come  without  observation 
to  the  politicians,  who, 
finding  to  their  amaze- 
ment that  the  bills  for  an 
open  saloon  on  Sunday 
were  without  the  popular 
support  they  expected, 
quietly  withdrew  them. 

That  an  instrumental- 
ity so  far  reaching  and 
potential  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  most  gigantic 
evil  of  our  times  should 
move  on  unopposed  is 
not  to  be  expected.  The 
Atwater  attack  has  helped 
rather  than  hurt  the  cause 
in  showing  the  unrelia- 
bility of  the  criticisms  on 
the  school  text-books  in 
this  subject.  The  tenac- 
ity with  which  the  advo- 
cates of  alcohol  cling  to 
any  phraseology  that  will 
impute  some  value  to 
alcohol  as  a  beverage  is  amusing.  They  have 
devised  a  new  and  indefensible  definition  of  a 
poison  so  that  alcohol  can  be  excluded  from  the 
toxics.  They  try  to  support  their  criticism  of 
the  text- book  teaching  that  alcohol  is  not  a  food, 
by  saying  that  it  is  a  "  technical  food  "  or  "  a 
food  in  an  academic  sense."  When  asked  to  tell 
just  what  they  mean  by  these  coinages,  a  techni- 
cal'food  or  an  academic  food,  they  are  silent,  and 
we  do  not  press  the  question  because  we  know 
such  specially  devised  terms  are  half-way  places, 
stations  on  the  road  from  ancient  error  to  truth. 
For  the  real  lovers  of  alcohol  there  seems  to  be 
no  cure  but  the  death  cure.  The  iron  in  their 
blood  seems  to  have  been  forged  into    chains 


"When  May  comes  down  the  lane 
Her  airy  lovers  throng 


To  welcome  her  with  song, 
And.  follow  in  her  train." 


that  bind  them  to  their  enslaver.  But  for  the 
unenslaved,  time  and  further  light  will  do  their 
converting  work. 

The  Brewers'  Jour ?ial  claims  that  the  men 
engaged  in  education  are  on  their  side  against 
the  present  teaching  in  the  schools  concerning 
alcoholic  drinks.  Some  doubtless  are,  but  these 
are  made  to  appear  many  times  more  numerous 
than  truth  warrants.  This  nation  has  never 
lacked  for  patriotic  service  or  sacrifice  from  its 
citizens.  Witness  the  blood-stained  snows  of 
the  Revolution,  the  storm-beaten  flags  fluttering 
over  graves  in  every  part  of  our  country  in 
memory  of  the  brave  men  who  gave  their  lives  in 
the  Civil  War,  and  later  for  the  freedom  of  Cuba. 

The  nation  has  put 
the  alcohol  question, 
which  in  reality  is  the 
question  of  the  perpet- 
uity of  this  government 
of  the  people,  into  the 
hands  of  its  teachers. 
It  had  to  do  it,  for  at 
the  last  analysis  educa- 
tion alone  can  solve  a 
republic's  problems. 

That  the  men  as  well 
as  women  teachers  in 
our  schools  have  re- 
sponded to  this  call  to 
service  is  evidenced  by 
results  already  cited. 
The  intimation  that  the 
me?i  in  the  educational 
ranks  will  give  their 
allegiance  to  the  brewers 
is  an  assumption  of  a 
lack  of  interest  on  their 
part  in  the  children  and 
in  the  country  soon  to 
be  governed  by  them 
which  no  record  of  the 
past  justifies. 

A  pressing  duty  of  the 
hour  is  faithfulness  on 
the  part  of  the  people  in  electing  the  best  type 
of  school  officials,  principals  and  teachers  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  rank.  The  nation's 
most  precious  possessions  are  its  children,  and 
their  education  should  be  entrusted  only  to  such 
men  and  women  as  will  by  example  as  well  as 
precept  secure  that  development  of  the  whole 
being  which  will  make  our  people  more  and 
more  illustrious  as  types  of  true  liberty. 

Mary  H.  Hunt. 


"  Moody  and  merry  comes  little  May 
Through  the  valleys  and  over  the  hills ; 

Violets  blossom  along  her  way, 

And  her  hands  are  full  of  daffodils." 
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SECOND    YEAR 


THE  EYE  AND  SIGHT 

ONLY  nineteen  months  of  sight  were  vouch- 
safed to  Helen  Keller,  and  yet,  in  that 
brief  span,  she  tells  us,  she  caught 
glimpses  of  broad  green  fields,  a  luminous  sky, 
trees  and  flowers  which  the  darkness  that  fol- 
lowed could  not  wholly  blot  out.  "  If  we  have 
once  seen,"  is  her  pregnant  comment,  "the  day 
is  ours,  and  what  the  day  has  shown." 

It  would  almost  seem  that  the  loss  of  certain 
senses  had  but  rendered  the  others  more  acute 
in  this  gifted  girl,  enabling  her  to  turn  even 
afflictions  into  privileges.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
brain  power  finally  came  to  her,  as  it  comes  to 
others,  through  the  development  of  the  sense 
organs  which  she  possessed,  those  avenues  by 
which  the  central  nervous  system  is  put  into 
communication  with  the  outside  world. 

Few  children  have  either  Helen  Keller's 
genius  or  her  limitations,  but  all  can  have  their 
senses  so  trained  as  to  make  the  most  of  the 
powers  they  do  possess,  and  in  so  far  as  this  is 
done,  they  too  are  equipped  for  life  with  all  it 
may  bring. 

THE    WINDOWS    OF    THE    BODY 

About  fifteen  years  ago,  a  little  girl  named 
Helen  lived  way  down  South  in  northern  Ala- 
bama. She  was  just  about  your  age,  and  had 
long  golden  curls  like  some  of  you. 

Her  home  was  called  "  Ivy  Green."  Can 
you  guess  why?  It  was  because  it  was  almost 
covered  with  English  ivy.  The  trees  in  the 
yard  were  overgrown  with  it  too,  and  over  the 
porches  and  doorways  were  honeysuckle  and 
clematis  and  the  sweetest  roses  in  the  world. 

Helen  and  her  mother  liked  to  stand  at  the 
window  in  the  early  morning  and  feel  the  soft 
breeze  on  their  cheeks.  But  while  Helen's 
mother  could  see  that  the  grass  was  a  lovely 
rich  green,  and  the  roses  as  yellow  as  the  sun- 
shine, poor  little  Helen  knew  nothing  about 
color  except  the  little  she  could  remember  from 
babyhood  days. 

When  she  was  a  very  little  girl  she  could  see 
as  well  as    anybody,    but   before    she   was  two 


years  old  she  had  a  dreadful  illness  from  which 
nobody  thought  she  would  recover.  You  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  she  did  get  well,  but  very 
soon  everything  she  looked  at  seemed  to  grow 
dimmer  and  dimmer,  until  at  last  she  could  not 
see  at  all.  Something  had  happened  to  the  lit-. 
tie  windows  of  her  body,  and  she  was  never  to 
look  through  them  again. 

If  Helen  had  not  loved  the  bright  sunshine 
and  the  trees  and  flowers  so  much,  perhaps  she 
would  have  quite  forgotten  what  they  were  like, 
but  she  never  did,  although  she  was  such  a  little 
girl  when  she  became  blind. 

You  are  a  good  deal  older  than  Helen  was 
when  she  lost  her  sight,  how  much  do  you  think 
you  could  remember  if  you  were  never  to  see 
again  ?  Pull  down  the  curtains  over  these  little 
windows  and  we  will  try  to  find 

(*) . 

WHAT    WE    SEE    THROUGH    THEM 

One  little  girl  in  the  front  row  has  on  a  red 
dress  this  morning.     What  is  her  name  ? 

Two  girls  in  the  room  have  on  white  aprons. 
Who  are  they? 

A  curly-headed  boy  is  wearing  a  new  sailor 
suit  and  has  a  straw  hat.     Who  is  he  ? 

Which  children  in  the  room  wear  glasses? 

What  boy  in  the  back  row  always  lifts  his 
cap  when  he  meets  a  lady? 

Which  little  girl  never  has  to  be  spoken  to  a 
second  time? 

What  is  the  color  of  my  dress?     Of  my  hair? 

What  is  the  name  of  the  picture  on  the  wall 
back  of  my  desk  ? 

What  is  the  name  of  the  plant  in  the  window  ? 
How  many  blossoms  has  it  ? 

What  is  the  color  of  the  robin's  breast?  Of 
the  crow?  The  buttercup  ?  The  violet?  The 
hepatica  ? 

Vary  the  exercise  by  asking  all  but  one  of  the 
children  to  close  their  eyes.  That  one  is  to  de- 
scribe some  person  or  well  known  object  in  the 
room  until  the  others  know  without  looking 
what  is  meant.  Repeat  until  all  have  had  a 
chance  to  describe  some  object  and  also  to 
recognize  one  from  another's  description. 

(3) 

WHAT    WE    SEE    IN    THEM 

Look  into  the  eyes  of  the  one  nearest  you. 
What  do  you  see  in  the  middle  of  each  eye? 
This  black  circle  is  really  the  opening  into  a 
little  hole,  although  it  does  not  look  much  like 
one.  Give  the  name,  pupil,  to  this  hole  unless 
it  is  already  known.  There  is  a  tiny  window  in 
front  of  the  pupil  through  which  the  light  shines 
into  the  dark  room  at  the  back  of  the  eye.  Here 
is  where  the  pictures  are  made  of  everything  we 
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look  at,  just  as  they  are  on  the  plate  of  a  camera. 
Shut  your  eyes  and  tell  some  of  the  pictures 
they  have  made  for  you  today. 

What  color  is  the  little  ring  just  outside  the 
pupil?  Find  whether  it  is  the  same  color  in 
everybody's  eyes.  Perhaps  you  will  be  sur- 
prised to  know  that  this  is  really  a  little  curtain 
that  draws  up  around  the  pupil  like  a  bag  that 
shuts  up  with  a  draw-string.   It  is  called  the  iris. 

When  do  we  draw  the  curtains  in  our  school- 
room? When  do  we  raise  them?  These  little 
iris  curtains  are  drawn  up  close  about  the  pupil 
when  the  light  is  very  strong,  or  opened  wide 
when  it  is  getting  dark,  for  just  the  same  reasons, 
only  it  is  always  done  for  us  and  we  do  not  have 
to  think  about  it. 

Find  how  the  pupils  in  your  pet  cat's  eyes 
look  when  it  is 
getting  dark. 
How  do  they 
look  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day? 
Tell  why.  Find 
whether  her  iris 
curtains  are  the 
same  shape  as 
yours. 

What  is  the 
color  of  the  rest 
of  the  eye  out- 
side the  iris 
curtain?  Is  it 
the  same  color 
in  everybody's 
eyes?  In  a 
dog's  eyes?  In 
a  cow's?  This 
white  part  is 
firm  and  solid 
to  hold  the  eye 
in  place. 

Look  at  the 
different  eyes  in  the  room,  and  tell  what  shape 
they  are.  Name  something  else  that  has  the  same 
shape.  If  we  could  take  the  eyes  out  of  their 
cradles  and  look  at  the.  back  side  as  well  as  the 
front  we  should  find  that  they  are  nearly  as 
round  as  a  ball.  This  is  why  we  sometimes 
speak  of  the  ball  of  the  eye,  or  the  eyeball. 

There  is  something  else  we  can  see  in  the 
eyes  besides  the  pupil  and  the  iris  and  the 
white,  and  that  is  how  their  owner  feels  and 
what  he  is  thinking  about.  This  is  called  the 
expression  of  the  eye.  Sometimes  we  say  the 
eye  speaks,  which  means  the  same  thing. 

What  can  you  tell  about  a  dog  by  his  eyes? 
a  horse  ?  a  bird  ? 

If  we  see  some  one  with  merry  twinkling 
eyes,  they  tell  us  at  once  he  is  a  jolly  fellow  and 
we    want  to   know   him   better.     If   we   meet 


somebody  else  who  holds  his  head  up  like  a 
man  and  looks  people  straight  in  the  eyes,  we 
feel  sure  he  is  honest  and  can  be  trusted. 

Our  eyes  are  called  the  windows  of  the  soul 
because  people  can  look  through  them  and  see 
whether  we  are  kind  and  generous  and  truthful, 
or  cross  and  stupid.  Tell  some  of  the  things 
we  want  people  to  see  in  our  eyes.  How  can 
we  make  sure  that  they  will? 

(4) 

HOW  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF  THEM 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  windows  that  wash 
themselves  ?  Ask  your  mothers  if  they  know  of 
any  that  do.  If  they  do  not,  take  them  to  the 
looking-glass  and  ask  them  to  look  at  their  eyes 
in  it. 

We  have 
found  that  the 
eyes  are  the 
windows  of  the 
body,  and  now 
I'll  tell  you  how 
they  wash 
themselves. 

U  p  under 
each  eyelid  is  a 
little  place 
where  the  tears 
are  made,  and 
every  time  you 
wink  some  of 
this  tear-water 
is  spread  over 
the  eyes.  So 
you  see,  they 
furnish  the 
water  as  well  as 
wash  them- 
selves. If  a  par- 
ticle of  dust 
gets  into  your 
eye,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  wink  a  few  times 
and  usually  it  is  washed  out  at  once. 

But  there  is  one  thing  the  eyes  do  not  do  for 
us,  and  that  is  to  wash  the  curtains  and  the 
casings,  as  we  may  call  the  eyelids  and  the  eye- 
brows. We  have  to  keep  these  clean  ourselves, 
so  let  us  look  out  that  we  do  not  neglect  them 
whenever  we  wash  our  faces. 

Do  you  know  what  becomes  of  the  tears  after 
they  have  washed  the  eyes  and  made  them 
clear  and  bright?  Down  here  in  the  lower  in- 
side corner  of  each  eyelid  is  a  tiny  opening 
leading  into  the  nose,  and  they  run  off  into  that. 
When  we  cry,  the  tears  are  made  faster  than 
they  can  get  into  this  opening,  so  some  of  them 
run  over  the  outside  and  fall  down  our  cheeks. 
Sometimes  we  are  unfortunate  enough  to 
break  one  of  the  windows  at  home.     If  we  do 


"  Tell  me  eyes  what  'tis  you're  seeking  ". 
"  The  best  thing  a  human  soul  does  in  this  world 
is  to  see  something,  and  tell  what  it  saw  in  a  plain  way 


*Show  this  picture  to  the  children  and  have  them  write  or  tell  a  story  about  it. 
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we  can  have  a  new  one  put  in,  if  we  have  mon- 
ey enough  to  pay  for  it,  and  it  will  be  just  as 
good  to  see  through  as  the  other. 

Can  we  have  a  new  eye  if  anything  should 
happen  to  one  of  these  little  windows  of  the 
body?  Even  if  we  could,  it  would  be  of  no  use 
to  us  for  we  could  not  see  with  it,  so  the  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  take  the  best  possible  care  of 
the  two  we  have  and  make  them  last  a  lifetime. 

One  way  in  which  we  can  take  care  of  our 
eyes  is  to  give  them  plenty  of  sleep.  You  know 
how  the  lids  almost  shut  together  of  themselves 
after  you  have  played  and  worked  all  day.  The 
eyes  pull  their  little  curtains  down  just  as  we 
draw  the  shades  in  our  rooms.  That  is  because 
they  are  tired. 

How  many  of  you  go  to  sleep  with  the  cur- 
tains up  in  your  bedroom?  We  ought  to  pull 
them  down  at  night,  just  as  the  eye  does  its  cur- 
tains, because  it  is  much  better  for  our  eyes  to 
sleep  in  a  dark  room.  It  gives  them  a  better 
chance  to  rest. 

Let  me  show  you  where  to  have  the  light  fall 
on  your  book  when  you  read  or  write.  Just  like 
this,  over  your  left  shoulder.  Then  your  arm 
will  not  throw  a  shadow  on  your  work.  If  you 
are  left-handed  the  light  should  be  over  your 
right  shoulder.  Now  you  may  show  me  where 
to  have  the  light. 


(5) 


HOW  THEY  MAY  BE  HARMED 

Name  the  colors  you  can  see  from  where  you 
sit.  What  other  colors  have  you  seen  today? 
What  colors  are  the  lanterns  which  are  used  on 
the  railroad? 

Red  means  danger,  so  every  trainman  must 
be  on  the  lookout  for  lanterns  of  this  color.  If 
he  were  to  smoke  cigarettes,  these  might  so 
hurt  his  eyes  that  he  could  not  tell  red  from 
green.     Then  he  would  be  color  blind. 

For  this  reason  many  railroads  will  not  allow 
their  workmen  to  use  tobacco.  If  they  did,  it 
might  mean  a  dreadful  accident  some  time. 

The  poison  in  tobacco  is  just  as  likely  to  hurt 
the  eyes  of  other  people  as  it  is  those  of  train- 
men. Do  we  want  to  risk  hurting  our  eyesight, 
or  perhaps  losing  it  altogether,  by  learning  to 
smoke  or  chew? 

Another  thing  that  is  bad  for  the  eyes  is  any 
drink  that  has  alcohol  in  it.  We  know  how  red 
the  eyes  of  the  drinker  often  are.  That  shows 
that  too  much  blood  has  been  carried  to  them, 
and  not  even  good_  blood  at  that,  because  it,  too, 
has  been  hurt  by  the  alcohol  in  it.  We  want 
our  eyes  to  be  clear  and  bright,  so  we  will  say, 
"  No,  thank  you,"  when  any  one  asks  us  to 
drink  a  glass  of  beer  or  cider. 


AUTHORITATIVE  QUOTATIONS 
ADVICE    ABOUT    EYES 

A  famous  oculist  once  gave  this  advice  to  a 
lady  who  consulted  him  about  her  eyes  :  "  Use 
much  cold  water  in  washing  the  eyes.  It  is  a 
tonic  to  them.  One's  sight  begins  to  fail  as  the 
eyeball  begins  to  flatten,  so  when  you  bathe  the 
eyes  gently  squeeze  them  from  side  to  side — 
the  forefinger  at  the  side  of  the  nose,  the  thumb 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  eye — and  thus  the 
convexity  will  be  preserved.  When  the  eyes 
are  weary,  give  them  rest,  and  if  they  smart, 
bathe  them  in  a  weak  salt  water,  allowing  it  to 
go  inside  the  lids. — Health,  London. 

What  constitutes  overuse  and  abuse  of  the 
eyes?  The  most  common  examples  are  read- 
ing or  other  near  work  for  hours  at  a  time,  poor 
print,  bad  light,  such  as  twilight  or  a  nickering 
flame,  reading  on  cars  or  while  lying  down,  par- 
ticularly at  night  when  tired  and  needing  sleep. 
— D.  A.  McLachlan,  M.  D. 

POOR  TEETH  A  CAUSE  OF  EYE  AND  EAR  TROUBLE 

At  six,  at  twelve,  and  at  seventeen  years  of 
age,  or  until  the  third  molar  teeth  have  been 
fully  erupted,  it  is  well  for  patients  suffering 
from  eye  and  ear  troubles,  or  from  any  deranged 
condition  not  otherwise  accounted  for,  to  seek 
the  opinion  of  a  competent  dentist,  in  order  to 
learn  whether  or  not  an  explanation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  mouth.  Chas.  H.  Veo,  D.  M.  D., 
Boston. 

TOBACCO    MAY    CAUSE    COLOR    BLINDNESS 

The  use  of  tobacco  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
color  blindness.  The  irritating  action  of  tobacco 
smoke  causes  haziness,  and  sometimes  total  loss 
of  sight.  Tobacco  sometimes  produces  a  wast- 
ing away  of  the  optic  nerve. — W.  E.  Baldwin, 
M.  D. 

Tobacco  is  exceedingly  dangerous,  not  only 
to  the  sight,  but  to  the  general  vitality  and  vig- 
or of  the  body. — Dudley  S.  Reynolds,  M.  D. 
Louisville,  Ky. 

ALCOHOLIC    DRINKS    HURT    THE    EYES 

The  eyes  are  spoiled  by  the  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks.  They  should  never  be  taken  by  any 
one  who  has  any  pride  in  keeping  his  organs 
and  faculties  from  degeneration.  Degeneration 
did  I  say?  Think  of  this  word  for  a  moment. 
What  does  degeneration  mean?  It  means  to 
become  worse,  to  decline  in  value,  to  be  of  less 
account,  to  lose  fine  qualities,  to  be  made  low- 
er, meaner,  baser.  Every  one  should  fight 
against  any  habit  that  causes  degeneration  as 
he  would  against  a  viper  in  his  room. — Jownal 
of  Hygiene. 
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THE  SPECIAL  SENSES 

IT  is  said  to  be  an  American  tendency  "  to 
act  promptly  on  knowledge  acquired,"  and 
nowhere  is  this  tendency  more  strikingly 
shown  than  in  the  general  adoption  of  hygienic 
measures  at  home  and  in  the  schoolroom. 

To  give  but  one  instance,  the  average  of  vis- 
ion in  many  localities  is  constantly  rising,  and 
no  doubt  statistics,  if  attainable,  would  show 
that  the  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the  other 
senses. 

Such  development  of  the  senses  is  most  grat- 
ifying and  important,  since  it  is  upon  this  foun- 
dation that  all  intellectual  achievement  rests, 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  is  only  the 
foundation.  Train  the  human  eye  as  we  may, 
it  can  never  be  made  to  equal  the  bird's  in  pow- 
er of  vision,  nor  can  any  amount  of  cultivation 
render  the  civilized  ear  as  acute  as  that  of  the 
unschooled  savage. 

Let  us  have  sense  training  by  all  means  and 
more  of  it,  but  let  us  make  sure  that  it  is  always 
accompanied  by  mind  training ;  that  the  child 
is  taught  to  think  about  what  he  sees  and  hears, 
and  to  put  it  to  some  practical  use. 

A  German  scientist  found  some  years  ago 
that  electric  waves  traversed  the  ether  and  re- 
corded themselves  a  few  feet  away,  but  not  an 
electrician  in  the  world  realized  the  importance 
of  this  discovery  until  Marconi's  experiments 
showed  the  possibilities  of  wireless  telegraphy. 

The  world  is  on  the  verge  of  other  inventions 
equally  valuable  and  far  reaching,  and  which 
will  come  through  the  boys  and  girls  now  in  our 
schools  whose  senses  are  so  developed  as  to  be 
ever  on  the  alert,  and  whose  minds,  unclouded 
by  narcotics,  are  "  trained  to  select  the  salient 
points  of  what  they  perceive  and  to  draw  con- 
clusions." 

(O 

METHODS    OF    TRAINING ] 

Sense  perception  is  said  to  be  greatest  be- 
tween the  ages  of  nine  and  fourteen.  If  this  is 
true,  the  special  exercises  for  the  training  of  the 


senses  which  are  begun  in  the  kindergarten  and 
primary  grades  should  be  continued  after  the 
pupil  has  entered  the  grammar  school.  We 
should  enrich  and  broaden  this  work  as  the 
child's  growing  powers  seem  to  warrant,  but 
by  no  means  abandon  it  during  this  intensely 
active  period. 

Nature  study  offers  a  large  field  for  sense 
training.  If  birds  are  chosen  to  begin  with,  find 
how  many  the  class  are  familiar  with  already. 
The  robin  will  be  among  those  named.  Ask 
how  they  know  him  : 

i.  By  sight.  What  color  is  his  breast,  his 
wings,  back,  tail,  beak,  legs?  Are  the  male  and 
female  alike  in  coloring?  How  does  the  color- 
ing of  the  young  birds  differ  from  that  of  the 
parents  ?  Is  the  coloring  of  the  adult  birds  the 
same  in  the  fall  as  in  the  spring?  Find  reasons 
for  the  differences  in  color. 

2.  By  sound.  What  different  notes  has  the 
robin's  song  in  the  rain?  when  disturbed?  in 
early  spring?  late  in  the  summer? 

Have  the  pupils  find,  by  reference  to  such 
works  on  natural  history  as  may  be  at  hand, 
how  our  American  robin  differs  from  the  Eng- 
lish robin  redbreast,  and  why  both  have-  the 
same  name. 

How  many  know  already  what  materials  the 
robin  uses  to  build  his  nest  and  where  he  builds 
it?  the  color  of  the  eggs  and  how  many  there 
are  ?  how  many  broods  are  raised  in  a  season  ? 
the  food  of  young  birds,  and  what  becomes  of 
the  first  brood  while  the  second  is  being 
hatched?  Ask  all  to  watch  what  the  robins  eat, 
and  find  for  themselves  whether  this  bird  is  a 
friend  or  an  enemy  to  our  crops. 

Encourage  free  use  of  the  kodak  in  bird 
study.  No  child  who  has  succeeded  in  getting 
a  picture  of  a  mother  bird  dropping  a  worm  into 
one  of  the  eager  little  beaks  stretched  up  for  it, 
will  be  tempted  to  rob  a  bird's  nest  or  to  ex- 
change his  camera  for  a  gun. 

Insect  life  presents  equally  favorable  oppor- 
tunities for  developing  the  senses,  as  well  as  for 
possible  discoveries  of  value.  Ask  the  class  to 
find  what  insects  are  most  destructive  in  their 
own  locality.  Make  a  careful  study  with  them 
of  one  or  more  of  these,  finding  the  various 
stages  through  which  it  passes,  what  it  feeds  up- 
on, and  what  are  its  natural  enemies. 

On  several  successive  days  call  for  a  report 
of  the  various  odors  noticed  on  the  way  to 
school,  until  the  sense  of  smell  has  gained  no- 
ticeably in  acuteness  and  accuracy.  Have  the 
odors  classified  as  pleasant  and  unpleasant. 
Which  are  to  be  avoided  ? 

Call  attention  to  the  difference  in  odor 
between  a  room  which  has  been  thoroughly  aired 
and  that  of  another  in  which  people  have  been 
sitting  for  some  time.     Teach  the  class  to  cul- 
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tivate  such  keenness  of  smell  in  this  regard  that 
pure  air  will  become  an  absolute  necessity  for 
every  one  in  your  schoolroom. 

Use  the  common  wild  flowers  as  tests  for 
smell,  until  each  is  as  readily  known  by  its  odor 
as  by  its  shape  or  color. 

Delicacy  of  touch  is  indispensable  to  the 
musician,  the  watchmaker,  the  paper-dealer. 
Why  ?  Have  the  class  make  out  a  list  of  em- 
ployments in  which  the  sense  of  touch  must  be 
highly  cultivated,  giving  the  reason  in  each  case. 

Bring  into  class  sheets  of  paper  of  different 
grades  and  let  the  pupils  try  to  distinguish  be- 
tween them  by  touch,  afterward  verifying  their 
impressions  by  weighing  each  piece.  Samples 
of  cotton  or  woolen  cloth  from  a  dry  goods  store 
may  be  used  in  a  similar  way  to  train  this  sense. 
Have  the  class  handle  these  samples  until  they 
can  unerringly  distinguish  any  difference  in 
texture,  and  can  classify  them  on  this  basis  by 
touch  alone. 

An  educated  sense  of  taste  should  accompany 
our  improved  knowledge  of  cookery  and  diet- 
etics. For  the  first  exercise  toward  this  end 
with  pupils  of  this  grade,  let  them  find  which 
part  of  the  tongue  tastes  salty  substances  most 
readily ;  then  those,  in  turn,  which  are  sweet, 
sour,  and  bitter. 

Practice  with  different  fruits  and  with  differ- 
ent varieties  of  the  same  fruit  until  all  such 
which  are  readily  accessible  can  be  named  as 
quickly  by  taste  as  by  sight.  Ask  each  one 
to  experiment  for  himself  at  home  until  he  can 
recognise  at  once  by  taste  every  article  of  food 
which  appears  on  the  table. 

Have  them  hold  a  lemon  drop  in  the  mouth 
until  it  dissolves,  then  a  clean  marble  for  the 
same  length  of  time.  Why  is  there  no  taste  to 
the  marble?  Experiment  further,  until  all  find 
that  any  substance  must  dissolve  in  the  mouth, 
wholly,  or  in  part,  in  order  to  be  tasted. 

(») 

RELATION   TO    ONE    ANOTHER 

Select  some  object,  like  an  orange  or  a  cake 
of  maple  sugar,  which  appeals  to  several  of  the 
senses,  and  let  the  class  find  what  each  sense  in 
turn  tells  us  about  it. 

They  will  discover  that  they  learn  the  color, 
something  about  size,  shape  and  texture  by  the 
sense  of  sight  •  the  odor  and  flavor  through 
smell ;  the  size,  shape,  material,  temperature 
and  texture  through  touch ;  and  the  taste  and 
flavor  through  the  sense  of  taste. 

Repeat  with  other  substances  if  time  allows, 
then  have  the  class  decide  which  sense  gives 
the  most  information  about  the  object  chosen. 
Which  senses  repeat  or  confirm  impressions 
made  by  other  senses,  and  are  thus  related  in 
their  work? 


Show  that  no  one  could  tell  by  looking  at  an 
apple  and  a  peach  which  was  smooth,  and  which 
downy  or  rough  to  the  touch  if  he  had  not  pre- 
viously learned  by  touching  both  to  associate 
their  appearance  with  the  kind  of  material  of 
which  they  are  made. 

In  a  similar  way,  show  how  touch  gives  one 
his  first  ideas  of  hardness  and  softness,  as  well  as 
of  the  comparative  size  and  shape  of  objects, 
although  by  long  practice  one  finally  comes  to 
judge  more  quickly  of  these  qualities  by  sight. 

Have  the  pupils  find  the  close  connection 
which  exists  between  taste  and  smell,  by  holding 
the  nose  while  tasting  fruits  which  have  a 
decided  odor,  such  as  the  pineapple,  pear,  and 
peach.  What  is  the  advantage  in  being  able  to 
smell  as  well  as  taste  any  article  of  food  ?  Why 
is  the  pleasure  one  should  get  from  eating  so 
largely  lost  when  his  sense  of  smell  is  dulled  by 
a  hard  cold? 

(3) 

FITNESS    FOR  WORK 

In  all  work  on  the  senses  in  these  grades 
it  will  usually  be  found  better  to  reduce  study 
of  anatomy  to  the  minimum.  Pupils  have  al- 
ready learned  the  names  of  the  external  parts 
of  these  organs,  and  are  not  far  enough  advanced 
to  enjoy  or  profit  by  much  knowledge  of  the 
internal  structure  involved.  The  aim  in  these 
grades  should  be  to  give  some  idea  of  how  these 
organs  can  do  what  is  required  of  them.  For 
such  study  of  the  eye  no  illustration  is  better 
than  the  kodak  or  camera.  In  both,  the  sensi- 
tive part  is  the  film  or  plate.  The  eye  takes 
pictures  on  the  same  plan.  Find  where  its 
sensitive  plate  is,  and  what  it  is  called. 

A  photographer  gets  just  the  right  amount  of 
light  by  using  curtains  or  screens.  What  regu- 
lates the  light  for  the  eye?  Photographs  are 
developed  in  a  dark  room,  then  printed,  so  that 
we  can  keep  them.  Where  are  the  pictures 
preserved  which  the  eye  takes?  What  do  we 
mean  when  we  say  we  remember  a  thing? 

Tell  how  an  aeolian  harp  is  made,  and  let  the 
class  put  one  up  in  some  window.  Find  how 
the  music  is  produced. 

Show  a  diagram  of  the  ear  with  its  drum  and 
the  coiled  bony  canals  which  also  reverberate 
every  sound  that  comes  to  them.  Find  where 
these  sounds  are  recorded,  the  use  of  the  tube 
which  connects  the  ear  with  the  throat,  and  why 
the  outside  part  of  the  ear  is  needed. 

Compare  the  external  ear  of  a  horse,  dog  and 
cow  with  that  of  a  person,  as  to  size  and  shape, 
and  note  the  differences.  Compare  the  acute- 
ness  of  hearing  in  man  and  the  lower  animals. 
Give  a  reason  for  the  difference. 

Find  where  the  sense  of  taste  lies.  Notice 
the  appearance  of  different  parts  of  the  tongue 
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and  whether  it  looks  like  the  inner  walls  of  the 
mouth.  Call  for  reasons  why  one  can  not  taste 
delicate  flavors  after  burning  the  tongue. 
Notice  how  different  birds  and  animals  eat,  and 
decide  whether  or  not  they  have  a  delicate 
sense  of  taste.  Why  is  it  that  animals  are  seldom 
poisoned  by  anything  they  eat  ? 

When  one  gets  a  whiff  of  an  odor  which  is 
very  faint  or  unfamiliar  to  him,  why  does  he 
draw  in  the  air  through  his  nose?  What  does 
this  show  about  the  part  of  the  nose  in  which 
the  sense  of  smell  is  located  ?  How  does  the 
wind  help  or  hinder  our  power  to  smell  things 
according  to  the  direction  it  comes  from? 

Show  a  section  of  the 
interior  of  the  nose  from 
a  chart,  or  outline  the 
same  on  the  board,  so  that 
the  class  may  get  an  idea 
of  the  exact  location  of  the 
nerves  of  smell  and  be  able 
to  trace  their  course  from 
the  nose  to  the  brain  in 
which  all  impressions  are 
registered. 

What  else  is  the  nose 
used  for  besides  smelling? 
Why  do  the  functions  of 
breathing  and  smelling 
never  interfere  with  each 
other,  when  the  same  organ 
must  serve  for  both  ?  What 
is  the  advantage  in  being 
able  to  smell  the  air  we 
breathe  ? 

Ascertain  whether  all  in 
the  class  know  where  the 
sense  of  touch  is  found, 
then  let  the  pupils  find  for 
themselves  where  it  is  most 
acute,  and  where  least  so. 

Find  other  uses  of  the 
skin  besides  being  the 
organ  of  the  sense  of  touch. 
Tell  some  of  the  differences 
between  this  covering  of 
the  human  body  and  that 
of  birds,  animals,  fish,  and  insects.  Why  should 
there  be  such  differences? 

(4) 

NECESSARY  CARE 

Let  the  first  work  under  this  topic  be  to  find 
what  the  class  know  already  about  the  care 
which  these  valuable  tools,  the  senses,  should 
receive.  Take  up  one  sense  at  a  time,  and  as 
fast  as  directions  for  its  care  are  given  by  the 
pupils  have  these  written  on  the  board. 

When  their  present  knowledge  is  exhausted, 
send  the  class  to  their  physiologies  and  other 


available  sources  for  further  information  which 
should  be  brought  out  during  the  next  classroom 
period.  Require  each  one  to  tell  why  every 
direction  he  has  given  for  the  care  of  any  sense 
organ  is  necessary.  If  any  important  points 
are  still  lacking,  supply  them,  but  only  after  the 
pupils  have  been  given  every  opportunity  to 
make  such  discoveries  for  themselves. 

Avoidance  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  in  any  form 
will  doubtless  be  named  among  precautionary 
measures.  Call  for  instances  known  to  the  class 
of  injury  done  any  of  the  senses  by  the  use  of 
either  of  these  substances.  Offensive  person- 
alities should  of  course  be  ruled  out,  and  the 

pupil  cautioned  to  be  sure 
of  his  facts. 

Ask  each  one  what  busi- 
ness he  means  to  follow 
when  he  is  through  school. 
Which  of  his  senses  will  he 
need  in  order  to  succeed 
in  such  business?  How 
will  the  use  of  either  alcohol 
or  tobacco  affect  the  acute- 
ness  of  these  senses? 

Set  the  class  to  finding 
from  what  employments 
drinkers  and  smokers  are 
already  debarred.  Why 
should  they  be?  In  what 
line  of  business  is  the  use 
of  beer  and  cigarettes  a 
recommendation  ? 

Give  one  of  the  append- 
ed quotations  to  each,  with 
the  request  that  he  read  it 
through  carefully  by  him- 
self, then  aloud,  pointing 
out  all  it  has  to  say  regard- 
ing the  injury  done  the 
senses  by  the  use  of  either 
of  these  narcotic  poisons. 


"  Somewhere,  all  unseen,  the  orchard  Spirit 
Midst  the  billowy  tree-tops  dwells  apart.' 


AUTHORITATIVE 
QUOTATIONS 

EFFECTS  OF  ALCOHOL  ON 
THE  SPECIAL  SENSES 

A  scientific  study  and  measurement  of  the 
senses  shows  that  alcohol  interferes  with  their 
normal  activity,  and  is  manifest  in  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  sense  acuteness  and  brain  activity. 
Alcohol  also  obscures  the  color  sense. — T.  D. 
Crothers,  M.  D. 

Alcoholic  liquors  so  dull  the  perceptions  and 
blunt  the  sense  of  smell  and  the  sense  of  taste, 
that  non-abstainers  not  infrequently  live  amid 
surroundings  which  should  be  simply  intolera- 
ble, without  complaint  and  without  any  feeling 
of  discomfort. — Dr.  Vacher,  County  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  Cheshire. 
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A  number  of  observers  have  been  engaged  in 
studying  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  senses. 
At  no  time  in  these  examinations  did  the  senses 
become  more  acute,  but  always  diminished  from 
the  first  use  of  spirits.  In  all  the  five  senses,  a 
marked  paralysis  or  slowing  up  and  diminished 
acuteness  followed  the  use  of  small  doses  of  al-N 
cohol. — Chas.  H.  Shepard,  M.  D.,  Brooklyn. 

Half  a  pint  of  beer  can  blunt  the  senses  to  a 
slight  extent.  This  fact  has  been  proved  by 
special  instruments  devised  by  me  for  the  pur- 
pose, though  the  person  who  has  taken  the  beer 
will  probably  declare  that  he  does  not  feel  any 
difference. — J.  J.  Ridge,  M.  D. 

Alcohol  diminishes  the  sense-,  slows  all  the 
brain  functions  and  brings  them  below  their 
normal  acuteness.  It  diminishes  the  power  of 
reason  and  judgment. — I.  D.  Mishoff,  M.  D. 
Milwaukee.' 

The  paralyzing  action  of  alcohol  has  been 
tested  on  special  nerves  and  functions.  I  have 
found  that  very  small  doses  of  alcohol,  such  as 
one  or  two  fluid  drachms  (four  to  eight  cubic 
centimeters)  and  upwards,  diminish  the  sensi- 
bility of  touch,  of  hearing,  and  of  sight.  There 
is  no  improvement  preceding  this  gradual  im- 
pairment.— J.  J.  Ridge,  M.  D. 

Professor  Kraepelin  claims  that  in  his  recent 
experiments  even  so  small  a  quantity  of  alcohol 
as  is  contained  in  a  quarier  or  half  a  liter  of 
beer  much  retarded  the  perception  of  impres- 
sions received  by  the  senses,  and  rendered  the 
combiuation  of  ideas  much  slower.  The  effect 
of  alcohol  on  the  brain  continues  'more  than 
twenty-four  hours,  sometimes  several  days. — 
Bulletin  American  Medical  Temperance  Asso- 
ciation, 

The  action  of  railroad  managers  regarding 
the  use  of  any  kind  of  intoxicants  by  employees 
shows  their  appreciation  of  the  doctrine  that 
even  small  quantities  of  alcohol  impair  the  or- 
gans of  special  sense,  and  that  in  order  to  do 
the  best  work  in  railroad  business  the  workmen 
must  have  eyes,  ears  and  hands  perfectly  free 
from  the  poisonous  influence  of  alcohol. — Jour- 
nal American  Medical  Association. 

effects  of  tobacco  on  the  special  senses 

Eyesight  is  frequently  impaired  by  the  use  of 
tobacco,  due  to  the  paralyzing  of  the  nerves 
controlling  the  iris,  or  paralysis  of  the  optic 
nerve,  sometimes  resulting  in  absolute  loss  of 
sight. — W.  H.  Riley,  M.  D.,  Supt.  Colo.  Sani- 
tarium. 

After  a  study  of  3,000  persons  employed  in 
local  tobacco  factories,  I  find  that  95   per  cent 


have  suffered  from  visual  troubles  of  nicotine 
origin. — F.  Dowling,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati. 

The  cigarette  and  also  tobacco  may  produce 
amaurosis,  which  is  a  loss  or  decay  of  sight 
without  any  visible  defect  in  the  appearance  of 
the  eye,  may  destroy  slowly  and  permanently 
the  power  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  produce  color 
blindness.— C.  H.  St.  John,  D.  D.,  M.  D.,  Ph.  B. 

The  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form,  particularly 
snuff,  colds  in  the  head,  indigestion,  the  .habit  of 
breathing  through  the  mouth,  and  the  habitual 
use  of  smelling  salts,  deadens  the  sense  of  smell. 
Its  absence  or  defectiveness  often  causes  sick- 
ness, and  loss  of  life  and  property.  Gases,  es- 
caping unperceived,  have  sickened  hundreds, 
and  inability  to  smell  fire  has  allowed  confla- 
grations to  get  beyond  possibility  of  extinction. 
—Quoted  hy  Dietetic  and  Hygienic  Gazette. 

How  far  the  habitual  use  of  tobacco  has 
blunted  the  sense  of  smell  in  the  male  civilized 
being  is  an  interesting  subject  for  speculation, 
perhaps  for  experiment.  It  is  at  any  rate  a 
matter  of  common  observation  that  women  have 
a  more  acute  sense  of  smell  than  men.  Many 
women  can  tell  the  clothes  of  one  individual 
from  another  by  the  smell,  while  in  men  such  a 
power  may  be  extremely  uncommon. — British 
Medical  Jo  u  mat. 

From  personal  experience  and  from  actual 
observation  and  inquiry,  we  are  convinced  that 
smoking  is  especially  injurious  to  the  nasal  fos- 
sae, and  that  by  it  the  sense  of  smell  is  apt  to  be 
destroyed.  —Edward  F.  Parker,  M.  D. 

The  sense  of  taste  may  be  injured  and  par- 
tially destroyed  by  indulgence  in  alcoholic 
drinks  or  by  the  use  of  tobacco. — W.  E.  Bald- 
win, M.  D. 


Leaf -woven  homes,  where  twitter- words 
Will  grow  to  songs,  and  eggs  to  birds. 


Little  Charlie  (at  supper)  :  "  Grandma,  do 
your  glasses  make  things  look  bigger?"  Grand- 
ma :  "Yes,  dearie.  Why?"  Charlie  :  "  Oh, I 
only  thought  if  they  did,  I'd  like  to  take  'em  off 
while  you're  cutting  the  cake." — Scattered  Seeds. 


The  apple  trees  with  bloom  are  all  aglow — 

Soft  drifts  of  perfumed  light — 
A  miracle  of  mingled  fire  and  snow — 

A  laugh  of  Spring's  delight ! 

Around  old  homesteads,  clustering  thick,  they 
shed 
Their  sweets  to  murm'ring  bees, 
And  o'er  hushed  lanes  and  wayside  fountains 
spread 
Their  pictured  canopies.— Sel. 
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THE  ORCHARD  SPIRIT 

Somewhere,  all  unseen,  the  orchard  Spirit 
Midst  the  billowy  tree-tops  dwells  apart; 

But  she  hears  the  oriole's  silver  fluting, 

And  the  bee  within  the  blossom's  honeyed  heart; 

And  the  yoeman  trees  to  shield  her, 

Trail  their  snowy  branches  low, 
As  she  leans  to  look  and  listen, 

When  the  Blossom  Wind  begins  to  blow  ! 

— Edith  M.  Thomas. 


WRONG  IDEAS  CORRECTED 

"WHAT  OF  THE    MASSES  OF  TOMORROW 

TWO  weeks  ago  a  single  ship  brought  to 
Boston  2,600  immigrants  from  Southern 
Europe.  How  many  remained  in  Boston 
I  do  not  know,  but  statistics  show  that  61  1-2 
per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  whole  state  of 
Massachusetts  is  foreign  born  or  the  children  of 
foreign  born.  These  people  bring  to  us  the 
drinking  habits  of  the  old  world.  As  soon 
as  they  reach  our  shores  their  children  are  put 
into  our  public  schools. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  visited  one  of  the  largest 
school  buildings  in  Boston,  devoted  entirely  to 
this  class  of  our  population.  One  room  with 
forty  pupils  "just  off  the  ship,"  as  the  master 
of  the  building  told  me,  was  filled  with  bright 
boys,  largely  from  Southern  Italy,  the  land  of 
their  nativity  being  indicated  by  their  names 
"  Michael  Angelo,"  "  Dante  "  and  "  Raphael." 

They  were  just  learning  the  language.  Some 
of  them  were  already  beyond  the  age  when  they 
are  required  to  attend  school,  as  their  ages 
ranged  from  n  to  15  years.  Before  they  have 
reached  the  sixth  school  year,  they  will  have 
learned  the  language  and  to  read  and  write,  will 
have  passed  the  age  when  the  law  requires  them 
to  be  in  school,  and  will  be  upon  our  streets 
blacking  shoes,  selling  papers,  trundling  banana 
carts,  or  doing  anything  by  which  they  can 
earn  money.  Hardly  one  will  remain  in  school 
until  the  sixth  year,  and  these  people  of  all 
others  need  to  be  taught  that  liberty  requires, 


among  other  things,  total  abstinence  from  alco- 
holic drinks  which  tend  to  reproduce  here  the 
very  conditions  of  poverty  and  degradation  from 
which  they  fled  to  our  land  of  promise.  As 
soon  as  these  children  have  learned  the  language, 
among  their  first  lessons  should  be  studies  in 
hygiene  that  will  help  to  make  them  good 
American  citizens. 

THE    NEED  OF    BOOKS 

I  found  in  my  visits  that  great  pains  were 
taken  to  teach  them  to  get  information  from  the 
printed  page.  "  They  all  have  books  in  every 
subject,"  said  a  teacher  of  a  fourth  year  class  of 
these  pupils,  and  I  was  glad  to  find  that  every 
child  in  that  year  had  an  indorsed  book  in  tem- 
perance physiology. 

I  can  not  agree  to  a  recommendation  for  a 
course  of  study  that  would  take  books  from 
these  or  any  other  class  of  pupils  of  that  year, 
nor  can  I  agree  with  those  who  would  have 
merely  incidental  teaching  take  the  place  of 
systematic  study  of  this  branch  during  the  fifth 
year,  one  of  the  most  important  habit-forming 
years  of  school  life. 

I  am  warned  against  such  insistence.  Two 
years  ago  hardly  a  day  passed  that  I  was  not 
warned  and  advised  to  take  the  teaching  that 
alcohol  is  a  poison  and  not  a  food  out  of  the 
indorsed  books.  I  said  then,  "  When  it  is 
proved  that  alcohol  is  a  food  that  nourishes 
human  life  without  poisoning  soul  and  body,  I 
will  do  all  I  can  to  have  such  instruction  im- 
parted." But  the  alarmists  who  then  thought 
that  Professor  Atwater  had  destroyed  the  whole 
system  of  temperance  education  are  no  longer 
heard  from,  and  so  far  from  proving  the  teach- 
ings of  the  books  inaccurate,  Professor  Atwater 
himself  was  shown  to  have  arrived  at  inaccurate 
conclusions. 

In  like  manner,  this  plea  to  yield  for  the 
sake  of  harmony  is  but  a  transient  feature  of  the 
movement.  The  teachers  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  are  not  opposed  to  this  study  nor  to 
teaching  it  thoroughly  in  the  grades  where  it 
will  reach  the  great  majorities  of  the  future,  for 
they  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact,  that  our 
hope  for  the  coming  years  depends  on  all  pupils 
being  taught  God's  law  of  total  abstinence. 


The  last  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation devotes  several  pages  to  the  reproduction 
of  the  matter  contained  in  a  leaflet  issued  by 
this  department,  "  To  What  Extent  Temperance 
Physiology  should  be  Taught  in  the  Public 
Schools."  This  treats  practical  questions  con- 
cerning the  introduction  and  conduct  of  this 
study  and  should  be  read  by  every  teacher  and 
school  official. 
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fipj*    High  School 


PHYSICAL  DEVELOPMENT 

CROWNING  the  heights  which  overlook 
the  sea  in  North  Wales,  and  on  the  site 
of  many  a  well  fought  field  is  the  im- 
posing mansion  of  Gwyrch.  Its  background  of 
thickly  wooded  hills  and  its  immense  frontage, 
extending  more  than  one-third  of  a  mile,  are 
well  calculated  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
tourist  and  arouse  his  admiration. 

But  outside  appearances  are  deceptive.  If 
he  passes  within  the  gates  to  explore  farther,  he 
finds  little  to  confirm  first  impressions.  The 
lofty  embattled  towers  are  but  a  mere  shell 
built  for  effect,  and  the  interior  by  no  means 
corresponds  to  the  magnificence  without. 

This  castle  is  paralleled  in  many  a  life  of  prom- 
ise which  yet  disappoints  every  expectation. 
One  sees  outward  show  of  health  and  vigor, 
perhaps  the  most  liberal  mental  endowments, 
but  nothing  comes  of  it  all,  and  the  one  of  whom 
so  much  was  expected  dwindles  into  insignifi- 
cance on  more  intimate  acquaintance. 

A  glance  at  his  cigarette- stained  fingers  gives 
all  the  explanation  necessary.  He  is  bartering 
his  birthright  of  a  splendid  manhood  for  the 
narcotic  poison  which  has  the  fatal  power  to  sap 
mind  as  well  as  body  of  virility  and  to  blight  all 
achievement  in  the  bud. 

Every  teacher,  every  physician,  every  business 
man  knows  the  probable  outcome  when  he  sees 
the  lighted  cigarette  in  the  hands  of  any  youth, 
and  more  and  more  each  is  using  his  influence  to 
banish  the  evil.  One  of  the  most  vital  factors 
in  this  result  is  the  teaching  of  every  youth  that 
the  road  to  manliness  does  not  run  through  Cigar- 
etteville,  and  that  "  if  boys  will  be  boys  in  a  bad 
sense,  they  never  will  be  men." 

Physical  development  is  dependent  first  of  all 
upon  good  material.  If  one  is  naturally  endowed 
with  health,  this  is  so  much  capital  which  can 
be  invested  and  made  to  yield  good  returns  at 
once.  Without  such  natural  endowment,  there 
is  more  need  of  training  but  no  reason  to  de- 
spair. Few  boys  are  more  handicapped  by 
physical  weakness  than  was  President  Roosevelt 


in  youth,  and   each  has  his  opportunity  to  turn 
weakness  into  strength  by  right  living. 

What  must  one  do  to  get  strong  and  keep 
strong  ?  Find  out  which  farmers  in  the  vicinity- 
have  the  finest  colts  and  calves  and  sheep.  Ask 
them  how  they  feed  and  care  for  these  animals- 
to  secure  the  best  results.  How  far  can  the 
same  directions  be  applied  to  young  people? 
How  will  such  a  comparison  fail  to  hold  good? 

Make  a  similar  study,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
the  noblest  specimens  of  manhood  one  knows  or 
can  read  about.  How  were  these  men  brought 
up  as  boys?  How  did  they  spend  their  time? 
What  did  they  do  to  gain  their  strength  and 
nobility  of  mind  and  body? 

Are  there  any  things  which  must  be  avoided. 
if  one  would  secure  the  highest  physical  develop- 
ment ?  What  ?  Make  a  list  of  all  positive  evils- 
or  doubtful  advantages  to  health,  and  gather  in 
the  evidence  for  and  against  them.  In  the  case 
of  cigarettes,  collect  testimony  from  both 
medical  and  business  authorities. 

Sum  up  the  injury  cigarettes  are  known  to- 
cause  all  the  bodily  organs,  especially  the  heart ;. 
the  hindrance  they  invariably  are  to  every  busi- 
ness prospect ;  and  the  loss  in  time,  in  money, 
in  self-respect,  and  character  which  is  their 
inevitable  accompaniment ;  then  decide  whether 
you  are  willing  or  able  to  pay  the  cost. 


AUTHORITATIVE  QUOTATIONS 
CIGARETTES    AND    HEART    DISEASE 

Cigarette  smoking  is  held  responsible  by  the' 
medical  examiners  of  the  school  board  for  a 
startling  increase  in  heart  disease  and  other 
ailments  among  students  in  the  high    schools. 

Boys  and  girls  were  subjected  to  the  same 
examination,  and  one  of  the  striking  features  of 
the  result  was  that  not  one  girl  was  found  unable 
to  pass,  while  a  large  number  of  the  boys,  in 
almost  every  case  smokers,  were  found  to  be  in 
a  physical  condition  which  made  violent  exercise 
of  any  kind  extremely  dangerous. 

Some  of  the  young  men,  who  appeared  to  be 
in  robust  health  as  far  as  external  evidences 
were  concerned,  were  said  to  be  suffering  from 
heart  disease  in  its  worst  form,  caused  by- 
cigarette  smoking,  and  liable  to  drop  dead  at 
any  time  on  a  football  field.  In  one  instance 
where  a  student  was  unable  to  pass  the  examin- 
ation he  admitted  smoking  from  forty  to  fifty 
cigarettes  a  day. —  Chicago  Record-Hei-ald. 

CIGARETTES  IN  BUSINESS 

My  boy,  if  you  are  a  cigarette  smoker,  what 
is  your  future  ?  Where  will  you  go  for  employ- 
ment ?  You  will  try  a  store  ?  You  are  sure  you 
would  like  to  work  up  and  become  one  of  the 
firm.     But  does  the  store  want- you?     Recently- 
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a  Chicago  lad  inquired  at  ten  places  for  work ; 
■each  time  he  was  met  with  the  inquiry,  "  Do 
you  smoke  cigarettes?"  and  some  of  the  men 
examined  his  stained  fingers.  He  was  rejected 
in  each  case  and  went  home  a  wiser  boy. 

In  many  cities,  as  you  enter  the  office  of  the 
large  stores,  you  will  confront  a  notice  forbidding 
cigarette  smoking  among  employees  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  for  as  the  Manager  of  the 
Rothchilds'  Department  store  in  Chicago  said, 
"  We  dont  want  cigarette  smokers  ;  this  firm  has 
no  use  for  a  boy  with  dried  up  brains." 

You  say  you  will  try  the  railroad,  you  know 
you  will  like  that.  But  how  will  the  railroad 
like  you  ?  The  Panhandle  system,  the  Michigan 
City  division  of  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western,  the 
Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis,  the  South 


failed  because  of  cigarette  smoking.  Only 
sound  men  are  wanted  in  the  army.  The  cigar- 
ette heart  is  of  no  value  to  Uncle  Sam  ;  it  will 
give  way  at  the  critical  moment. 

You  will  fare  no  better  if  you  seek  the  navy, 
for  the  apprentice  is  required  to  abstain  from 
tobacco. 

There  seems  to  be  no  place  for  the  cigarette 
boy  except  the  hospital  and  the  reformatory. — 
Temperance  Tribune. 

CIGARETTES    DESTROY  THE  PHYSICAL  SYSTEM 

Cigarette  smoking  has  an  appalling  effect 
upon  the  physical  system.  It  sends  boys  into 
consumption.  It  gives  them  enlargement  of 
the  heart.  I  have  seen  bright  boys  turned  into 
dunces,  and  straightforward,  honest  boys  made 
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Carolina  Department  of  the  Southern  Railway, 
the  Union  Pacific,  the  Rock  Island,  the  Chica- 
go, Burlington  &  Quincy  have  issued  orders 
against  the  employment  of  cigarette  smokers, 
and  you  will  find  no  chance  there. 

In  Kansas  City,  Chicago  and  other  cities  the 
postoffice  authorities  will  under  no  circumstances 
employ  a  cigarette  boy. 

Suppose  you  apply  at  the  Weather  Bureau 
at  Washington.  Chief  Moore  has  said  :  "  A 
cigarette  smoker  is  not  a  fit  man  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  important  work  of  the  bureau.  The 
order  against  cigarette  smoking  applies  to  the 
entire  force  of  the  bureau." 

Not  a  very  good  outlook  in  business  circles, 
you  think,  so  you  will  try  the  army.  But  Uncle 
Sam  has  pronounced  ideas  about  the  cigarette 
boy.  Nine-tenths  of  the  young  men  who  did 
not  pass  the  medical  examination  at  Mt.  Gretna 


into  miserable  cowards  by  cigarette  smoking. — 
A.  Clinton,  M.  D.,     San  Francisco. 

CIGARETTES  WEAKEN  THE    NERVOUS  SYSTEM 

The  weakening  of  nutrition  due  to  cigarette 
smoking,  coupled  with  the  constant  cumulative 
nicotine  poisoning,  finally  affects  the  whole  ner- 
vous system,  and  especially  the  brain,  and 
ultimately  the  intellect  and  will.  We  frequently 
hear  of  the  death  or  insanity,  which  is  worse,  of 
some  young  man  from  the  use  of  cigarettes. — 
Chas.  H.  Shepard,  M.  D. 

CIGARETTES  A  MENACE  TO  INTEGRITY 

I  regard  the  cigarette  as  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  and  curses  that  menace  the  health,  happi- 
ness and  intellectual  and  moral  integrity  of 
our  boys.  — E.  S.  Stuver,  M.  D.,  Sec.  Medical 
Society  of  Wyoming. 
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CHILDREN  OF  MANY  COUNTRIES 

IX.  THE  PHILIPPINE  AND  HAWAIIAN    ISLANDS 

THE  children  of  the  Philippine  Islands  are 
of  many  races.  On  the  various  islands 
there  are  said  to  be  more  than  fifty 
different  tribes,  each  with  its  own  customs  and 
languages.  Besides,  there  are  Japanese,  Chinese, 
Spanish  and  Indians. 

Some  of  the  children  live  in  what  is  called 
"  nipa  shacks  "  or  huts.  The  frame  is  made  of 
bamboo  tied  together  with  rattan,  and  the  sides 
and  roof  are  covered  with  the  leaves  of  the  nipa 
palm.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  thing  about 
these  homes  is  the  fact  that  they  are  raised 
on  posts  several  feet  above  the  ground,  so  that 
to  enter  one  has  to  climb  a  ladder  made 
of  bamboo.  The  houses  are  raised  in  this  way 
partly  because  it  makes  them  cooler,  and  partly 
to  keep  them  away  from  the  dampness  of  the 
ground  which  the  people  think  causes  sickness. 
The  boards  of  the  floor  are  so  loosely  laid  that 
sometimes  when  a  frisky  Filipino"  boy  steps  on 
an  end,  the  board  tips  see-saw  fashion  and  our 
little  friend  is  plunged  into  the  not  wholly  agree- 
able mud  and  water  which  are  to  be  found  under 
almost  every  Filipino  hut.  One  or  two  exper- 
iences of  this  kind  make  him  careful  how  he 
performs  antics  in  the  house. 

In  the  yards  about  the  huts  may  be  seen 
dogs,  pigs,  goats,  hens,  ducks,  and  other  animals 
and  fowls  with  which  we  are  familiar.  Perhaps 
the  most  useful  animal  is  the  buffalo,  called 
there  the  carabao,  which  has  great  horns  spread- 
ing more  than  six  feet. 

This  buffalo  is  used  by  the  people  for  riding, 
for  carrying  loads,  and  for  ploughing.  It  must 
have  mud  or  water  in  which  to  wallow  or  dive. 
Sometimes  it  plunges  into  the  water  with  a 
Filipino  boy  upon  its  back  who  does  not  seem 
to  mind  at  all  his  forced  and  hasty  ducking. 
But  the  Filipino  children  themselves  are  good 
swimmers  and  some  of  them  are  very  clever  at 
diving,  staying  underwater  two  or  three  minutes. 
Such  children  when  they  are  grown  up  often 
make  it  their  business  to  dive  for  pearls  or 
coral. 

Before  the  Americans  went  to  the  islands 
there  were  but  few  schools.  Now  there  are 
many,  and  the  Filipino  children  show  themselves 
eager  to  learn,  although  they  have  little  as  yet 
to  make  their  schoolrooms  pleasant  or  even  to 
help  in  their  work,  while  they  have  to  learn  not 
only  their  lessons  but  a  new  language,  because 
the  teachers,  for  the  most  part,  speak  English. 
Boys  and  girls  have  separate  schools.  This  is 
one  of  them  as  the  teacher  described  it : 

"  The  building  was  in  the  dirty  market,  where 
there  were  always  crowds  of  people  peeping 
between  the  bamboo  poles  of  which  the  building 


was  made.  It  let  in  sun,  rain,  chickens,  and 
goats  to  say  nothing  of  the  standers-by  to  whom, 
a  white  person  was  a  great  curiosity.  The  girls 
sat  on  long  benches  made  of  three  bamboo 
poles  which  sagged  almost  to  the  floor  in  the 
middle,  while  the  board  used  as  a  desk  was 
about  level  with  their  foreheads.  Hence  they 
had  to  sit  on  their  knees  or  stand  up  to  write, 
and  when  called  to  class  could  only  scramble  out 
under  the  long  benches." 

The  Hawaiian  children  fare  much  better  in 
their  schools,  for  when  the  missionaries  first, 
went  to  the  islands  many  years  ago,  they  began 
at  once  to  teach  the  children.  There  were 
good  schools  in  these  islands  before  there  were 
in  California,  so  that  in  the  early  days  of 
California  the  people  who  could  afford  it  used 
to  send  their  children  to  Honolulu  to  be  edu- 
cated. The  first  schools  were  held  in  grass 
huts,  but  now  there  are  fine  buildings  with  desks, 
seats,  blackboards  and  books  like  your  own. 
You  will  find  children  there  of  many  nations, 
Hawaiian,  that  is,  of  the  race  who  first  lived  on 
the  islands,  Portuguese,  German,  Porto  Rican, 
American,  English,  and  a  few  Japanese  and 
Chinese,  but  all  are  learning  the  English  lan- 
guage and  are  now  truly  American  because  they 
live  under  the  stars  and  stripes. 

At  recess,  you  may  see  the  Hawaiian  children 
playing  ball.  They  make  their  own  balls  by 
packing  leaves  together  and  tying  them  firmly 
with  sweet  grass.  The  balls  are  tossed  up  and 
caught  on  the  end  of  a  pointed  stick,  or  some- 
times they  keep  five  or  six  balls  in  the  air  at 
once,  catching  them  in  their  hands. 

The  Hawaiian  people  used  to  be  great  swim- 
mers and  performed  many  very  daring  and 
wonderful  feats  in  the  water  with  their  "  swimming 
boards,"  even  plunging  sometimes  over  water- 
falls. Now,  however,  they  swim  but  little,  and 
this  with  many  other  old  customs  has  passed 
away. 

The  boys  of  Hawaii  dress  much  like  those  in 
America;  the  girls  wear  gaily  colored  dresses, 
blue  and  pink  and  yellow,  made  after  what  we 
call  the  "  mother  hubbard  "  pattern,  but  which 
they  call  holokus.  The  people  have  a  pretty 
custom  of  wearing  on  their  heads  or  over  their . 
shoulders  wreaths  and  garlands  of  flowers.  The 
very  rich  Hawaiians  sometimes  use  peacock 
feathers  instead  of  flowers. 

Hawaiian  children  have  many  pets,  especially 
dogs  and  pigs.  We  should  think  it  a  bit  strange 
to  see  a  young  girl  decorated  with  flowers,  fol- 
lowed by  a  curly-tailed  pig,  but  to  them  it  seems 
no  queerer  than  to  have  a  dog.  The  children 
ride  their  ponies  well,  but  some  of  them  who 
live  in  the  country  are  said  not  to  be  very  kind 
to  these  ponies,  and  not  to  care  when  they  are 
sick  or  lame. 
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One  of  the  favorite  dishes  of  the  Hawaiian 
children  is  poi.  This  is  made  from  the  roots  of 
the  taro  plant  which  is  boiled  until  soft,  then 
kneaded  into  a  sticky  mass.  It  is  gray  in  color 
and  somewhat  sour.  The  Hawaiians  put  it  into 
a  bowl,  then  the  members  of  the  family  gather 
around  and  each  dips  his  finger  into  the  poi, 
rolls  some  of  it  into  a  little  ball  on  the  end  of 
his  finger  and  tosses  it  into  his  mouth.  To 
spill  a  single  drop  would  be  very  bad  manners. 
So  you  see  the  Hawaiian  boys  and  girls  have 
table  manners  to  learn  even  though  these  are  not 
like  yours. 


PRINCE  HENRY  AND  THE  STUDENTS 

"  When  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  recently  vis- 
ited New  York  he  was  invited  by  German 
residents  to  attend  a  "  Gomnuss  "  similar  to  one 
seen  by  the  poet  Longfellow  in  a  German 
university.  Any  one  wishing  to  see  a  portrait 
of  its  silliness  and  coarseness  will  find  it  drawn 
in  Longfellow's  "  Hyperion,"  showing  how 
"  those  that  drink  beer  think  beer."  Prince 
Henry  honored  himself  by  repeatedly  declining 
the  invitation,  but  when  urged  he  finally  con- 
sented to  give  fifteen  minutes.  He  showed  no 
There  are  many  other  articles  of  food  which  special  pleasure  and  left  no  word  of  thanks  as 
the  native  Hawaiian  children  enjoy  almost  as  he  did  at  several  other  functions.  What  they 
much  as  poi  and  which  other  children  like  much  doubtless  desired  him  to  say  was  that  he  hoped 
better.  There  are  melons  and  lemons,  sweet  pota-  this  performance  would  gradually  become  a  part 
toes  and  all  the  common  vegetables,  cocoanut  of  American  college  life.  It  is  well  known  that 
milk,  choice  fish  and  fowls.  The  Chinese  and  the  brewers  are  working  for  that  purpose,  but 
Japanese  are  very  fond '■ ^=ss==ES=s=!___r    tney     made     a      failure 

even    better    than     the  but    one    morning     her 

maple     sugar     children,         "  The  sugar  cane  seasou  lasts  a11  the  year  ai'oulld-"*         mother  found  it  absolute- 


because  their  season  lasts  all  the  year  round. 

Could  you  have  visited  Hawaii  fifty  or  more 
years  ago,  you  would  have  found  the  people  liv- 
ing in  huts  made  of  curiously  woven  grass. 
Their  food  was  cooked  by  placing  it  wrapped  in 
large  leaves  on  hot  stones  in  the  ground,  pouring 
over  it  a  little  water,  then  covering  with  earth, 
and  leaving  it  to  steam  slowly  for  many  hours. 

Now,  however,  many  of  these  old  customs 
have  passed  away  and  are  nearly  forgotten,  and 
the  Hawaiian  boys  and  girls  live  more  and  more 
like  the  children  some  of  whose  parents  or 
grandparents  went  to  the  islands  as  missionaries 
many  years  ago. 


ly  necessary  to  send  her.  On  entering  the  store 
she  handed  the  jug  to  the  clerk  and  said : 
"  Smell  the  jug  and  give  me  a  quart." — Chica- 
go Chronicle. 


"  The  vales  shall  laugh  in  flowers  ;  the  woods 
Grow  misty  green  with  leafy  buds  ; 
And  violets  and  wind-flowers  sway, 
Against  the  throbbing  heart  of  May." 

♦From  "Alice's  visit  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,"  by  courtesy  of  the  American  Book  Co 


THE  ECHO  IN  THE  HEART 

It's  little  I  can  tell 

About  the  birds  in  books  ; 
And  yet  I  know  them  well, 

By  their  music  and  their  looks. 

When  May  comes  down  the  lane, 
Her  airy  lovers  throng 
To  welcome  her  with  song, 
And  follow  in  her  train  ; 
Each  minstrel  weaves  his  part 
In  that  wild-flowery  strain, 
And  I  know  them  all  again 
By  their  echo  in  my  heart. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 
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INCIDENTAL  TEMPERANCE  TEACHING 
IN  GERMANY 


Y 


OU  may  be  interested  in  a  letter  I  received 
yesterday   from  a  German  professor  in 
a  town  in   Baden.     My    correspondent 
says  : 

"  As  teacher  of  modern  languages  at  the 
Oberrealschule  (high  school)  of  this  town,  I 
have  ample  opportunity  of  introducing  some 
hints  of  the  disastrous  consequences  of  alcoholic 
drinks.  .  .  .  When  reading,  e.g.,  in  '  Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy '  that  the  'doctor  has  ordered 
wine,  etc.,  which  Higgins  can  not  afford,'  or  in 
Green's  History  of  the  English  people  about  the 
introduction  of  gin  under  Walpole's  government, 
I  drop  some  remarks.  My  task  would  be  sim- 
plified, could  I  have  the  English  expressions  all 
ready  made  instead  of  being  compelled  to 
translate  more  or  less  successfully  what  useful 
knowledge  on  this  topic  I  have  been  able  to 
gather." 

So  he  inquires  the  names  of  books  in  English 
dealing  with  the  relations  between  alcoholism 
and  disease,  mortality,  crime,  accident,  like  the 
writings  ofvonBunge,  Gaule  and  Lang.  I  have 
sent  him  some  of  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson's  and 
Dr  Lees'  writings,  one  of  the  American  text- 
books of  physiology,  [received  from  Mrs.  Mary 
H.  Hunt,  of  Boston,  U.  S.  A.]  and  my  own 
translation  of  the  Danish  manual  for  teachers ; 
and  for  further  information,  referred  him  to  the 
catalogue  of  the  Ideal  Publishing  Union. — Field- 
en  Thorp,  in  the  Temperance  Record. 


The  best  intentioned  act,  the  sweetest  charity, 
may  be  marred  by  a  lack  of  tact.  A  lady  was 
distributing  tracts  to  the  patients  in  a  certain 
military  hospital,  when  she  was  greatly  shocked 
to  hear  a  soldier  laughing  at  her.  She  turned 
around  indignantly  to  reprove  him,  when  he 
said  :  "  Why,  look  here,  madam,  you  have  given 
me  a  tract  on  the  sin  of  dancing,  when  I've  had 
both  legs  shot  off." — May  "  Success." 


A  BLOSSOMING  BOUGH 

A  blossoming  bough  against  the  sky 
And  all  my  blood  is  aleap  with  life, 

As  though  glad  violins  went  by 
In  wild,  delicious  strife  ! 

And  the  Suisun  Hills  again  are  green  ! 

And  I  am  a  boy  in  the  canyons  deep, 
Where  the  gray  sycamores  flicker  and  lean, 

And  waters  plunge  and  sleep. 

A  light,  quick  wind  blows  into  my  heart, 
Faint  with  the  breath  of  apple  trees  ; 

And  my  lyric  lark  is  back  with  a  start — 
And  orchards  like  white  seas  ! 

— Edwin  Markham. 


BOOK  NOTICES 

Alice's  Visit  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  by 
Mary  H.  Krout,  American  Book  Co.,  New  York. 

That  public  interest  in  the  outlying  possessions 
of  the  United  States  may  not  be  limited  to 
adults  is  the  raison  d'etre  of  this  little  volume. 
It  describes  the  imaginary  journey  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  of  a  little  Chicago  girl  who, 
with  her  parents,  visits  the  important  places  of 
interest.  The  country  with  its  customs  and 
people  is  well  described.  Its  scenery  and  pro- 
ducts are  distinctly  shown,  and  the  history  of 
the  islanders  is  briefly  traced  from  the  visit  of 
Captain  Cook  to  the  present.  It  is  fully  .illus- 
trated and  can  not  fail  to  prove  an  interesting 
contribution  to  the  list  of  supplementary  readers 
already  in  the  hands  of  children. 

Big  People  and  Little  People  of  Other 
Lands,  by  Edward  RrShaw,  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Pedagogy,  New  York  University.  American 
Book  Co.,  New  York. 

Like  "  Alice's  visit  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands," 
this  book  belongs  to  the  series  of  Eclectic 
School  Readings  recently  published,  and  as  such 
will  find  a  welcome  from  teachers  who  wish 
material  in  story  form  to  meet  the  child's 
natural  desire  to  know  about  the  people  who 
live  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  "  People  of 
other  Lands"  is  intended  for  primary  grades,  and 
gives  many  an  interesting  glimpse  of  the  homes 
and  people  of  those  who  would  otherwise  be  no 
more  than  names  to  most  children.  Pictures 
help  to  make  each  story  real  and  to  explain 
peculiar  customs  and  characteristics.  The  ad- 
dition of  an  index  would  render  the  book  more 
useful. 


The  girl  who  is  wise  will  carry  a  parasol,  and 
for  the  greatest  comfort,  and  to  prevent  all  strain 
and  glare  to  her  eyes,  let  her  have  a  dark  green 
lining  to  it.  This  lining  will  not  affect  in  any 
way  the  outside  covering  or  the  appearance  of 
her  parasol. — Ladies'  Home  Journal. 
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Tobacco  Habit 

By  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith  Angstman 

Is  a  timely  book  on  an  important  topic.  Have  you  in- 
formed yourself  on  this  topic?  Do  you  know  what  can 
be  said  against  the  tobacco  habit  ?  You  will  find  in  this 
book  a  strong  presentation  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the 
use  of  tobacco. 
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The  latest  series  of  physiologies  published  since  the  recent  agitation  regarding  the  systematic  study 
of  physiology  and  hygiene,  including  scientific  temperance  instruction,  in  our  public  schools.  It  repre- 
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A  JUNE  MORNING 

Day  ! 
Faster  and  more  fast, 
O'er  night's  brim,  day  boils  at  last : 

Boils  pure  gold,  o'er  the  cloud-cup's  brim 
Where  spurting  and  suppressed  it  lay. 
For  not  a  froth-flake  touched  the  rim 
Of  yonder  gap  in  the  solid  gray 
Of  the  eastern  cloud,  an  hour  away ; 

But  forth,  one  wavelet,  then  another,  curled, 
Till  the  whole  sunrise,  not  to  be  suppressed, 
Rose,  reddened,  and  its  seething  breast 
Flickered  in  bounds,  grew  gold,  then  over- 
flowed the  world. 

Robert  Browning. 


CHILD-SAVING   THE    GREAT   NEW 
METHOD  IN  NATION-BUILDING 

THE  destinies  of  states  and  nations  often 
turn  on  what  at  the  time,  to  the  unthink- 
ing, seem  unimportant  decisions.  Mr. 
Walter  H.  Page,  in  an  able  article  in  the  May 
Atlantic,  after  dwelling  on  the  relation  of  public 
education  to  economic  forces  and  the  diversity 
of  industrial  pursuits,  shows  that  other  industries, 
besides  the  growing  of  cotton  by  slave  labor, 
would  inevitably  have  followed  if  Jefferson's 
scheme  of  universal  public  school  education  had 
been  carried  out.  Instead,  it  was  voted  down  by 
the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  in  1 7  7  6,  because 
the  rich  planters  said  :  "  Universal  education 
would  enable  all  to  acquire  property,  which  was 
not  the  will  of  God  who  said,  '  The  poor  ye 
have  with  you  always  '  ". 

But  for  that  unfortunate  vote,  "  the  whole 
course  of  our  history  might  have  been  changed." 
Jefferson's  proposition  implied  more  than  even 
he  dreamed.  The  school  and  schoolmaster, 
instead  of  bullets  and  bayonets,  might  have 
settled  a  problem  that  cost  this  nation  four 
years  of  bloody  war.  The  greatest  need  of  this 
government  of  the  people  always  has  been  and 
always  will  be  such  constructive  statesmanship  as 
can  see  and  make  others  see  that  right  educa- 
tion concerning  pending  problems  is  a  greater 
source  of  strength  to  a  republic  than  even  its 
armies  and   navies. 

Alcohol,  with  its  inherent  power  to  destroy 
self-control  and  to  make  the  drinker  its  bond 
slave,  with  the  degeneration  that  follows,  and 
the  legalized  saloon  that  thrusts  this  poison  as  a 


beverage  upon  our  people  are  the  greatest  of  all 
foes  to  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of  which  we 
boast,  and  will  be  until  the  people  know  better 
than  to  drink  and  legalize  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages. 

Anything  that  tends  to  emphasize  the  public 
school  education  now  required  for  every  child 
in  the  country  as  to  the  evil  nature  and  effects 
of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics,  and  to 
ensure  that  every  child  shall  get  it,  is  hastening 
the  peaceful  overthrow  of  the  alcohol  slavery. 
Anything  that  diminishes  in  the  least  the  effec- 
tiveness of  that  special  education  is  by  so  much 
prolonging  the  reign  of  alcohol  and  fastening  its 
chains  upon  more  victims.  Hence  it  is  some- 
thing to  be  thankful  for  that  the  Committee  of 
Twelve  for  making  out  a  course  of  study  in 
temperance  physiology  for  the  public  schools  of 
Massachusetts,  after  prolonged  discussion,  voted 
to  incorporate  necessary  temperance  matter 
with  the  physiology  and  hygiene  in  each  of  the 
the  primary  grades ;  to  have  such  elementary 
anatomy  and  physiology  in  the  fourth  year  as 
are  necessary  to  an  intelligent  understanding  of 
the  facts  of  general  hygiene,  including  the  tem- 
perance matter  suggested  for  that  grade ;  and 
to  recommend  books  for  pupils  sufficiently 
advanced  to  use  them.  The  course  of  study 
for  the  grammar  and  high  school  grades  is  to  be 
announced  later. 

As  a  sample  of  the  foreign  additions  being 
made  to  our  population,  the  May  Journal 
referred  editorially  to  a  single  ship  which  had 
just  arrived  in  Boston  with  2,600  immigrants 
from  southern  Europe,  to  add  their  old  world 
drinking  customs  to  the  present  saloon  support- 
ing majorities  of  this  country;  to  the  fact  that 
the  children  of  these  people  must  be  taught  total 
abstinence  with  other  laws  of  health  if  they  are 
not  to  fasten  the  saloon  upon  us  for  all  time ; 
and  to  the  fact  that  if  they  are  thus  taught  it 
must  be  in  the  primary  and  fourth  and  fifth 
years  of  school,  because  they  do  not  stay  in 
school  in  large  numbers  beyond  these  grades. 

All  this  is  powerfully  emphasized  by  the  arriv- 
al, since  that  editorial  was  written,  of  25,120 
immigrants  during  the  seven  days  alone  ending 
May  5,  12,140  coming  in  one  day.  178,804 
have  come  to  us  since  January  of  this  year, 
thirty  thousand  more  than  for  the  same  period 
in  any  previous  year.  No  wonder  the  news- 
papers call  it  "an invasion,"  for  more  foreigners 
have  arrived  in  the  last  four  months  than  the 
whole  population  of  any  one  of  the  three  western 
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states,  Wyoming,  Nevada,  or  Idaho;  more 
than  the  entire  population  of  any  one  of  the 
cities  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  Denver,  Colo.,  or  of  the  combined  populations 
of  the  cities  of  Worcester,  Mass.  and  Savannah, 
Ga.  Whole  provinces  in  southern  Italy  are  being 
depopulated  by  this  emigration  to  our  shores. 
Shall  these  people  reproduce  here  the  conditions 
they  fled  from,  is  a  burning  question  involving 
destiny  for  us  as  well  as  for  them. 

Their  tendency  to  stay  in  our  great  centers 
of  population  is  a  fact  to  be  noted.  Statistics 
show  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  nearly 
500,000  who  came  to  us  last  year  settled  in  the 
cities  of  Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago.  In 
view  of  this,  whether  the  future  city,  and  in 
many  cases  the  state,  governments  in  our  coun- 


tions,  and  that  therefore  in  the  fourth  year,  in 
addition  to  oral  instruction,  he  should  have 
a  text-book  in  arithmetic  ?  Would  you  not  also 
vigorously  oppose  the  idea  that  arithmetic  should 
be  omitted  in  the  fifth  year  as  a  regular  study 
for  this  boy? 

The  same  reasoning  applies  with  more  force 
to  the  study  of  temperance  physiology,  for  the 
alcohol  habit  is  the  greatest  of  all  foes  to  in- 
dustrial and  all  other  forms  of  success.  In 
addition,  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  few 
teachers  are  qualified  to  teach  this  subject 
successfully  without  books.  Carefully  grade  the 
subject  so  that  new  matter  with  its  lessons  of 
warning  and  guidance  shall  come  to  the  child 
each  year,  and  the  promise,  "  The  truth  shall 
make  you  free,"  will  not  lack  fulfilment. 

I  never    hear   the  question   concerning   this 


"  Never  a  ripple  on  all  the  river.    Only  the  shadows  tremble  and  quiver, 
'Neath  the  balmy  breath  of  a  day  in  June." 


try  are  to  represent  the  American  idea  of 
self-control,  or  the  Italian  idea  of  the  stiletto 
incited  by  alcohol,  will  depend  whether  temper- 
ance physiology  is  faithfully  taught  these  children 
in  the  grades  of  school  they  attend,  namely,  the 
primary,  with  the  best  helps  for  the  teacher,  and 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  with  books  as  well, 
adapted  to  grade  for  pupils'  use.  The  children 
of  American  parentage  need  this  study  in  the 
primary  grades  as  well  as  in  the  subsequent 
years  to  prevent  the  formation  of  wrong  habits 
and  as  a  guide  to  right  ones. 

If  you  knew  a  boy  would  leave  school  before 
the  sixth  year,  would  you  think  that  oral  instruc- 
tion in  arithmetic  in  the  three  primary  years 
would  be  enough  for  him  ?  Would  you  not  say 
that  to  earn  an  honest  American  living  such  a 
boy  should  have  every  possible  help  in  the  study 
that  was  to  teach  him  to  make  accurate  calcula- 


instruction  in  the  lower  grades  lightly  discussed, 
without  thinking  of  the  great  need  for  every 
child  that  this  instruction  shall  keep  pace  with  his 
habit- forming  years ;  and  of  what  this  tremen- 
dous immigration  means  to  the  future  of  our. 
country,  if  the  children  are  not  taught  this 
subject,  without  being  reminded  of  the  words  of 
the  great  Teacher  who,  in  seeing  the  end  from 
the  beginning,  said  to  the  triflers  of  His  time, 
"  If  thou  hadst  known  in  this  thy  day  the  things 
which  belong  unto  thy  peace  !" 

If  this  study  had  never  been  required  in  the 
lower  as  well  as  in  the  higher  grades  of  school 
throughout  the  country,  its  effects  upon  our  in- 
dustries and  health  statistics,  and  our  ranking 
among  the  nations  for  sobriety  would  not  be 
what  they  are  today.  It  is  because  we  have 
been  so  teaching  all  pupils  in  all  schools  that 
these  blessings  have  come. — Mary  H.  Hunt. 
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REVIEW    LESSONS 


A  HINT  FOR  VACATION 

AN  old  Greek  myth  tells  the  story  of  a  famous 
wrestler  who  was  invincible  as  long  as 
he  remained  in  contact  with  his  mother, 
the  earth,  no  matter  how  strong  his  opponent 
might  be,  or  how  often  he  himself  was  thrown. 

There  is  a  modern  significance  to  this  old 
tale.  Nature  is  the  alma  mater  of  us  all,  and  at 
frequent  intervals  everybody  must  get  back  to 
her  to  renew  his  strength.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  her  youngest  offspring,  the  children. 

If  the  year's  lessons  in  hygiene  have  been 
well  taught,  even  primary  pupils  have  learned 
much  of  the  usefulness  of  the  body  and  its  parts ; 
how  to  sit,  stand  and  control  their  movements ; 
the  most  vital  needs  of  the  body,  and  some  of 
the  requisites  to  its  highest  development. 

These  closing  days  of  the  school  year  are  the 
time  to  put  such  truths  into  larger  practice, 
rather  than  to  inculcate  new  precepts.  Soon 
the  child's  schoolroom  will  be  either  fields  and 
woods,  or  the  city  streets.  Why  not  prepare 
now  for  this  season  when  he  is  to  be  his  own 
teacher,  by  leading  his  activities  into  channels 
which  will  mean  a  definite  gain  in  manners  and 
morals  as  well  as  health,  instead  of  the  loss  it  so 
often  is? 

Ask  each  to  choose  some  live  creature  which 
he  wants  to  know  more  about.  This  may  be  a 
bird  which  has  built  its  nest  close  to  his  home, 
a  colony  of  bees,  a  rabbit,  or  squirrel,  but  what- 
ever is  chosen  should  represent  the  child's 
deepest  interest  for  the  time. 

The  selection  made,  tell  him  some  of  the 
things  to  find  out  about  it :  for  instance,  what  it 
does,  and  how  it  does  it;  what  it  eats,  and 
where  it  gets  its  food ;  its  habits  and  mode  of 
life,  what  it  is  good  for.  In  every  case,  have 
the  child  notice  how  perfect  everything  in  the 
animal  world  is  of  its  kind.  Each  animal's  body 
is  exactly  fitted  to  its  needs,  and  is  never 
abused.  All  animals  live  simple,  regular  lives. 
Their  work  is  the  best  possible.  Such  study  is 
habit-forming,  for  in  thus  bringing  the  child 
near  to  nature,  morals  as  well  as  health  are 
quickened,  and  he  is  given  fresh  impetus  in  the 
right  direction. 


FIRST  YEAR 

What  are  the  main  parts  of  the  body  ? 
Tell  some  of  the  ways  in  which  we  can  take 
care  of  the  body. 

Why  should  the  body  be  kept  clean  ? 

What  does  the  body  need  to  make  it  grow 
tall  and  strong? 

How  do  cigarettes  hurt  the  body? 

What    is    the  work  of  the  teeth?     Why  do 
they  need  to  be  brushed  after  each  meal? 

Why   should  we  learn  to  use  the  left  hand 
and  arm  as  well  as  the  right? 

What  are  the  most  important  things  in  the 
top  story  of  our  bodies  ? 

Why  do  we  call  the  eyes,  nose,  mouth  and 
ears  the  gateways  of  the  body  ? 

How  should  we  guard  these  little  gateways? 
What  are  some  of  the  best  foods  for  children? 

What  foods  are  better  for  hot  weather  than 
for  cold? 

Name  a  good  use  and  a  bad  use  of  grains. 

Why  should  we  eat  grapes  and  apples  and  not 
drink  wine  and  cider  ? 

AUTHORITATIVE    QUOTATIONS 

Cider  is  not  a  harmless  beverage.  It  con- 
tains alcohol  like  all  fermented  liquors,  and 
from  taking  this  small  amount  the  formation  of 
a  permanent  craving  and  an  alcohol  habit  has 
often  been  developed.  The  alcohol  contained 
in  any  alcoholic  liquor  is,  when  introduced  into 
the  body,  capable  of  poisoning  it. — H.  F. 
Hewes,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Physiological  and 
Clinical  Chemistry,  Harvard  University. 

All  drinks  which  contain  alcohol  make  one 
less  strong,  less  quick  and  less  alert.  People 
who  use  alcoholic  drinks  are  more  likely  to  get 
sick  than  are  persons  who  do  not  use  them. — 
W.  S.  Hall,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Phys- 
iology, Northwestern  University  Medical  School. 

People  who  indulge  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
beer,  cider,  wine,  or  any  other  of  the  weaker 
fermented  liquors,  are  quite  likely  soon  to  ac- 
quire an  appetite  for  stronger  drinks. — W.  E. 
Baldwin,  M.  D. 

Smoking,  to  the  slightest  extent,  is  productive 
only  of  injury  to  young  people,  by  checking  their 
physical  and  mental  growth. — Dietetic  and 
Hygienic   Gazette. 

Tobacco  is  always  useless,  often  harmful,  and 
sometimes  homicidal.  It  is,  of  course,  a  poi- 
son ...  As  for  cigarettes,  the  filth  sold  as 
such  is  beyond  description. — London  Lancet. 
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SECOND  YEAR 

A  glass  of  beer  costs  as  much  as  a  glass  of 
milk.     Why  is  it  not  just  as  good  to  drink? 

Why  is  it  dangerous  to  drink  even  a  little 
liquor  that  has  alcohol  in  it? 

What  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  we  need 
food? 

Why  is  it  not  good  to  eat  between  meals  ? 

How  should  the  teeth  be  taken  care  of  ? 

What  does  the  sense  of  taste  do  for  us? 

Why  do  we  need  to  train  this  sense  ? 

WThat  kind  of  voices  do  we  like  best  to  hear  ? 

How  can  we  get  such  voices? 

Why  is  it  better  for  the  eyes  to  sleep  in  a 
dark  room? 

Why  is  it  that  many  railroads  will  not  allow 
their  workmen  to  use  tobacco? 

AUTHORITATIVE    QUOTATIONS 

Many  regard  beer  as  a  substitute  for  milk. 
The  only  similarity  is  in  the  amount  of  sugar 
and  water  contained.  In  this  respect  they 
have  nearly  the  same  composition.  But  beer 
has  only  a  trace  of  nitrogenous  matter  and 
of  fat,  both  important  constituents  of  food,  and 
it  has  considerable  alcohol.  Those  who  drink 
beer  do  not  drink  it  for  its  water  or  sugar. 
These  they  can  get  more  cheaply  in  other  ways. 
They  drink  it  for  its  alcohol  alone.  Beer  is 
then  no  substitute  for  milk  as  a  food.  Beer  is 
a  delusion.  Pure  milk  from  healthy  cows  is  a 
true  food. — -Journal  of  Hygiene. 

Ethyl  alcohol,  even  when  diluted  as  in  wine, 
beer  and  cider,  is  a  poison  which  changes  path- 
ologically the  tissues  of  the  body  and  leads  to 
fatty  degeneration.  The  smallest  doses,  half  a 
liter  of  beer  or  a  glass  of  wine,  are  also  poison- 
ous.— August  Forel,  M.  D.,  Zurich. 

Alcohol  always  does  harm,  whether  we  call  it 
a  poison  or  not,  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
taken.  And  one  of  its  worst  effects  is  its  ten- 
dency to  create  a  craving  for  larger  quantities. 
— Temperance  Record. 

Diseases  of  the  eye  are  sometimes  caused  by 
the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors.  Alcohol  and  to- 
bacco cause  dimness  of  vision.  The  use  of  to- 
bacco may  seriously  injure  the  sight. — W.  S. 
Hall,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology, 
Northwestern  University  Medical  School. 

The  deleterious  effects  of  tobacco,  on  the 
system  in  general  or  on  the  eyes,  are  due,  as 
we  all  know,  to  the  presence  of  a  poisonous  in- 
gredient called  nicotine.  This  oily,  colorless 
fluid  diffuses  itself  into  the  blood  with  as  much 
rapidity  as  prussic  acid,  and  a  poisonous  dose 
has  been  known  to  kill  an  adult  in  three  min- 


utes. The  cheaper  grades  of  tobacco  contain 
more  nicotine  than  the  dearer  ones,  and  conse- 
quently are  more  injurious  to  the  consumers. 
This  is  probably  one  reason  why  tobacco  blind- 
ness is  more  common  among  the  poorer  classes 
than  among  the  rich.  The  tobacco  used  for 
chewing  purposes  is  usually  very  rich  in  nicotine. 
— Francis  Dowling,  M.  D.,  in  Journal  oj r  Am. 
Med.  Ass'n. 

The  amount  of  nicotine  derived  from  a  cigar 
in  smoking  is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  one  per  cent.  A  dose  of  one-thirtieth  of  a 
grain  will  produce  toxic  symptoms  in  the  body, 
so  that  we  need  absorb  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  amount  actually  taken  in  during  the  process 
of  smoking  a  cigar  or  a  pipeful  of  tobacco  to 
reach  the  limit. — J.  W.  Seaver,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

Boys  that  form  the  tobacco  habit  at  an  early 
age  are  stunted  physically,  and  never  arrive  at 
normal  bodily  development.  Accompanied  with 
the  use  of  the  narcotic  in  the  case  of  several 
hundred  boys  examined,  was  defective  eyesight. 
— H.  H.  Seerley,  Prin.  Iowa  State  Normal. 

THIRD  YEAR 

Why  are  boys  and  girls  who  drink  beer  likely 
to  be  stunted  in  their  growth? 

Name  one  game  and  one  kind  of  work  both 
of  which  are  good  for  the  muscles  of  the  arms. 

How  should  one  sit  and  stand  to  have  healthy 
lungs  and  a  well  developed  chest? 

How  are  the  front  teeth  unlike  those  farther 
back  in  the  mouth?  Why  do  not  all  the  teeth 
have  the  same  shape? 

Why  does  a  person  have  to  chew  his  food 
while  a  hen  swallows  hers  whole? 

What  becomes  of  the  food  we  eat?  What 
does  the  blood  do  with  the  food  that  is  eaten? 

Name  one  use  of  the  bones  and  one  of  the 
nerves. 

What  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  cigarettes 
hurt  the  body  ? 

AUTHORITATIVE  QUOTATIONS 

Children  of  alcoholic  parents,  trained  to  the 
early  use  of  liquor,  are  stunted  in  their  growth, 
and  a  French  physician  is  inclined  to  ascribe  to 
this  fact  the  decrease  in  the  standard  of  normal 
height  shown  by  statistics  in  that  country. — 
Journal  American  Medical  Association. 

The  alcohol  in  beer  produces  drunkenness 
just  as  it  does  when  taken  in  any  other  form, 
and  as  beer  and  ale  contain  from  3  to  1 2  per 
cent  of  alcohol  the  amount  ingested  will  depend 
upon  the  kind  and  amount  of  beer  drunk.  4 
per  cent  beer  may  produce  unlimited  alcoholic 
intoxication.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many 
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hereditary  appetites  for  alcohol  are  first  aroused 
by  drinking  beer. — John  Madden,  M.  D. 

Alcohol  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  food,  and 
can  not,  therefore,  either  strengthen  or  nourish 
the  body.  Hence,  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  nourishing  stout  or  ale.  It  is  also  physically 
impossible  for  red  claret  or  any  other  wine  to 
"  make  blood,"  as  certain  vendors  would  have 
us  believe — Temperance  Record. 

A  boy  who  interferes  with  the  development  of 
his  tissues  by  the  use  of  tobacco  must  carry  these 
undeveloped  parts  all  his  life,  as  they  can  not 
grow  after  the  period  of  growth  and  formation  is 
past.  Faulty  nutrition  of  the  bones,  from  the 
use  in  youth  either  of  alcoholic  drinks  or  tobacco, 
prevents  their  full  development,  and  consequent- 
ly affects  the 
stature. — H.  F. 
Hewes,  M.  D., 
Instructor  i  n 
Physiological 
and  Clinical 
C  h  emis  try, 
Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

It  is  truly 
melancholy  to 
witness  the 
great  number 
of  the  young 
wh  o  smoke 
nowadays,  and 
to  contemplate 
how  man  y 
pro  mi  sing 
youths  must  be 
stunted  in  their 
growth,  and  a  physical  and  mental  wreck  before 
arriving  at  man's  estate.  Look  at  the  pale 
young  face, imperfect  development,  and  deficient 
muscular  power  of  the  cigarette  fiend.  The 
action  of  the  heart  and  lungs  is  impaired  by  the 
influence  of  the  narcotic  on  the  nervous  system, 
but  a  morbid  state  of  the  larynx,  trachea  and 
lungs  results  from  the  direct  action  of  the  smoke. 
The  voice  is  observed  to  be  rendered  hoarser 
and  of  a  deeper  tone. — T.  H.  Marable,  M.  D., 
in  Journal  of  Inebriety. 

Taking  4  per  cent  .as  the  average  proportion 
of  nicotine,  we  find  that  the  ordinary  smoker  is 
daily  exposed  to  rather  more  than  20  grains  of 
one  of  the  deadliest  poisons  known  to  science. 
To  be  sure,  only  a  small  percentage  of  this  poison 
finds  its  way  into  the  patient's  system.  That  a 
certain  quantity  of  nicotine  does  enter  the  cir- 
culation, both  in  chewing  and  smoking,  is  shown 
by  its  speedy  and  marked  effects  in  those  not 


"  I  guess  we  won't  take  but  t-t-ten  cents  worth  this  time  " 


habituated  to  the  use  of  tobacco. — Dietetic  and 
Hygienic  Gazette. 

A  Russian  physician  examined  a  number  of 
students  to  ascertain  if  their  health  was  affected 
by  tobacco.  Of  the  smokers  16.09  Per  cent 
were  found  to  have  some  affection  of  the  breath- 
ing organs,  while  only  10.69  oi  the  non-smokers 
were  thus  affected.  In  respect  to  diseases  of  the 
digestive  organs  the  figures  were  respectively 
11.88  for  those  who  smoked  and  9.92  per  cent 
for  those  who  did  not,  and  of  both  tracts  com- 
bined, 8.77  for  the  smokers,  3.22  per  cent  for 
the  non-smokers. 

In  every  case  for  many  years,  when  careful 
examinations  have  been  made  as  to  the  com- 
parative health  of  smokers  and  non-smokers,  or 
their  standing  in  their  studies,  or  their  skill  in 

gymnastic 
feats,  or  in 
athletics,  the 
latter  have  had 
an  advantage 
over  the  for- 
mer. These 
figures  show 
the  evils  of 
tobacco  better 
than  anything 
else.  Tobacco 
lowers  the  phy- 
sical and  men- 
tal standard  of 
the  man.  He 
is  simply  less 
capable  than 
he  would  be. 
This  is  all  there 
is  of  it  / — 
J ou  ma  I  of 
Hygiene. 


THEIR  MONEY'S  WORTH 

The  twins  had  large  ideas  about  learning  to 
swim,  but  their  first  glimpse  of  the  ocean  was 
almost  too  much  for  them.  They  played  up 
and  down  the  beach  but  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  step  into  the  water. 

At  last  Papa  offered  rhem  fifty  cents  apiece 
if  they  would  take  a  good  plunge.  That  was 
an  inducement,  and  both  boys  made  a  brave 
attempt.  But  their  fears  returned  as  soon  as 
they  felt  the  water  on  their  ankles,  and  back 
they  ran  to  shore,  Alfred  crying  out :  "  I  guess 
we  won't  take  but  t-t-ten  cents  worth  this  time." 


"  Primrose-eyes  each  morning  ope 
In  their  cool,  deep  beds  of  grass ; 
Violets  make  the  air  they  pass 

Tell-tales  of  their  fragrant  slope." 
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THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  BODY 

A  REPRESENTATIVE  from  the  British 
education  department  recently  visited 
this  country  to  examine  the  methods  in 
use  in  our  schools,  and  carried  back  the  report 
that  "  the  United  States  has  become  convinced 
that  only  the  possessors  of  healthy,  vigorous 
bodies  are  likely  to  be  the  possessors  of  vigor- 
ous minds."  Our  educational  policy  has  been 
largely  shaped  in  accordance  with  this  convic- 
tion, hence  the  study  and  practice  of  hygiene 
have  a  definite  place  in  the  public  school 
curriculum. 

With  such  education  assured,  the  most  impor 
tant  consideration  is  how  to  make  it  appeal  to 
our  pupils.  A  great  incentive  is  of  the  first 
importance.  When  Lord  Roberts  was  summoned 
to  go  to  South  Africa,  he  said  he  had  led  an 
abstemious  life  for  nineteen  years  in  the  hope  of 
that  day.  "  From  the  time  of  Majuba  Hill  he 
had  foreseen  the  final  clash  of  British  and  Dutch 
in  South  Africa  and  had  so-lived  his  life  as  to  be 
ready  to  serve  when  the  clash  came."* 

In  no  country  in  the  world  are  such  oppor- 
tunities open  to  young  people  as  in  the  United 
States,  but  even  here  only  those  are  chosen 
to  meet  them  who,  like  Lord  Roberts,  have 
li  kept  their  muscle  trained  "  till  fate  has  found 
them  worthy  and  summoned  them  to  greater 
deeds. 

We  shall  have  done  much  for  the  "pupils  of 
our  grammar  schools  if  they  go  out  from  the 
grades  convinced  of  this  truth,  that  only  the  fit 
are  wanted  in  any  department  of  the  business 
world.  Even  with  such  preparation  they  may 
be  called  only  to  humble  pursuits,  but  without 
it  they  are  doomed  to  certain  failure.  In  any 
case,  they  are  ready  for  emergencies  which  may 
arise,  and  which  may  lift  them  in  a  moment  to 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  success. 

Make  this  thought  the  keynote  of  review 
work,  how  the  body  may  be  best  developed  and 
why  one  should  aim  at  securing  its  utmost 
efficiency  for  his  own  sake  as  well  as  on  account 
of  the  work  he  hopes  to  do. 


FOURTH  YEAR 

Why  does  every  one  need  a  good  supply  of 
pure  water  every  day? 

How  does  the  food  we  eat  become  a  part  of 
the  body? 

Why  is  apple- juice  healthful  as  one  gets  it  in 
the  apple,  and  harmful  after  it  has  been  pressed 
out  and  allowed  to  stand  in  a  warm  place  ? 

What  is  there  in  beer  and  cider  which  makes 
them  dangerous  drinks? 

What  holds  the  body  in  place  ?  What  parts 
of  the  body  enable  it  to  move  ? 

Why  is  the  beer-drinker  likely  to  have  less 
strength  than  the  water-drinker? 

How  can  one  make  muscle  ? 

Why  is  the  cigarette-smoker  usually  weak  and 
lazy  ?.   Why  is  he  so  often  at  the  foot  of  his  class  ? 

What  do  we  learn  through  each  of  the  senses? 
How  can  they  be  trained  to  better  work?  What 
are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  they  may  be 
harmed  ? 

AUTHORITATIVE    QUOTATIONS 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  the  use  of  alcohol 
and  other  narcotics  is  their  tendency  to  be  re- 
quired in  ever  increasing  doses.  Ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred  drinkers  began  with  an  occa- 
sional glass  of  beer,  but  after  a  while  they  had  to 
have  their  tipple  regularly — noon,  afternoon  and 
night— and  more  of  it. — August  Forel,  M.  D., 
Zurich. 

It  is  not  only  the  concentrated  alcoholic 
liquors  that  cause  heart  and  kidney  trouble,  but 
pre-eminently  the  continued  moderate  use  of 
beer.  Nothing,  from  the  physician's  standpoint, 
is  more  false  than  the  belief  that  the  progressive 
dislodgment  of  other  alcoholic  drinks  by  beer 
will  diminish  the  destructive  influence  of  alcohol- 
ism.— GUSTAV  VON  BUNGE,  M.  D. 

A  slight  injury  to  beer-drinkers,  a  severe  cold, 
a  shock  to  the  body  or  mind,  will  frequently 
provoke  acute  disease,  ending  fatally. — Medical 
Pioneer. 

Both  tobacco  and  alcohol  diminish  nerve  sens- 
ibility and  muscular  strength,  and  favor  fatty 
and  other  tissue  degenerations,  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  used. — M.  A.  Willard,  M.  D. 

Too  often  is  the  use  of  tobacco  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  use  of  alcohol.  It  is  very  natural  to 
associate  wine  or  beer  with  cigars.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  it  does  not  play  as  important  a 
part  in  the  causation  of  organic  disease  as 
alcohol.  It  produces  results  permanently  detri- 
mental to  health  and  vigor  of  the  individual. — 
Chas.  H.  Shepard,  M.  D. 
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The  use  of  cigarettes  is  always  harmful  and 
never  beneficial.  They  possess  no  virtue,  but 
are  inherently  bad,  and  bad  only.  Beyond  ques- 
tion, their  every  tendency  is  toward  the  impair- 
ment of  physical  health  and  mental  vigor.  They 
are  wholly  noxious  and  deleterious  to  health. — 
Judge  Caldwell,  in  Journal  of Inebriety. 

Tobacco  in  itself  contains— no  matter  how 
small  a  portion— an  active  poison,  a  narcotic, 
which  readily  affects  the  brain. — I.  N.  Love, 
M.  D.,  in  Journal  of  American  Med.  Ass'n. 


FIFTH  OR  SIXTH  YEAR 

Why  are  bones  of  different  sizes  and  shapes 
needed  in  the  body?     What  kinds  of  food  are 
needed  to  make  bone  ?     How  is  the  growth  of 
the  bones  affected  by 
the  use  of  cigarettes? 

Why  is  the  man 
who  drinks  beer  less 
able  to  do  hard  work 
than  one  who  does 
"not? 

Name  one  of  the 
lines  of  work  in  which 
one  must  be  able  to 
think  quickly  and  ac- 
curately. Why  is  the 
drinker  not  wanted  in 
such  employments? 

How  does  one  form 
habits?  Why  is  it  so 
hard  to  stop  smoking 
after  one  has  formed 
the  habit? 

What  different 
kinds  of  work  are 
done  by  the  brain  and 
nerves?  How  does  the 
use  of  tobacco  affect 
the  nervous  system  ? 

How  is  the  waste 
of  the  body  got  rid 
of?  How  are  the 
breathing  organs  injured  by  the  use  of  tobacco  ? 

What  is  one  cause  of  color-blindness  ? 

Why  do  tobacco  users  usually  drink  as  well? 

Why  do  non-smokers  usually  get  on  better  in 
school  and  at  work  than  smokers  ? 


AUTHORITATIVE    QUOTATIONS 

After  an  observation  of  thirty  years,  I  find  in 
the  majority  of  instances  the  moderate  use  of 
light  wines  and  beer  leads  to  the  excessive  use 
of  the  same,  as  also  to  the  use  of  stronger  drinks. 
Therefore,  the  use  of  such  lighter  drinks  is 
dangerous. — J.  T.  Kennedy,  M.  D. 


"  Sweet  flower  faces, 
With  their  coy  and  dainty  graces, 
Lure  us  to  their  hiding  places." 


For  all  purposes  of  sustained,  enduring,  fruit- 
ful work,  it  is  my  experience  that  alcohol  does 
not  help  but  hinders  it.  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
for  all  honest  work  alcohol  never  helps  a  human 
soul.  Never  !  Never  ! — Sir  Andrew  Clark, 
M.  D. 

Alcoholism  diminishes  the  rapidity  of  thought ; 
it  provokes  explosions  of  bad  passions  and  dis- 
positions ;  predisposes  to  assaults  and  crimes  ; 
interferes  with  habits  of  industry  and  persever- 
ance.— Professor  Sikorski,  in  report  of  the 
Russian  Commission  for  the  study,  of 
Alcoholism. 

The  best  medical  testimony  in  the  world  is 
agreed  that  the  use  of  tobacco  produces  "pale- 
faced,  peevish,  irritable,  hectic,  dyspeptic  men 

and  boys  with  weak- 
ened nervous  systems 
and  failing  hearts.  It 
not  only. enfeebles  the 
nervous  system,  but 
produces  the  same 
effect  upon  the  mus- 
cular organism  also. 
It  produces  dryness 
of  the  throat,  bron- 
chitis, cancer  of  the 
lips,  mouth,  tongue, 
throat. — D.  H.  Mann, 
M.  D. 


Heart  disease  is  on 
the  increase.  Loss  of 
eyesight  has  reached 
an  alarming  stage.  A 
large  per  cent  of  these 
cases  can  be  traced  to 
the  use  of  tobacco  and 
nicotine  poison.  The 
tobacco  habit  stimu- 
lates the  appetite  for 
alcoholic  drinks. — C. 
H.  St.  John,  D.  D., 
M.  D. 


Tobacco  is  doubtless  a  poison,  and  it  causes 
much  nervous  suffering  and  damage  to  the 
sight,  hearing  and  taste. — August  Smith, 
M.  D. 

While  many  smokers  reach  old  age,  many 
people  do  not  live  to  old  age  because  they  are 
smokers.  In  higher  schools  non-smokers  get 
on  better  than  smokers,  children  from  nine  to 
fifteen  years  of  age  who  smoke  showing  less  in- 
telligence and  laziness.  Adults  are  liable  to 
cephalic  pressure,  insomnia  or  its  converse 
(sleepiness),  melancholy,  aversion  for  work,  and 
dizziness.— T.  H.  Marable,  M.  D. 
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A  PHYSIOLOGY-LANGUAGE  LESSON 


Sight          1 
Smell          | 
Touch          \- 
Taste 
Hearing     J 

Five  Senses 

muscles               arms 
veins                    chest 
arteries                spinal 
heart                    skull 
corpuscles           blood 

column 

1 

1 

\-     Alcohol 

1 

J 

Given  :  the  above  plan. 

Wanted  :  A  sentence  about  each  word,  telling 
facts'about  our  bodies.  Also  a  fact  about  alco- 
hol, 'ir*',,,^  -      -  :-u] 

We  had  this^lesson  one  day,  and  it  gave  so 
much  real  pleasure  to  the  children  in  the  lowest 
grades — from  the  first  to  the  third — that  I  repeat 
it  here  for  the  benefit  of  other  teachers. 

Some  of  the  sentences  were  these  : 

The  heart  is  the  engine  of  the  body. 

Using  dumb  bells  develops  your  muscles. 

The  veins  carry  back  the  dark  blood. 

The  arteries  carry  the  light  blood  from  the 
heart. 

One  tiny  boy  wrote,  "  The  veins  carry  the 
blood  from  my  skull  to  my  heart." 

There  were  no  two  sentences  alike  about 
alcohol.  It  was  most  pleasing  to  read  the  facts 
as  they  were  written.  I  feel  it  helped  the  whole 
school  to  state  a  fact  about  each  word  given, 
more  than  to  write  a  story  about  any  part  of 
the  body. 

Margaret  H.  J.  Eaton. 

[Will  not  other  teachers  send  us  bits  from 
their  personal  experience  in  teaching  temper- 
ance physiology?     Ed.~\ 


AT  SCHOOL  AND  AT  HOME 

My  teacher  doesn't  think  I  read 

So  very  special  well ; 
She's  always  saying,  "  What  was  that 

Last  word?  "  and  makes  me  spell 

And  then  pronounce  it  after  her, 

As  slow  as  slow  can  be. 
"  You'd  better  take  a  little  care  " — 

That's  what  she  says  to  me — 

"  Or  else,  I'm  really  'fraid  you'll  find, 
Some  one  of  these  bright  days, 

You're  way  behind  your  primer  class," 
That's  what  my  teacher  says. 

But  when  I'm  at  my  grandpa's  house 

He  hands  me  out  a  book, 
And  lets  me  choose  a  place  to  read, 

And  then  he'll  sit  and  look 


At  me  and  listen  just  as  pleased — 

I  know  it  from  his  face — . 
And  when  I  read  a  great  long  word, 

He'll  say,  "  Why,  little  Grace, 

You'll  have  to  teach  our  district  school 
Some  one  o'  these  bright  days  ! 

Mother,  you  come  and  hear  this  child  !  " 
That's  what  my  grandpa  says. 

—  Child's  Hour, 


CANOE  SONG 

Dip  !  Dip  ! 

And  I  thrill  with  the  start — 

For  the  ripples  run  and  the  waters  part 

At  the  song  the  paddle  sings. 

Drip  !  Drip  S 

And  lo,  it  brings 

The  word  of  a*sweet  command  to  me, 

And  leaping  to  answer  it  —  I  am  free  ! 

Water-weeds  weaving  in  vain  to  stay  "me.  * 
Fain,  fain  '■'-'■■  ?■'■$! 

Are  the  reeds  arrayed  at  my  prow  to  delay 
me — 
Vain,  vain, 

They  cast  their  lure  and  they  bid  me  bide, 

For  the  paddle  swinging  along  my  side — .j 

Dip!  Dip!  •  ■<$ 

Hath  a  dearer  bribe  than  the   still  things 

know, 

And  I  go.     I  go  ! 

*  *  *         * 

Glide  !     Glide  ! 

Across  the  calm  of  the  evening  tide, 
When  the  first  white  stars  begin. 

Creep  !  Creep  ! 

Where  the  lilies  sleep — 

Stars  in  a  sky  as  soft,  as  deep  — 

The  paddle  singing  me  in. 

Hush  !     Hush  ! 

For  the  tall  reeds  brush 

My  side  as  though  they  love  me. 

Rest !     Rest ! 

On  the  inlet's  breast, 
With  the  roof  of  the  leaves  above  me. 
— Arthur  Ketchum,  in  the  Atlantic, 


A  teacher  in  civil  government  had  told  his 
pupils  that  once  in  ten  years  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts takes  a  census.  Little  James,  who  is 
an  attentive  scholar,  upon  being  called  up  to 
recite,  said  :  "  Once  in  every  ten  years  Massa- 
chusetts comes  to  its  senses." — New  York 
Tribune. 
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He  fails  not — he  who  stakes  his  all 
Upon  the  right  and  dares  to  fall. 
What  though  the  living  bless  or  blame? 
For  him  the  long  success  of  fame. 

— Richard  Watson  Gilder. 


THE  BIRTHDAY  OF  A  NATION 

THE   20th 
of  May. 

This  i  s 
Cuba's  natal 
day.  As  I 
write,  there 
looks  down 
from  above 
my  desk  the 
pictured  face 
of  a  precious 
only  son,  who 
said  in  re- 
sponse to  my 
tears  over  the 
prospect  o  f 
his  being  ex- 
posed to  the 
dangers  of  the 
Spanish  war  : 

"  Mother,  from  my  babyhood  you  have  taught 
me  to  love  liberty  and  to  obey  the  call  of  duty. 
The  sword,  it  seems,  must  be  unsheathed  for 
freedom  for  Cuba,  and  my  country  calls.  Do 
you  bid  me  stay?" 

Cuba  is  free.  The  mediaeval  tyrannies  of 
Spain  are  driven  from  the  western  hemisphere. 
On  this  day,  when  that  is  consummated  for 
which  he  gave  a  strong,  young,  achieving  life, 
with  the  flowers  he  loved  I  wreathe  his  last 
words  cut  in  granite  in  yonder  cemetery  : 

"  The  Spanish  war  was  for  the  extension  of 
the  principles  of  liberty  for  which  every  Ameri- 
can should  be  willing  to  sacrifice,  if  need  be, 
even  life  itself." 

Who  can  say  that  upon  the  rejoicing  today  in 
the  "  Pearl  of  the  Antilles  "  there  is  not  looking 
on  an  invisible  host  of  Christian  heroes  who  fell 
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at  Santiago,  while  climbing  the  heights  of  San 
Juan  with  the  stars  and  stripes,  and  of  those  who 
came  home  after  the  struggle  was  over  to  fall 
later  from  the  tropical  exposures  of  camp  and 
field  and  sea?  To  those  who  have  sealed  the 
emancipation  of  Cuba  with  their  life  blood,  the 
joy  of  seeing  that  accomplished  for  which  they 
laid  down  their  lives  will  be  more  than  human 
recognition  could  afford,  for  the  joy  of  the 
better  land  is  in  the  measure  of  service  for 
others,  rather  than  in  even  the  just  recognition 
of  personal  sacrifice.  There  are  no  controversies 
there  over  who  shall  wear  the  brightest  laurels. 
Men  tell  us  that  the  friendship  of  the  United 
States  with  Germany  and  England,  and  Eng- 
land's treaty  with  Japan  in  the  Orient  mean 
that  war  will  be  no  more.  God  grant  that  earth's 
battle- flags  may  forevermore  "  be  furled  in  the 
federation  of  the  world,"  and  that  the  future's 
victories  may  be  the  triumphs  of  reason  in  the 
calm  hours  of  peace  ! 


One  of  the  leading  temperance  workers  of 
Michigan,  in  a  recent  letter  to  Mrs.  Hunt,  sends 
this  cheering  word  :  "  The  teaching  of  Scientific 
Temperance  in  the  old  district  school  made  a 
crank  of  me,  and  I  suppose  you  are  largely  to 
blame." 

His  "  crankiness  "  is  shown  by  the  effective 
way  in  which  he  and  the  organization  he  repre- 
sents are  enforcing  the  temperance  education 
law  of  their  state  which  went  into  effect  in  1883, 
Michigan  being  the  second  state  in  the  Union 
to  adopt  the  educational  method  for  the  pre- 
vention of  intemperance. 

With  just  such  "  temperance  cranks  "  now 
being  made  in  every  state  and  territory  of  our 
country,  it  is  small  wonder  that  business  is  being 
reorganized  on  total  abstinence  principles,  that 
our  supremacy  in  trade  is  widely  acknowledged, 
and  that  the  average  length  of  human  life  is 
increasing. 


In  an  editorial  in  the  April  Journal  the  state- 
ment appeared  that  the  temperance  people  of 
the  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Twelve,  at 
work  upon  a  course  of  study  in  temperance 
physiology  for  the  schools  of  Massachusetts, 
had  been  asked  "  to  consent  to  all  formal  study 
whatever  of  the  subject  being  withheld  from 
pupils  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  years.  No 
systematic  study  until  the  seventh  year  means 
that  many  pupils  would  leave  school  before  get- 
ting it  at  all." 

This  last  sentence  should  have  read,  "  No 
systematic  study  of  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks 
and  other  narcotics  until  the  seventh  year 
means  that  many  pupils  would  leave  school 
before  getting  it  at  all." 
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THE  POWER  OF  CHOICE 

LESS  than  a  generation  ago  a  high  spirited 
youth  stood  at  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
On  the  one  hand,  were  the  fairest  pros- 
pects which  family  position,  wealth  and  educa- 
tion could  offer.  On  the  other,  the  glitter  and 
sparkle  of  the  wine  cup  and  its  kindred  attrac- 
tions which  he  had  already  begun  to  love. 

His  arrest  last  fall  in  the  streets  of  New  York 
as  a  half-starved  vagrant,  and  his  committal  to 
the  insane  ward  of  a  hospital  tell  but  too  plain- 
ly the  story  of  his  choice,  from  the  consequences 
of  which  not  even  the  fact  that  he  was  a  lineal 
descendant  of  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  had  power  to  save  him. 

He,  perhaps,  might  plead  ignorance  of  the 
dangers  inherent  in  the  moderate  drinking  of 
any  alcoholic  beverage.  Not  so  the  youth  who 
faces  life  today.  He  may  be  of  the  lowliest 
parentage,  without  money  or  influence,  but  if 
we,  as  teachers,  have  lived  up  to  our  duty  and 
privileges  he  will  not  leave  his  school  days 
behind  him  without  knowing  well  the  pitfalls 
which  beset  his  path  and  being  wise  enough  to 
avoid  them.  Such  knowledge  is  the  first  step 
towards  success.  The  next  great  essential  is 
continued  practice  in  making  right  choices  until 
the  act  has  become  habitual. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  way  can  the  closing  les- 
sons of  the  year  be  made  more  valuable  to 
advanced  pupils,  many  of  whom  are  now  in 
school  for  their  last  term,  than  by  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  moral  as  well  as  physical  strength 
comes  through  repeated  effort.  He  is  the  strong 
man  who  can  say  no  and  keep  on  saying  it. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  make  the  nervous 
system  the  starting  point  for  all  reviews  in  phy- 
siology for  upper  grades,  considering  : 

How  it  is  made  up,  and  the  reasons  for  its 
complex  structure. 

It  various  functions.  Its  relation  to  the  work 
of  every  other  part  of  the  body. 

Its  needs,  and  how  these  needs  are  met. 


The  failure  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  positive  harm  done  by  the  use  of  these 
narcotics  directly  to  the  nervous  system,  and 
indirectly  through  their  effects  on  other  organs 
of  the  body. 

Their  effect  in  weakening  the  will. 

The  quotations  which  follow  may  be  used  in 
connection  with  these  topics  to  confirm  the 
statements  of  the  books,  or  as  supplementary 
material  for  study  and  discussion. 

AUTHORITATIVE  QUOTATIONS 
ALCOHOL    NOT    A    FOOD 

In  all  labor  two  physiological  elements  are 
employed,  the  nerves  to  excite  and  the  muscles 
to.  do ;  and  both  become  exhausted  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  respective  duties.  The  feeling  of 
exhaustion  or  fatigue  denotes  waste  of  bodily 
structure  through  the  expenditure  of  vital  ener- 
gy. The  only  way  of  repairing  this  waste,  and 
replenishing  this  vital  energy,  is  by  food  and 
rest.  Alcohol  can  not,  in  any  degree,  supply 
either. — Andrew  Baxter,  M.  D.,  Edinburgh. 

ALCOHOL    A    DECEIVER 

The  most.highly  specialized  characteristics  are 
first  impaired  by  the  use  of  alcohol.  .  .  .  Then 
follows  a  distinct  diminution  in  the  power  of 
rapidity  and  accuracy  of  perception.  People 
imagine  they  can  do  a  thing  more  quickly,  that 
they  are  brisker  and  sharper,  but  exact  measure- 
ment proves  that  they  are  slower  and  less  acute. 
— G.  Sims  Woodhead,  Professor  of  Pathology, 
Cambridge  University. 

ALCOHOL    LESSENS    BRAIN    ACTIVITY 

Alcohol  lessens  the  activity  of  the  brain  cells 
themselves  by  its  direct  action  on  them,  even 
while  it  may  be  stimulating  them  by  quickening 
the  circulation. — Lauder  Brunton,  M.  D. 

ALCOHOL    WEAKENS    THE    HEART 

Disturbed  innervation  and  increased  work  are 
the  two  principal  causes  of  an  increase  in   the 
size  of  the  heart.     Certain  poisons     .     .     . 
appear  to  act  in  this  way,  as     .     .  alcohol 

and  tobacco.  The  slow  poisoning  by  alcohol  is 
a  very  frequent  cause  of  a  gradual  fatty  degen- 
eration of  the  heart. — William  Osler,  M.  D. 

ALCOHOL    IN    THE    BLOOD 

Alcohol  in  the  blood  diminishes  the  oxygen- 
carrying  property,  destroying  the  hemoglobin, 
and  is  followed  by  states  of  starvation.  The 
waste  products  increase  and  the  power  of  elim- 
ination decreases,  hence  all  the  processes  of 
digestion  are  disturbed  and  altered.    The  waste 
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products  are  retained  and  become  sources  for 
the  growth  of  pathogenic  germs.  Both  the 
liver  and  kidneys  are  subjected  to  increased 
activity  with  diminished  nutrition.  The  patho- 
logic condition  is  clearly  that  of  starvation  and 
irritation  which  rapidly  merges  into  inflamma- 
tion and  exhaustion.  i  he  products  of  these 
deranged  metamorphoses  become  real  poisons, 
and  their  presence  in  the  system  is  marked  by 
many  and  obscure  symptoms. — T.  D.  Crothers, 
M.  D.,  Supt.  Walnut  Lodge  Hospital,  Hartford. 

CONSUMPTION  OF  ALCOHOL  UTTERLY  HAZARDOUS 

There  is  evidence  that  the  injury  of  a  definite 
alcohol  dose  continues  longer  than  a  day,  as 
well  as  that  the  long  continued  use,  even  in 
mode  rate 
amo  unts, 
progres- 
sively  d  i  - 
mini  shes 
working 
ability  and 
does  not  in- 
crease the 
m  e  n  t  a  1 
power  o  f 
resistance. 
All  these 
appearanc- 
es are  seen 
in  the 
drinker; 
hindrance 
of  the  pow- 
er of  con- 
c  ep  tion, 
diminution 
of  working 
ability, 
great  irrita- 
bility. Naturally  there  must  take  place  in  time 
serious  disturbance  of  the  brain  cortex  and  we 
have  innumerable  evidences  that  this  is  the 
case  in  the  high  percentage  of  alcoholics  among 
the  inmates  of  the  insane  asylums. 

What  valuation  has  alcohol  today?  It  is 
called  a  "  care  breaker,"  a  spur  to  cheerfulness 
and  enjoyment  of  life.  But  this  animating  and 
exhilarating  action  soon  disappears  with  con- 
tinued use,  and  in  its  place  come  inertia  and 
apathetic  lethargy.  The  continued  consumption 
of  alcohol  is  utterly  hazardous.  The  wisdom  of 
the  total  abstainer  is  demonstrable  by  scientific 
experiments.  The  clearer  one  becomes,  con- 
cerning the  disadvantageous  psychical  effects  of 
alcohol,  the  more  he  discounts  the  supposed 
usefulness  ascribed  to  it. 

Thus  scientific  investigation,  as  well  as  the 
numerous  other  reasons  which  speak  against  the 


"  Down  through  the  long  colonnades 

Of  the  dim  sweet  woods,  of  the  dear  dark  woods, 

Of  the  heavenly  woods  and  glades." 


use  of  alcohol,  tell  us  that  alcohol  is  no  friend 
but  a  dangerous  enemy  which  robs  us  of  our 
wills,  our  moral  sense  and  powers  of  resistance. 
— Emil  Kraepelin,  M.  D.,  Professor  in  Univer- 
sity of  Heidelberg. 

EFFECTS  OF    DISTILLED    LIQUORS    COMPARED    WITH 
FERMENTED 

The  various  forms  in  which  spirit  is  taken 
affect  the  question  which  organs  will  be  specially 
attacked, — that  of  beer-drinking  tends  especial- 
ly to  injure  the  heart  and  kidneys, 
while  .  .  .  the  effects  of  brandy  . 
show  themselves  more  on  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach,  on  the  liver,  and  the  brain. 

CIGARETTES  WEAKEN  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM 

The 
weakenin  g 
o  f  nutri- 
tion due  to 
cigar  e  1 1  e 
smokin  g., 
co  u  p  1  e  d 
with  the 
cons  t  a  n  t 
cumulative 
nicotine 
poisoning  , 
finally  af- 
fect the 
whole  ner- 
vous sys- 
tem, espe- 
cially the 
brain,  and 
ultimate  1  y 
the  intel- 
lect and 
will.  W  e 
frequently 
hear  of  the 
death  or  insanity,  which  is  worse,  of  some 
young  man  from  the  use  of  cigarettes. — Chas. 
H.  Shepard,  M.  D. 

CIGARETTES  DESTROY  THE  PHYSICAL  SYSTEM 

Cigarette  smoking  has  an  appalling  effect 
upon  the  physical  system.  It  sends  boys  into 
consumption.  It  gives  them  enlargement  of  the 
heart.  I  have  seen  bright  boys  turned  into 
dunces,  and  straightforward,  honest  boys  made 
into  miserable  cowards  by  cigarette  smoking. — 
A.  Clinton,  M.  D.,  San  Francisco. 

CIGARETTES  A  MENACE  TO  INTEGRITY 

I  regard  the  cigarette  as  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  and  curses  that  menace  the  health,  happi- 
ness and  intellectual  and  moral  integrity  of  our 
boys — E.  S.  Stuver,  M.  D.,  Sec.  Medical 
Society  of  Wyoming. 
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CHILDREN  OF  MANY  COUNTRIES 

X.       MEXICO 

NO  matter  whether  the  tops  of  the  bog 
mountains  are  white  with  snow,  and  the 
keen,  cold  wind  is  whistling  through  the 
valleys  and  across  the  wide  plains,  or  the  hot 
sun  is  scorching  the  brown,  dry  grass  and  shrubs 
and  the  oxen  and  burros  are  panting  in  the 
shade,  you  will  never  find  the  little  Mexican 
children  indoors.  It  is  never  too  warm,  never 
too  cold,  to  lie  on  the  ground  in  the  dirt  and 
play  marbles,  or  to  lean  against  some  old  stone 
wall  or  bough-house,  for  shelter. 

The  common  people  live  in  "  dugouts,"  a  few 
feet  down  in  the  ground,  with  one  small  room, 
making  a  tiny  fireplace  in  one  corner — where 
they  cook  in  kettles  and  pans  on  the  coals  and 
ashes.  The  house  is  covered  with  pinion 
boughs,  something  like  those  of  our  pine  trees, 
and  on  this  brush  are  plastered  mud  and  stones. 
On  the  ground  floor  they  lay  sheep  skins  to 
sit  on.  Against  the  wall  are  piled  narrow  col- 
chons,  mattresses  made  of  wool,  and  covered 
with  blankets  of  every  color.  Here  a  whole 
family  sleep  and  eat.  The  bough-houses  spring 
up  in  a  day.  They  cut  down  the  trees,  set  the 
posts,  weave  in  and  out  the  boughs  and  branches, 
make  a  snug  roof  of  leaves  and  mud,  and  before 
dark  move  in, — half  a  dozen  children  and  an 
old  grandmother,  besides  the  father  and  mother. 
The  adobe  houses  are  better,  and  sometimes 
have  two  or  three  rooms.  I  saw  some  little 
boys  making  adobe  brick  one  day,  treading  the 
mud  with  their  bare  feet,  then  putting  big 
pieces  of  it  into  a  funny  press,  whence  the  mix- 
ture of  straw  and  mud  came  out  in  brick  shape, 
and  was  laid  in  the  sun  to  dry. 

The  common  classes  are  very  ignorant  and 
poor.  The  fathers  spend  their  wages  in  gam- 
bling and  drinking.  The  mothers  are  idle  and 
dirty,  with  huts  full  of  children,  and  very  little 
money  to  buy  them  food  or  clothing.  They  are 
a  careless,  happy,  good  natured  people,  with 
little  thought  of  the  future. 

I  wish  you  could  see  the  boys  and  their  don- 
keys, "  burros  "  as  they  call  them.  You  would 
scream  and  laugh  to  see  the  small,  spry  Mexi- 
can catch  his  burro,  spring  on  his  back,  sitting 
close  to  the  donkey's  tail,  clutch  his  little  brown 
hand  into  the  shock  of  "  mane,"  throw  out  his 
bare  feet  and  legs,  give  a  whoop  or  two,  and 
trot  off  at  a  jog  that  I  am  afraid  would  make 
you  feel  very  uncertain.  Such  a  ducking  of 
heads  is  seen  as  the  determined  little  burros  go 
over  stones,  under  trees  and  through  stone  walls  ! 
It  is  very  hard  for  teachers  in  Old  and  New 
Mexico  to  interest  the  children  in  the  plain 
studies  we  think  most  important.  Among  the 
rich  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  the  little  girls  are 


taught  very  early  the  pretty  lace-making,  em- 
broidery and  fancy  work,  while  the  small  boys 
work  in  silver,  draw  and  carve.  They  care  little 
for  hard  study,  and  find  arithmetic  and  gram- 
mar dull  and  uninteresting.  The  girls  are  closely 
kept  at  home  like  their « handsome  Spanish 
mothers.  The  little  men  look  very  funny  in 
jackets  and  trousers  covered  with  silver  cord, 
wide  hats  and  belts,  and  knives  bravely  sticking 
out  of  the  sash  or  belt.  Their  ponies  are  small 
and  swift,  and  they  ride  with  a  careless  ease  and 
grace  peculiar  to  their  people. 

The  little  women  who  live  in  palaces — old 
and  tumbled-down  it  may  be — are  carefully 
dressed  in  silks  and  embroideries,  with  tiny, 
gay-colored  stockings  and  shoes. 

The  sun  shines  all  the  year  round  in  Mexico  ; 
the  air  is  very  hot  at  .midday,  and  grows  chilly 
as  the  sun  goes  down.  The  people  are  truly 
children  of  the  sun,  with  rich,  warm,  dark  skins, 
black  hair  and  eyes.  One  very  proud  mother 
came  to  see  us  with  her  baby  dressed  in  long, 
white  clothes,  "  comme  la  Americanos"  (like 
Americans),  and  putting  the  small  bundle  into 
my  arms,  said  in  Mexican,  "  Ah,  Senora  !  Ohos 
azul  !  "  (eyes  blue),  and  sure  enough,  out  of  the 
dark  little  face  shone  two  blue  eyes;  just  as, 
sky-blue  as  yours,  or  those  of  my  own  grand- 
children. The  mother  chattered  away  an  hour, 
all  about  the  wonder  of  the  eyes  of  her  baby,  who 
looked  "  like  her  great-grandmother  in  Madrid  !" 

They  are  very  fond  of  color  and  of  dress. 
The  poor  children  go  in  rags  most  of  the  time, 
but  whenever  they  get  a  new  calico  dress  or 
apron  it  is  gay  and  bright. 

A  little  American  girl  had  a  red  sunbonnet 
sent  her  from  Washington.  You  should  have 
seen  the  picture  as  we  saw  it  from  our  window, 
the  fair,  yellow-haired  baby  standing  in  the 
middle  of  her  Oriental  court — a  dozen  little 
black  heads  and  shining  faces,  big,  black  won- 
dering eyes,  fingers  touching  the  wide  brim,  the 
crown,  the  strings,  and  a  babel  of  tongues  chat- 
tering of  "pappilino  colorow  "  (sunbonnet  of 
red).  By  the  next  day  I  had  cut  half  a  dozen 
red  and  blue  sunbonnets.  The  mothers  sewed 
well  on  sewing-machines,  and  easily  made  the 
garments  we  cut  for  them. 

They  have  no  good,  restful  Sunday  like  ours. 
In  front  of  the  great  cathedrals  and  in  the  beau- 
tiful Plaza,  women  and  children  sell  on  Sundays 
the  famous  filagree  and  feather  work,  images 
and  pigs,  which  they  carry  strapped  across  their 
backs.  Handsome,  graceful  girls,  wrapped  in 
blue  and  scarlet  "  mantas"  sell  the  fine  laces 
and  toys,  while  as  soon  as  the  morning  mass  is 
over,  the  streets  are  filled  with  match  boys,  ice 
cream  boys  and  scores  of  others,  for  "  bargains," 
trades  and  "  dinero"  (money).  And  oh,  the  pity 
of  the  bull  fights,  the  gambling  and  drinking  ! 
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Among  their  pretty  names  are  Lallio,  Theresa, 
Kaphilena,  Junita,  Felipe,  and  Santa ;  they  are 
so  musical  and  soft  to  the  ear.  "Dear  little 
friend,"  is  simply  "Amiguita,"  and  "  little  girl," 
"  Una  Muchacha." 

The  children  are  fearless  and  daring.  I  must 
tell  you  about  "  Allessandro,"  a  little  fellow  only 
ten  years  old,  who  used  to  drive  and  watch  his 
goats  as  they- nibbled  the  dry  grass  on  the  sides 
of  the  mountains  and  foot-hills.  One  bright 
morning,  under  the  bluest  sky,  the  little  man 
trudged  away  as  usual  The  most  dreadful 
snow-storm  came  in  the  afternoon,  covering 
every  road  and  path  for  many  miles.  It  raged, 
and  the  wind  blew,  and  darkness  came,  but  no 
Allessandro.  His  father 
and  friends  started  out 
on  the  best  ponies  and 
rode  until  the  next  morn- 
ing. At  last,  tucked 
away  under  a  shelving 
rock,  fast  asleep,  was  the 
little  brown  shepherd — 
his  flock  lost  and  gone, 
but  his  own  face  cheery 
and  full  of  courage.  He 
had .  tried  in  vain  to  find 
a  path,  then  he  crawled 
into  this  hole,  built  a 
little  fire,  prayed  "  Santa 
Maria"  to  keep  him, 
•and  fell  asleep. 

You  would  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  their 
hymns,  so  pathetic,  slow 
and  strange ;  not  much 
like  your  merry,  cheery 
songs.  They  are  all  fond 
of  music.  The  men  play 
well  on  the  violin,  guitar 
and  zither,  in  Spanish 
fashion,  while  the  little 
ones  dance  like  gypsies. 
They  have  a  great  many 

"  bay  lies,"  or  balls,  where  the  entire  family  go 
together.  If  the  baby  is  too  small  to  sit  up,  it 
is  tenderly  held  by  the  mother  until  her  turn 
comes  to  dance,  then  the  father  sits  down  with 
the  little  bundle  in  his  arms,  or  gives  it  to 
some  friend.  They  are  very  kind  to  one  anoth- 
er, seldom  abusing  their  children,  as  people  of 
some  other  nations  do. — Margaret  Spencer,  in 
Child  Life  Abroad. 


VACATION  TIME 

THE  grammars  and  the  spellers, 
The  pencils  and  the  slates, 
The  books  that  hold  the  fractions 

And  the  books  that  tell  the  dates, 
The  crayons  and  the  blackboards, 

And  the  maps  upon  the  wall, 
Must  all  be  glad  together, 

For  they  won't  be  used  till  fall. 

They've  had  to  work  like  beavers 

To  help  the  children  learn ; 
And  if  they  want  a  little  rest, 

It  surely  is  their  turn. 
They  shut  their  leaves  with  pleasure, 
The  dear  old    lesson 
books, 
And    the    crayons    and 
the  blackboards 
Put      on       delighted 
looks. 

So,  children,  just  remem- 
ber, 
When  you    are    gone 
away, 
Your  poor  old  slates  and 
pencils 
Are  keeping  holiday. 
The  grammars  and  the 
spellers 
Are  as  proud  as  proud 
can  be 
When  the  boys  forsake 
the  schoolroom, 
And  the  teacher  turns 
the  key. 

Harper 's  Young  People. 


A  Mexican  family  going  to  market 


"  Molly,    I  wish   you 
would  be  a  better  little 
girl,"    said    an    Austin 
father  to  his  little  daugh- 
ter.    "  You  have  no  idea  how  sorry  I  am  that 
mamma  has  to  scold  you  all  the  time." 

"  Don't  worry  about  it,  pa,"  was  the  reply  of 
the  little  angel ;   "  I  am  not  one  of  those  sensi- 


tive children, 
she  says." 


Half  the  time  I  don't  hear  what 


"  A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 
In  the  leafy  month  of  June 

That  to  the  sleeping  nooks  all  night 
Singeth  a  quiet  tune." 


Little  Flossie  had  been  sent  to  the  drug  store 
to  get  some  dyestuff  and  forgetting  the  name  of 
it  she  asked  :      "  What  is  it  folks  dye  with  ?" 

"  Oh,  various  things,"  replied  the  druggist. 
"  Heart  failure,  for  instance." 

"Well,"  said  Flossie,  "  I  suppose  that  will 
do.     Give  me  three  cents'  worth,  please." — Ex. 
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BOOK  NOTICES 

Nature  Study  and  Life,  by  Clifton  F.  Hodge, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Neurology 
in  Clark  University.  With  an  introduction  by 
Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall.  Price  $1.-50.  Ginn  & 
Company,  Boston. 

One  of  the  most  notable  nature-study  books 
now  published.  It  has  twice  formed  the  basis 
for  nature-study  courses  in  the  Clark  University 
Summer  School ;  it  has  further  stood  the  more 
practical  test  of  teachers'  institutes  in  various 
states ;  and  finally,  its  most  important  sugges- 
tions have  been  tried  thoroughly  in  the  school- 
room. 

The  author  takes  up  concrete  lessons  on  the 
animals  and  plants  that  form  the  natural  envi- 
ronment of  the  home,  and  group  themselves 
most  closely  about  the  life  and  interests  of  the 
child.  Each  form  is  studied  alive  and  at  work, 
as  a  life  story  to  be  read  at  first  hand  in  nature 
and  especially  in  its  relations  to  man.  The 
illustrations,  largely  from"  life,  are  of  unusual 
value  and  interest. 

The  Marthas  Vineyard  Summer  Institute 
begins  its  twenty-fifth  annual  season,  July  1, 
1902.  An  unusually  attractive  course  has  been 
arranged,  with  able  instructors.  As  no  prepar- 
ation for  class  work  is  required,  teachers  will 
find  ample  opportunity  for  rest  and  recreation 
in  a  most  delightful  summer  resort,  while  at  the 
same  time  obtaining  professional  improvement. 
Certificates  of  attendance  will  be  issued  and  are 
given  due  credit  by  many  superintendents 
towards  obtaining  teachers'  certificates.  For 
full  particulars  address  W.  A.  Mowry,  Hyde 
Park,  Mass. 

On  July  first,  The  American  Institute  of 
Instruction,  the  oldest  teachers'  organization 
in  existence  will  convene  in  Burlington,  Vermont, 
for  its  seventy-second  annual  meeting.  Situated 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  within 
easy  reach  of  many  points  of  historical  interest, 
as  well  as  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  Burlington  offers  great  attractions  to  the 
tourist  and  teacher  alike.  Round-trip  tickets 
will  be  issued. 


The  number  and  value  of  our  thoughts 
determine  our  value  to  society.  No  investment 
pays  so  well  as  an  investment  of  brains.  In  a 
western  camp  one  miner  put  his  lower  brain  into 
the  pick-ax  and  earned  three  dollars  a  day ;  an- 
other miner  put  his  higher  brain  into  the  stamp- 
mill  and  earned  fifty  dollars  a  day.  The  riches 
were  not  in  the  stamp-mill  but  in  the  thoughts 
that  handled  it. — Educational  Gazette. 


DAYBREAK 

The  east  is  blossoming  !     Yea,  a  rose, 
Vast  as  the  heavens,  soft  as  a  kiss, 
Sweet  as  the  presence  of  woman  is, 

Rises  and  reaches,  and  widens  and  grows 

Large  and  luminous  up  from  the  sea, 
And  out  of  the  sea  as  a  blossoming  tree, 

Richer  and  richer,  so  higher  and  higher, 
Deeper  and  deeper  it  takes  its  hue ; 
Brighter  and  brighter  it  reaches  through 
The  space  of  heaven  and  the  place  of  stars, 
Till  all  is  as  rich  as  a  rose  can  be, 

And  my  rose-leaves  fall  into  billows  of  fire. 

Joaquin  Miller. 


The  man  who  is  content  to  fill  a  position  in 
life  which  requires  no  preparation,  no  study,  no 
training,  must  be  content  as  well  with  the 
wages  of  a  menial.  To  secure  the  richer  and 
lasting  rewards  of  life,  character,  mind,  money, 
or  position,  the  man  must  pay  the  price  of 
severe  training  and  thorough  preparation, 
though  it  costs  years  and  much  money. — 
Selected. 


A  COMPETENT  ARTIST 

Polly  sat  drawing  at  her  little  desk, 

A  thoughtful  wrinkle  on  her  baby  brow ; 

She  drew  an  animal  of  form  grotesque, 

And  calmly  stated,  "  Auntie,  that's  a  cow." 

"  It  is,  indeed,  a  charming  cow,"  I  said; 

"  But  cows  have  legs,  and  yours  has  none,my 
pet;" 
"  I  know,"  said  Polly,  nodding  her  wise  head, 
"  But,  Auntie,  they  are  in  the  pencil  yet." 
Carolyn  Wells,  in  Youth's  Companion. 


""■Under  the  greenwood  tree 

Who  loves  to  lie  with  me, 

And  tune  his  merry  note 

Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat, 

Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither, 

No  enemy  here  shall  he  see, 
But  winter  and  rough  weather." 


PHYSIOLOGY  TOPICS  FOR  JUNE 

Primary — Review  all  Topics  of  the  Year. 
Review  Food,  Fruits,  Grains,  Senses,  Skin, 
Muscles,  Bones,  Brain,  Nerves. 

Intermediate — Review  Fourth  Year's  Work. 
Review  Second  Half  of  Fifth  Year's  Work. 
Review  all  Sixth  Grade  Topics. 

Advanced — Review  Second  Half  of  Seventh 
Year's  Work.  Review  all  Eighth  Grade  Topics. 
Review  all  High  School  Topics. 
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AUTHORITATIVE     QUOTATIONS 

Alcohol: 

A  Factor  in  Disease,   9,  45,  60-1,  66-7,  106-7,  122 
A  Factor  in  Insanity,  6,  26,  33,  42 
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